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Art.  I. — 1.  Slxte  Quint.  Par  M.  le  Barox  de  IIubner, 
Ancien  ainbassadeur  d’Autriche  a  Paris  et  a  Rome,  d’apies 
des  correspondances  diplomatiqiies  tirees  des  Archives  d’etat 
du  Vatican,  de  Simancas,  Venise,  Paris,  Vienne  et  Florence. 
3  vols.  8vo.  Paris;  1870. 

2.  Histoire  dc  Sixte  Quint,  sa  Vie  et  son  Pontijicat.  Par  M. 
A.  J.  Dumesnil,  officier  de  la  Legion  d’honneur,  membre 
du  Conseil  general  du  Loire.  Paris  :  1869. 

Af  all  the  Popes  who  have  worn  the  tiara  few  merit 
more  attention  than  the  remarkable  figure  of  Sixtus  V., 
the  fiery  and  imperious  fidar-pope,  best  known  to  English¬ 
men  from  his  connexion  with  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  story 
of  his  brief  pontificate  is  crowded  with  incident  and  is  most 
instructive,  both  when  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  nature 
of  the  ])apal  power,  and  as  suggestive  of  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  ujxrn  humanity  of  that  spiritual  empire  of  the  world 
which  it  has  failed  to  establish.  It  comprises  within  the  brief 
compass  of  four  years  and  four  months  the  greatest  crisis  in  the 
conflict  of  the  Catholic  and  Reformed  religions  which  then 
(lirided  Eurojie — a  period  during  which  the  papacy  was  still 
regarded  as  supreme  arbitress  among  the  Catholic  powers  of 
Europe,  and  when  not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  inte¬ 
rests  of  nations  were  the  matter  of  fierce  and  incessant  conflict 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 

The  study  of  this  eventful  pontificate  has  frequently  at¬ 
tracted  the  diligence  of  the  historian.  Three  authors,  who 
have  previously  to  the  writers  whose  volumes  are  now  before 
U8  dealt  with  the  subject,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
—Gregorio  Leti,  Father  Tempesti,  and  Ranke. 
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Gregorio  Let!  enjoyed  at  one  time  inucli  celebrity,  but  bis  f  of 
history  of  Sixtus  V.,  like  the  rest  of  the  works  of  this  writer,  I  sti 
who  was  a  deserter  from  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  of 

deserves  little  eonfidence;  it  is  a  mere  compilation  of  loose  so 
traditions,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  romance.  tw 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  published  in  Rome  in  1754  by  abl 

Tempest!,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  like  the  Pope  whose  lit( 

life  he  undertook  to  write,  and  whose  fame  he  claims  for  the  I  ser 
honour  of  his  community,  was  founded  on  the  honest  study  of  |  coi 
original  diplomatic  and  state  documents,  which  he  has  incor-  abl 
porated  into  his  text.  The  history  is  a  painstaking  and  solid  sty 
performance  in  two  quarto  volumes  ;  but  the  style  of  the  nar-  seh 

rative  was  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  attain  popularity.  It  guj 

supplies,  however,  the  chief  substance  of  the  work  of  j\I.  Du-  ava 

mesnil,  published  last  year,  who  has  fused  together  the  work  trai 

of  Tempest!  and  materials  from  other  printed  sources  into  but 

a  very  readable  volume.  moi 

Ranke,  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen-  lab 
‘  tury,’  was  the  first  to  seize  in  a  broad  and  masterly  way  the 
characteristic  lineaments  of  Sixtus  V. ;  and  as  he  enjoyed  the  ^ 
opportunity  of  studying  original  documents  not  to  bo  found  in  |  in  . 
Tempesti,  his  account  of  this  pontificate  was  a  new  contribution  I  Six 
to  historic  truth.  |  ‘  iW 


Baron  de  Iliibner,  the  author  of  the  first  of  the  works  with  |  cles 
which  we  here  deal,  has,  from  his  diplomatic  position,  had  L  His 
access  to  the  archives  of  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe ;  he  also  I  was 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Bergenroth  in  making  [  vilh 
copies  of  documents  from  the  archives  of  Simancas,  and  has  of  j 
thus  been  enabled  to  give  to  the  world  a  fresh  mass  of  stat^  pect 
])a])ors  of  the  highest  interest  relating  to  Sixtus  V.,  published  and 

as  pieces  jmtijicutives  in  a  supjdemcnt  to  his  text,  which  is  a  inva 

narrative  of  this  pontificate  of  extreme  fairness,  though  from  f  Hen 
a  Catholic  point  of  view.  The  Baron  filled  the  post  of  Aus- 1  the  i 
trian  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France  on  the  1st  .lanuary,  f  whit 
1859;  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  Emperor  Kapolcon  III.  I  cond 
addressed  the  memorable  words,  which  announced  that  the  {  was 
Empire  was  about  to  break  loose  from  its  ])olicy  of  jteace,  and  |  wasl 
to  engage  in  the  campaign  which  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  ^  callii 
the  Mincio.  f  F 

Baron  Hubner’s  narrative  contains  a  review  of  the  general  |  swin 
condition  of  Italy  and  of  Europe  in  a  most  troubled  period.  F  m  ih 
and  of  the  difficult  relations  of  the  Papacy  with  the  various  |  heyo 
European  powers ;  it  sets  forth  the  consequent  perplexities,  £  the 
variations,  and  inconsistencies  of  Pa[)al  policy,  it  depicts  tbef  educ 
hard-fought  diplomatic  conflicts  which  took  place  in  the  cabinet  P  eonv 
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of  the  Pope,  and  is  diversified  with  antiquarian  and  curious 
studies  of  the  state  of  Roman  society,  and  of  the  topography 
of  Rome  during  the  fifteenth  century;  all  which  subjects  are 
so  judiciously  and  artistically  handled  and  arranged,  that  the 
two  volumes  of  text  form  very  various,  instructive,  and  agree¬ 
able  reading,  and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  sound  historica 
literature.  Far  more  accurate  than  Leti  or  Tempesti,  and  less 
sententious  than  Ranke,  Baron  Ilubner  appears  to  us  to  have 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  Europe  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  productions  of  an  age  rich  in  historical  biography.  Ills 
style  is  vigorous,  graphic,  and  perspicuous ;  and  the  reader  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  reminded  that  the  author  is  writing  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  not  his  own.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
avail  ourselves,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  work,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hugh  Jerningham  ; 
hut  our  readers  will  shortly  have  an  o|)portunity  of  becoming 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  results  of  Baron  Iliibner’s 
labours  in  an  English  dress. 

M.  de  Pisany,  the  ambassador  of  Henri  III.,  who  arrived 
in  Rome  wdiile  the  conclave  was  still  sitting  which  elected 
Sixtus  V.,  announced  to  his  master  that  ‘  i/n  cordelier  vomme 
‘  Montalto  ’  was  now  Pope.  Sixtus  V.  indeed  began  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  career  as  a  friar,  lie  was  the  son  of  poor  j)arents. 
His  father.  Pier  Gentile  Peretti,  was,  Avhen  the  future  pope 
was  born,  on  the  13th  December,  1521,  a  gardener  at  a  small 
village,  Grottamare,  near  ^lontalto,  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Ancona,  in  a  delightful  neighbourhood  with  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  on  the  Adriatic.  The  family  was  of  Sclavonic  origin, 
and  had  escaped  from  Dalmatia  and  the  terror  of  the  Turkish 
invasion  in  the  preceding  century.  The  father  of  Felice 
Peretti,  as  the  boy  was  called,  had  himself  lost  everything  in 
the  sack  of  Montalto  in  1518,  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Grottamare.  Such  w’as  the  straitened 
condition  of  the  family,  that  the  mother  of  the  future  Pope 
was  obliged  to  enter  domestic  service ;  his  aunt  became  a 
washerwoman ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  sister  follow'ed  the  same 
calling. 

The  little  Felice  Peretti  is  said  to  have  tended  his  father’s 
swine  as  a  child;  however,  he  had  an  uncle.  Fra,  Salvadore, 
in  the  convent  of  the  order  of  Minorite  F riars  at  ^lontalto, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  reverse  of  fortune  wliich  assailed 
the  rest  of  his  family;  this  Fra  Salvadore  undertook  the 
education  of  his  nephew,  and  got  him  entered  into  his  own 
convent  at  the  age  of  nine.  The  industry,  vivacity  of  spirit. 
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and  power’s  of  acquirement  of  the  boy-friar  were  soon  remark¬ 
able.  After  going  through  courses  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  [ 
theology,  in  various  convents  and  towns,  he  became  already 
known  as  a  preacher  at  nineteen,  though  he  did  not  take  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology  till  1548.  His  fame  as  a  ])reacher 
ra])idly  spread  throughout  Italy ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1552  in  Lent  that  he  made  his  first  essay  in  a  j)idpit  in  Home 
at  the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli.  As  his  reputation  had  ■ 
jrreceded  him,  the  audience  was  numerous  and  distinguished, 
and  among  them  were  to  be  seen  Cardinal  Carpi,  his  earliest 
benefactor,  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  ,lesuits,  ami  Filij)j)o  \eri, 
now  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar.  It  would  a])pear,  however, 
from  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  to  be  found  in  Baron  Iliibner’s  f' 
volumes,  that  his  style  of  oratory  was  of  the  kind  which  the 
French  call  ampti^cative,  and  rather  abundant  and  ornate  than 
of  real  moral  and  religious  strength  ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  his  ; 
animated  gestures  and  fiery  earnest  look  wiiich  made  his  elo-  | 
quence  Impressive  with  his  auditory.  That,  indeed,  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Italian  pulpit  oratory.  He  had,  however,  such 
success,  that  his  ecclesiastical  good  fortune  dates  from  his  first 
a])pearance  in  Rome,  when  his  talents  and  character  acquired  ’ 
the  esteem  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  i 
A  great  movement  of  reform  was  then  going  on  in  the  bosom 
of  Catholicism  itself.  The  profligate,  the  voluptuous,  and  the 
art-loving  popes  and  cardinals — the  Borgias  and  the  Medicis— 
were  disapi)earing  before  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  stern  race  who 
awoke  anew  the  sleeping  genius  of  the  Church,  and  evoked 
afresh  the  spirit  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  The 
Inquisitor-Pope  was  in  the  ascendant,  for  Loyola  and  Philip  11. 
had  sworn  to  undo  the  work  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  It  was 
from  the  society  of  such  men  as  Cardinal  Caraftii,  afterwards 
Paul  IV.,  and  Cardinal  Ghislieri,  at  that  time  chief  inqui¬ 
sitor,  known  later  as  Pius  V.,  the  most  intolerant  and  ira-  | 
placable  of  the  new  order  of  Popes,  that  the  future  Sixtus  V.  I 
educated  his  fiery  spirit  to  that  pitch  of  zeal  which  made  him  I 
the  greatest  pontiff'  of  that  age,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  persecu-  | 
tion  became  incarnate,  w'ho  undertook  to  war  with  heresy  to  | 
the  death,  and  to  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  all  mankind  who  I 
would  not  adopt  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  With  such  1 
powerful  friends  as  Caraffa,  Ghislieri,  and  Carpi,  ecclesiastical  I 
])romotion  was  a  matter  of  course  with  Father  Felice  Peretti,  I 
or  Montalto  as  he  now  began  to  be  called.  He  was  succes-  I 
sively  made  regent  of  the  convents  of  his  order  at  Sienna,  | 
Naples,  and  Venice.  At  Venice  he  also  received  the  appoint-  I 
ment  of  Inquisitor :  and  in  consequence  of  the  rigorous  zeal  I 
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with  which  he  supported  all  the  pretensions  of  Rome  in  that 
city,  he  gained  increased  confidence  with  the  champions  of 
Papal  authority,  though  he  excited  hostility  among  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic. 

After  having  filled  various  other  offices,  he  became  vicar- 
general  of  his  own  Franciscan  order,  which  he  proceeded 
to  reform  with  characteristic  severity.  Subsequently  he 
j  went  on  a  mission  to  Spain  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Buoncom- 
pagni,  afterwards  Gregory  XIII.,  with  whom  however  he 
quarrelled  on  the  road  in  a  way  which  left  no  room  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  ;  so  that  he  lived  in  forced  retirement  during  the 
whole  thirteen  years  of  Gregory’s  pontificate,  Avhich  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  his  own.  lie  revenged  himself,  however, 
during  his  retirement  by  bitter  and  frequent  sarcasms  on  the 
government  and  character  of  Gregory,  and  when  he  himself 
became  Pope,  he  never  failed  to  contrast  the  vigour  of  his 
own  pontificate  with  the  w'eakness  of  that  of  his  predecessor ; 
he  even  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the  deceased  Pope  in 
the  flames  of  purgatory. 

Pius  V.  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  future  Sixtus  V. ; 
i  there  was  much  similarity  of  character  between  the  two  eccle- 
I  siastics,  both  were  ardent,  zealous,  and  austere,  and  both  re- 
i  garded  the  persecution  of  heresy  as  the  highest  of  all  human 
and  divine  duties.  Pius  V.  conferred  on  his  friend  two  successive 
bishoprics,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  Papacy  for  him  by  creating 
him  a  cardinal  in  1570,  when  he  took  the  title  of  C'^rdinal  Mon- 
talto,  receiving  from  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  the  pension  of  100 
crowns  a  month,  known  as  ‘  the  dish  of  the  poor  cardinal.’  Up 
I  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  Gregory  XI 11.  he  was  an  active 
adviser  of  Pius  V.,  but  during  his  long  disgrace  after  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  his  enemy,  he  lost  ‘  the  dish  of  the  poor  cardinal,’ 
and  had  to  fall  back  for  occupation  on  his  passion  for  building, 
which  he  shared  in  a  humbler  way  with  the  great  Cardinal 

IFarnose,  and  other  members  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  built 
the  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  now  called  the  Villa  Massimi, 
but  then  the  Villa  Peretti,  constructed  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  gardens  of  Mtccenas,  and  in  front  of  the  nt/fjer  of  Servius 
Tullius.  He  also  built  a  tomb  for  Nicholas  IV.  and  repaired 
the  chapel  del  Presepio  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  To  these 
occupations,  and  to  the  publication  of  a  large  edition  of  the 
works  of  Saint  Ambrose,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite 
father,  and  whose  bold  defiance  of  Theodosius  he  constantly 
quoted  as  a  precedent  for  himself,  he  devoted  his  leisure  before 
his  advent  to  the  j)ontificate. 

Before  he  removed  however  to  his  new  house  on  the  Estjui- 
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line,  a  tragic  event  in  his  own  family,  strangely  characteristic 
of  the  time,  and  of  which  the  fatal  beauty  of  the  famous  Vit- 
toria  Accoromboni  was  the  cause,  agitated  all  Rome  and  all 
Italy.  A  few  years  before,  when  he  was  named  vicar-general  of 
his  order,  he  had  brought  his  sister  Donna  Camilla  and  her 
family  to  Rome.  The  father  of  Vittoria  Accoromboni,  himself 
of  noble  family,  was  then  in  search  of  a  husband  for  his 
daughter,  whose  manner,  Avit,  speech,  and  grace  fascinated  all 
beholders,  and  brought  forward  many  suitors  for  her  hand. 
The  chief  of  these  was  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini,  Duke  of  Brae- 
ciano,  a  man  of  terrible  reputation,  Avdio  Avas  suspected  of  having 
murdered  his  first  Avife,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  Avhose  houses  and  country  castles  Avere  mere  strong¬ 
holds  of  banditti.  Though  he  Avas  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  a 
repulsiA’e  malady,  he  possessed  a  strange  attraction  for  and  Avas 
preferred  by  Vittoria,  Avho  Avas  nevertheless  married  by  her 
father  to  Francesco  Peretti,  nepheAV  of  Cardinal  Montalto  and 
son  of  Donna  Camilla.  Soon  afterAvards,  the  husband  of  the  bride 
Avas  found  murdered  in  the  street.  Everybody  suspected  the 
Duke  of  Bracciano  to  be  the  real  culprit,  but  the  idea  of  exact¬ 
ing  vengeance  from  the  great  chief  of  the  Orsini,  the  possessor  of 
tAvo  or  three  houses  in  Rome  as  strong  as  fortresses,  and  croAvded 
Avith  hrari  and  brigands,  filled  the  city  Avith  consternation; 
nothing  less  than  civil  Avar  Avas  in  prospect  under  soAveaka 
rule  as  that  of  Gregory  XTTT.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  hoAVCAor, 
(’ardlual  ^lontalto,  after  giving  expression  to  his  sorroAv  in  full 
consistory,  desisted  from  folloAving  up  his  demand  for  vengeance. 
The  adventures  of  Vittoria  Accoromboni,  and  her  OAvn  subs^ 
(pient  murder  by  a  kinsman  of  her  husband,  form  the  subject 
of  a  novel  by  Tieck ;  and  this  singular  tale  of  atrocity  and 
romance  nveted  the  attention  of  all  Italy.  The  future  Pope, 
Avounded  as  he  thus  Avas  in  his  most  cheri.shcd  affections,  had  a 
jwivate  incentive  for  undertaking  that  merciless  Avar  against 
brigandage  and  the  practice  of  assassination  among  the  nobility 
which  Avas  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  his  administration. 

The  conduct  of  Montalto,  nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephoAv,  and  his  retirement  from  affairs  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  operated  in  favour  of  his  election  in  the  con¬ 
clave  Avhich  met,  according  to  prescription,  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  his  ])redecessor.  For  Sixtus  V.,  like  many  of  the 
Popes,  oAved  the  tiara  to  the  fact  that  he  Avas  the  member  of  the 
Sacred  College  against  Avhom  all  parties  could  find  the  least 
aggregate  of  objections,  and  to  fulfil  this  condition,  absence 
of  notoriety  and  the  possession  of  a  neutral  reputation  Avere 
the  most  useful  (lualificatioiKS.  The  old  story  of  the  appear 
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ance  of  the  future  Pope  on  crutches  at  the  conclave,  as  a  mark 
of  decrepitude,  which  he  threw  aside  the  moment  his  election 
was  secure,  is  altogether  rejected  by  Baron  Hiibuer  as  apocry¬ 
phal  ;  but  no  doubt  Sixtus  V.  owed  the  votes  of  his  colleagues 
to  their  ignorance  of  his  true  character. 

The  most  imposing  candidate  before  the  election  seemed  to 
be  the  magnificent  Farnese,  the  creature  of  his  uncle  Paul  III., 
who  built  the  splendid  palace  now  possessed  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  who  so  nearly  attained  the  pontificate  in  several 
conclaves.  Ilis  relationship,  however,  to  the  ducal  family  of 
Parma  excited  against  him  the  jealousy  of  the  Medici,  who 
always  succeeded  in  procuring  a  combination  which  resulted  in 
his  exclusion.  On  the  present  occasion  Cardinal  Ferdinand 
de’  Medici,  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  the  rival 
chief  of  Faniese  in  the  conclave;  and  although  Famese  at  his 
entry  into  the  electoral  assembly  commanded  the  nineteen  votes 
of  the  batch  of  cardinals  created  in  the  last  jwntificate, 
Medici  still  intrigued  so  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  present — the  number  necessary 
for  his  election ;  and,  after  trying  various  combinations,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Montalto  was  the  only  pupable  candidate 
whom  he  could  play  with  certainty  to  prevent  the  success  of  Far¬ 
nese.  By  diplomatic  manoeuvres,  he  succeeded  in  winning  over 
Altemps,  the  chief  of  the  creatures  of  Plus  IV. ;  by  another 
clever  stratagem  he  succeeded  in  intimidating  San  Sisto,  the 
chief  of  the  creatures  of  Gregory  XI II.,  who  had  promised 
their  votes  to  Farnese,  so  that  Montalto  was  elected  by  adora¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  termed — that  is,  all  the  electors,  seeing  that  oppo¬ 
sition  was  futile,  voted  by  acclamation,  and  renounced  further 
scrutiny.  Sixtus  V.  was  thus  chosen  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1585,  and  his  coronation  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  May 
following. 

This  w'as  one  of  the  shortest  of  conclaves.  The  infiuence  of 
the  political  factions  devoted  to  France  and  Spain  and  Austria 
was  little  felt  in  this  election,  ow'ing  to  the  intense  rivalry  of 
Me<lici  and  Farnese.  Even  Philip  II.,  who  looked  upon 
himself  its  the  lay  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  exercised 
little  weight  iu  the  decision,  although  his  interest  was  ex¬ 
erted  in  favour  of  Farnese,  and  he  found  no  resison  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  choice  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  choice  of  Montalto  was,  in  fact,  due  to  circumstances  so 
unforeseen,  that  the  devout  ruler  «)f  Spain  conceived  him  to 
have  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  marked  out  for  the  office  by 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  new  Pope,  at  the 
re<|uest  of  San  Sisto,  to  whose  decision  at  the  final  moment 
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he  owed  his  elevation,  took  the  title  of  Sixtus  V.  The  re¬ 
tired  life  which  he  had  led  before  his  accession  had  induced 
Medici  to  speculate  on  the  influence  he  might  retain  over 
a  Pontiff'  of  his  own  creation  so  entirely  unused  to  affairs; 
but  Sixtus  V.  very  speedily  undeceived  him  in  these  expec¬ 
tations,  for  the  new  Pope  was  well  aware  that  Medici  had  only 
brought  about  his  election  as  the  sole  means  of  keeping  out 
F arnese ;  and  he  displayed  immediately  after  his  election  a  vigour 
of  character,  a  tenacity  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  purj)ose, 
and  an  imperious  force  of  command  which  none  had  expected 
to  find  in  a  man  now  sixty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  begun 
his  career  as  a  friar,  and  been  deprived  of  all  office  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life. 

Nowhere  Avas  the  energy  of  Sixtus  more  astonishing  than 
in  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Pontifical 
States.  ‘  Severity  and  hoarding  of  money,’  he  laid  down  at 
once  as  the  maxim  of  his  rule.  By  the  care  Avhich  he  bestowed 
on  the  financial  condition  of  his  dominions  and  by  his  reforms, 
he  very  speedily  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  finances  of  the 
Papal  (jovernment  from  the  ruinous  state  in  Avhich  they  had 
been  left  by  Gregory  XIII.  Many  of  his  measures,  indeed, 
violated  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  at  present  un- 
derstood,  but  they  Avere  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and 
spiiit  of  the  age.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  less  than  a 
year  after  his  accession,  Sixtus  had  deposited  a  million  of 
golden  crowns  as  the  result  of  his  economy  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  that  he  left  more  than  three  millions  in  the 
treasury  there  behind  him  at  his  death.  The  possession  of  so 
much  ready  money  made  him  one  of  the  richest  princes 
of  Europe.  The  reputation  which  he  thus  acquired  for  Avealth 
caused  his  alliance  to  be  eagerly  sought  for ;  but  Sixtus  V. 
jealously  Avatched  over  his  treasures,  and  although  not  sj)aring 
of  his  golden  croAvns  Avhen  they  could  be  employed  Avith  a  fair 

1)rospect  of  usefulness  either  abroad  or  at  home,  yet  he  carefully 
:ept  guard  OA^er  them,  and  prevented  himself  from  being  en¬ 
tangled  in  such  a  Avay  in  the  schemes  of  Philip  II.  and  of  the 
League  as  Avould  squander  the  results  of  his  economy  Avithout 
results. 

Order  in  his  finances  Sixtus  V.  well  understood  could 
not  be  effectually  secured  unless  public  order  Avere  established 
throughout  his  dominions ;  therefore  his  very  first  thoughts 
Avere  directed  toAvards  sweeping  the  territory  and  city  of  Home 
clear  of  the  hordes  of  banditti  and  the  system  of  brigandage 
Avith  Avhich  they  Avere  then  infested.  In  all  ages  brigandage  has 
exercised  a  potent  influence  in  the  history  of  southern  countries. 
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The  masnadieri  of  Italy,  the  partidas  of  Spain,  the  guerillas  of 
Portugal,  have  always  been  malefactors  more  or  less  of  the 
game  race — a  race  scattered  throughout  the  countries  on  which 
they  prey,  and  ready  in  all  periods  of  national  trouble  to 
assume  the  colours  of  political  faction,  under  the  pretext  either 
of  patriotism  or  of  authority.  In  such  times  they  attract 
into  their  ranks  all  the  equivocal  elements  of  the  population. 
Every  village  sends  its  contingent  of  rascals — men  of  loose 
lives  and  dangerous  characters,  at  war  with  law  and  society. 
Their  adventurous  career  and  their  daring  create  for  them 
strange  sympathies  in  the  confused  moral  sense  of  the  peasantry, 
Avho  become  their  allies  and  abettors  in  escaping  pursuit.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Italy  was  in  a  condition  especially 
favourable  for  the  propagation  and  support  of  this  social  malady. 
The  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ohibelines  were,  it  is  true, 
extinct;  the  Free  Kepublics  existed  no  more ;  and  the  petty 
tyrants  who  exercised  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  their  small  ter¬ 
ritories  had  fallen  one  by  one ;  but  the  traditions  of  former 
times  were  still  strong,  tbe  habits  engendered  by  centuries  of 
local  warfare,  and  by  the  military  system  of  the  condottieri  had 
not  passed  away ;  the  memories  of  ancient  and  extinguished 
liberties  and  privileges  still  survived  ;  and  the  brigands  played 
often  but  the  part  of  the  ancient in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  by  carrying  on  war  against  the  established  go¬ 
vernment.  The  great  feudal  and  other  nobles,  moreover,  in 
their  private  quarrels  and  in  their  revolts  against  the  State 
power,  in  whicli  they  invoked  the  traditions  of  ancient  parties 
and  of  local  independence,  made  league  with,  and  gave  pro¬ 
tection  to,  the  leading  banditti  of  the  time,  besides  maintaining 
troops  of  bravos  and  lawless  marauders  in  their  pay,  so  that 
their  territorial  castles  and  their  fortified  residences  in  the 
cities  were  often  mere  strongholds  of  brigandage,  and  their 
relations  with  the  brigands  were  those  of  mutual  insurance  and 
support.  Of  such  noblemen  in  Rome,  Paolo  Giordano,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Vittoria  Acco- 
romboni,  was  the  most  terrible  representative ;  and  the  ])ublic 
morality  of  the  time  was  so  perverted,  that  nobles  who  lived 
surrounded  by  brigands,  and  even  led  themselves  lives  of 
semi-brigandage,  were  visited  with  no  public  reprobation,  and 
some  even  obtained  employments  in  State  service.  Ludovic 
Orsini,  the  assassin  of  Vittoria  Accoromboni,  was  a  notable 
example  of  this,  lie  was  at  first  banished  from  Rome  for 
an  act  of  vendetta,  but  he  lived  for  many  years  the  life  of  a 
funruseito,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 
Giovanni  Battista  del  Monte  was  another  example.  Having  a 
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feud  with  the  Town  Council  of  Civita  Castellana,  he  made  a 
league  with  eight  chiefs  of  bandits  and  their  two  hundred  fol¬ 
lowers,  took  possession  of  the  town  in  open  day,  and  massacred 
his  enemies  ;  he  would  have  killed  the  jmdesta  himself,  had  the 
latter  not  managed  to  save  himself  by  flight ;  after  which  he 
became  a  f nor usrifo,  and  engaged,  like  Orsini,  in  the  service  of 
Venice.  The  noble,  however,  who  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  did  not  always  seek  foreign  service  in  Venice,  Ferrara, 
Tuscany,  Spain,  or  France:  he  also  notunfrequently  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  own  castles  or  in  those  of  his  family  and  friends, 
until  he  had  become  sufficiently  formidable  to  exact  a  free 
pardon. 

Under  the  government  of  the  unenergetic  Gregory  XIII., 
briganilage  was  carried  on  on  so  large  and  terrible  a  scale,  that 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Tempesti  tells  us,  when 
j)eople  wished  to  characterise  a  feeble  government,  and  a 
more  atrocious  state  of  brigandage  than  usual,  they  made  use 
of  the  expression,  ‘  Corrona  i  tempi  G reyoriutii,'  ‘  We  are  in 
‘  the  times  of  Pope  Gregory.’  The  most  abominable  crimes— 
murder,  poisoning,  robbery,  abduction,  and  violence  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  In  the  capital  itself,  combats  were  carried 
on,  sometimes  for  days  together,  w  hich  convulsed  the  whole  city 
with  panic.  The  Papal  officers  were  attacked  frccpiently 
by  armed  bands  in  the  streets,  and  the  I’apal  sbirri  were 
assaulted  at  their  posts  and  in  their  houses,  and  thrown 
murdered  from  the  Avindows  three  or  four  at  a  time.  The 
carriage  of  Monsignore  Mario  Savelli,  brother  of  a  cardinal, 
Avas  attacked  in  o{)en  day  by  four  unknoAvn  individuals,  in  the 
middle  of  the  public  j)romenade,  outside  the  Porta  del  Pojwlo, 
and  the  prelate  shot  dead  Avith  a  har([uebuse.  Cardinal  Mon- 
talto  himself  was  ex])osed  on  one  occasion  to  great  danger. 
As  he  Avas  returning  home  on  foot  through  the  streets,  followed 
by  a  single  servant,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  sklimish 
betAveen  the  laAvless  young  nobles  of  Rome  and  the  Papal 
sbirri.  The  Pontifical  police  had  violated  Avhat  Avas  considered 
the  privilege  of  the  nobles,  by  entering  the  Orsini  palace, 
Avhicli  Avas  ahvays  full  of  bandits,  and  seizing  a  malefactor 
there.  As  they  were  leading  off  their  prisoner,  they  Avere 
attacked  by  a  band  of  the  Roman  young  men  of  fashion  of 
the  day,  of  the  Orsini,  Savelli,  Rusticucci,  Capizucchi,  and 
other  families,  folloAved  by  their  retainers.  In  the  medley, 
Montalto’s  servant  Avas  killed,  and  he  himself  escaped  Avith 
difficulty.  The  combat  lasted  for  three  days,  and  spread  terror 
through  all  Rome,  the  Avholo  of  the  Roman  nol)les  taking  up 
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arms  in  defence  of  the  inviolability  of  their  domiciles.  Dead 
and  wounded  men  were  lying  about  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Cardinal  was  obliged  to  procure  a  guard 
of  fifty  soldiers  to  return  home.  The  strange  end  of  this  con¬ 
flict  was,  that  the  bargello,  the  chief  of  the  sbirri,  was,  at  the 
demand  of  the  Orsini  family,  arrested  and  put  to  death.  For 
four  consecutive  days  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  terror ;  all  busi¬ 
ness  was  suspended,  and  all  the  shops  closed  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  patient  negotiation  of  the  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  that  the 
I  Roman  nobles  were  induced  to  disarm  and  to  dismiss  their 
hired  banditti. 

Sixtus  V.  on  the  morrow  of  his  election  announced  his 
intention,  in  an  address  to  the  Conservators  of  the  city,  of  put- 
J  ting  an  end  to  this  chronic  state  of  terror  and  disorder.  In  a 
i,  short  address,  after  an  allusion  of  some  bad  taste  to  the  weak 
I  government  of  his  predecessor,  he  enjoined  them  to  proceed  at 
once  to  a  rigorous  administration  of  justice,  and  said  he  would 
^  take  their  heads  off  if  they  failed  in  their  duties.  The  Con¬ 
servators  retired  in  a  state  of  abject  terror.  When  the  chief 
’  of  the  Orsini,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  the  suspected  assassin  of 
■  his  nephew,  appeared  before  him,  he  gave  him  such  a  stern 
look  and  such  a  speech,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  fly 
at  once  from  Rome.  The  day  before  his  coronation,  he  inau¬ 
gurated  the  stern  reign  which  he  contem])lated  by  an  act  of 
i  unheard-of  rigour,  lie  had  already  forbidden  the  carrying  of 
[  firearms  in  the  streets.  Four  young  men,  who  had  served  in 
the  troo|)  of  Sforza,  were  found  with  small  harquebuses  upon 
them ;  in  spite  of  all  the  solicitations  of  the  cardinals,  who 
represented  that  no  execution  had  ever  been  known  in  Rome 

I  between  the  election  and  the  coronation,  the  Pope  was  inex¬ 
orable.  The  four  young  culprits  were  hung  from  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  sunrise,  on  the  day  after 
their  capture,  and  their  bodies  were  still  hanging  when  the 
Pope  passed  in  procession  to  the  ceremony  in  St.  Peter’s. 

Even  before  his  coronation,  he  set  to  work  to  extirpate 
brigandage  at  large  throughout  his  dominions.  On  the  30th 
of  April,  1585,  the  Pope  published  a  bull,  addressed  to 
j  every  class  of  his  subjects,  enjoining  them  under  severe  penal- 
t  lies  to  assist  in  the  })ursuit  and  capture  of  brigands.  At  the 
sound  of  an  alarm-bell  or  at  some  other  signal  every  mem- 
;  ber  of  the  parish  was  required  to  take  arms.  And  this  bull 
j  was  further  supported  by  a  baiido  of  a  curious  character,  Avhen 
judged  by  the  ideas  of  our  own  time,  in  which  j)rices  were 
offered  for  the  heads  of  brigands,  and  every  member  of  a  troop 
of  banditti  offered  free  i)ardon  and  reward  for  the  betrayal  and 
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murder  of  their  comrades.  The  Pope  moreover  organised  a 
new  system  of  police,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  the  princes  of  neighbouring  states,  in  which 
the  brigands  were  accustomed  to  find  refuge.  To  these  mea¬ 
sures  some  of  the  bandit-chiefs  made  a  show  of  defiance. 
One  of  them,  Curzietto  del  Sambuco,  with  a  band  of  twenty- 
five,  traversed  the  Campagna,  presented  himself  at  the  gaten 
of  Rome  by  night,  and  called  insultingly  for  admission.  The 
guard  at  the  gate  came  out  and  attacked  him,  when  he 
retreated  into  the  church  of  San  Paolo  fuoii  le  Mura,  for¬ 
tified  himself  there,  and  resisted  for  some  time  an  attack  of 
troops.  After  u  hich  he  escaped  across  the  Abruzzi  and  joined 
the  famous  band  of  Marco  di  Sciarra ;  the  two  chiefs  together 
then  made  a  fresh  invasion,  marked  by  deeds  of  atrocity,  into 
the  Roman  States,  till  forces  sufficient  were  brought  against 
them  to  compel  them  to  separate.  Curzietto  escaped  to  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  from  thence  to  Trieste.  At  Trieste  he  relied  on  the 
protection  of  the  Km])ire,  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being 
arrested,  he  managed  to  seize  the  citadel,  and  threatened  to  blow 
it  up  and  lay  half  the  town  in  ruins.  After  some  parleying  with 
the  governor  of  Trieste,  Curzietto  came  out(»f  the  citadel,  when 
the  governor  contrived  to  drug  the  wine  of  the  brigand  chief 
and  his  band  with  opium,  to  seize  the  whole  body,  to  put  them 
in  irons,  and  embark  them  on  board  a  galley.  The  desperado 
was  determined  not  to  submit  tamely  to  his  fate ;  during  the 
voyage  he  and  a  fellow-prisoner  seized  their  opportunity,  and 
with  irons  on  their  wrists  and  ankles,  embraced  each  other,  and 
lea])ed  into  the  sea. 

Such  was  the  indomitable  character  of  the  malefactors  with 
whom  Sixtus  V.  had  to  deal.  But  there  were  among  them, 
as  we  have  said,  men  of  noble  descent,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  veritable  armies.  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Monteinar- 
ciano,  of  the  noble  family  of  Sienna,  was  one  of  them,  and 
he  had  been  the  terror  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  (Iregorv. 
Lamberto  Malatesta,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Rimini,  was 
another.  He  ravaged  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches 
of  Ancona.  Not  only  did  he  levy  contributions  on  whole 
districts,  but  he  stormed  castles,  and  even  took  the  town  of 
Imola  by  assault.  After  some  difficidty,  Sixtus  V.  ]>rocured 
the  extradition  of  ^lalatesta  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
in  whose  territory  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  this  criminal  was 
executed  at  Rome  on  a  scaffold  hung  with  black,  as  was  the 
I)rivilege  of  the  nobles. 

The  Pope  now  replaced  the  former  governor  of  Rome  by  a 
man  of  sterner  character,  of  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own  fc»r  severity, 
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and  a  set  of  police  regulations  were  issued  for  the  city  of 
Draconian  rigour,  directed  not  only  against  bearers  of  arms 
and  harbourers  of  brigands,  but  against  astrologers,  tellers  of 
fortune,  cheaters  at  cards,  blasphemers,  libellers,  and  all  guilty 
of  suspected  practices.  Neither  high  birth  nor  position  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  was  any  longer  a  protection.  Count 
Giovanni  Pepoli,  a  man  advanced  in  years  and  the  head  of 
that  illustrious  family,  was  put  to  death  for  harbouring  a 
brigand,  in  spite  of  the  great  consideration  he  enjoyed  in  his 
native  city,  and  of  the  earnest  intercession  of  his  relatives,  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  Cardinal  d’Este.  This  ruthless 
action  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Italy,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  hundreds  of  executions  of  malefactors  of  all  classes, 
while  the  bundo  which  had  been  published,  offering  prices  for 
the  heads  of  brigands,  was  of  universal  etiicacy.  A  priest  called 
Guercino  had  taken  to  the  life  of  a  bandit,  and,  with  a  party 
of  robbers,  held  all  travellers  on  the  road  near  Terracina  (later 
the  scene  of  Fra  Diavolo’s  exploits)  at  ransom.  He  had  even 
seized  Antonio  Caraffa,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Luceria, 
who  was  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and  left  him  with  his 
suite  nearly  naked  on  the  road.  The  bundo  of  the  Pope  suf¬ 
ficed  for  the  capture  of  Guercino,  for  he  was  betrayed, 
his  head  cut  off  and  sent  to  Koine  to  be  exposed  on  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  Another  renegade  priest,  Giovanni  Valente, 
had  the  audacity  to  establish  himself  with  a  troop  in  Latium,  to 
harry  the  country,  and  to  issue  edicts  in  the  royal  style.  The 
Papal  legate  had  exerted  in  vain  every  means  to  get  hold  of 
him,  but,  after  the  advent  of  Sixtus,  Valente  soon,  like  Guer¬ 
cino,  was  overcome  and  captured  by  the  bando  of  the  Pope. 

The  impatience  of  the  fiery  Pope  to  put  an  end  to  this 
scandalous  evil  was  immense.  A  year  after  his  accession  he 
complained  to  IM.  de  Pisany,  the  ambassador  of  Henry  III., 
that  as  yet  he  had  only  destroyed  seven  thousand  out  of  the 
twenty-seven  thousand  brigands  who  had  ravaged  his  dominions. 
His  difficulties  at  first  with  the  governments  of  the  neighbouring 
states  were  great.  ‘  Help  me,’  he  writes  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Francisco,  ‘  to  root  out  these  brigands,  who, 
‘  to  the  shame  of  the  Holy  See,  lay  waste  the  country.’  But  the 
Grand  Duke  at  first  showed  no  disposition  to  join  with  the 
Pope’s  projects  against  the  brigands ;  they  might  be  useful  allies 
in  time  of  war,  and  even  in  time  of  peace  he  was  enabled, 
by  protecting  them,  to  make  terms  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
Venetians  too  had  made  their  territory  a  soil  of  refuge  for  all 
fuorusciti  from  time  immemorial,  without  too  freely  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  reasons  of  their  exile,  and  regarded  the  right 
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of  asylum  as  one  of  the  most  inviolable  duties  of  the  Ke- 
public.  However,  the  energy  of  Sixtus  eventually  over¬ 
came  all  obstacles,  both  at  Florence  and  at  Venice.  The 
dukes  of  Urbino  and  of  Ferrara  assisted  him  in  his  crusade 
against  the  robbers;  while  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  had  orders 
from  Philip  II.  to  co-operate  with  the  Papal  authorities 
for  the  same  purpose ;  so  that  in  two  years  and  a  half  the 
Papal  States  were  swept  clean  of  brigandage,  and  the  Pope 
was  able  to  acknowledge  with  complacency  to  (iritti,  the 
V enetian  ambassador,  the  reception  of  a  despatch  from  Philij)  II. 
in  which  the  King  of  Spain  felicitated  him  on  the  extirpation 
of  the  brigands.  ‘  And  with  reason,’  said  the  Pope,  ‘  since  they 
‘  formed  an  army  large  enough  to  have  acted  with  the  Turks 
‘  or  the  Huguenots,  and  to  have  caused  immense  damage.’ 

Nor  was  the  severity  of  the  Pope  confined  to  the  brigands 
alone.  He  threatened  to  send  Cardinal  Sforza  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  if  he  refused  to  deliver  up  two  of  his  grooms 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  quarrel  in  which  blood  was 
shed.  Nicolino  Azzolino,  captain  of  the  Pontifical  Guard, 
a  relation  of  Cardinal  Azzolino,  was  executed  for  having 
wounded  an  ensign  in  his  company.  A  friar,  who  was  accused 
f»f  trafficking  on  the  credulity  of  the  people  by  means  of 
j)retended  miracles  of  an  image  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
Avas  scourged  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Corso.  A 
priest,  Annibali  Cappello,  who  Avas  accused  of  giving  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  Queen  of  England  of  Avhat  was  passing  at  Rome, 
AVJis  degraded,  led  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  there 
cruelly  executed.  His  hands  Avere  lopped  off,  his  tongue 
aa;v.s  cut  out,  and  he  Avas  then  hung  on  a  gibbet.  Crimes 
Avhich  Avere  of  ancient  date  Avere  punished  on  the  malefac¬ 
tors.  The  Count  Attllio  liaschi  of  Bologna  Avas  executed 
for  a  parricide  committed  forty  years  before.  The  Roman 
public,  according  to  immemorial  fashion,  characterised  these 
acts  of  severity  in  their  usual  caustic  Avay.  The  statues  of 
Marforio  and  Pasquin  held  frequent  conversations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Draconian  Pope.  ‘  ^Vhy,’  asked  the  statue 
<»f  St.  Paul  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  on  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  ‘have  you  your  travelling  Avallet  on  your  back?’ 

‘  Because,’  re})lied  St.  Peter,  ‘  I  am  afraid  of  being  called 
‘  to  judgment  for  having  cut  olF  the  ear  of  Malchus.’  Some 
young  noblemen,  among  Avhom  Avere  Virginio  Orsini,  Ascanio 
Sforza,  and  Marco  Antonio  Incoronati,  Avere  arrested  for 
having  made  light  of  the  Pope’s  rigorous  rule,  by  setting  up  a 
roAv  of  heads  of  cats  stuck  on  the  points  of  pikes  along  that  same 
famous  bridge  leading  to  the  old  mole  of  Hadrian,  and  esc.aped. 
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it  was  thought  narrowly,  with  their  lives.  As  for  the  people,  the 
very  name  of  Sixtus  sufficed  at  times  to  put  an  end  to  fighting 
in  the  street ;  and  mothers  are  said  to  have  quieted  their 
children  by  saying,  ‘  Sixtus  is  coming.’ 

The  severity  of  his  rule  was  well  typified  by  the  fact  that 
the  carnival  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  a  gibbet  at  one  end 
of  the  Corso  and  a  gibbet  at  the  other,  in  order  to  terrify  the 
people  from  celebrating  the  festivity  with  their  usual  violence 
and  licence.  It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  practice 
of  throwing  confetti  dux’ing  the  carnival  began  in  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V.,  when  it  supplanted  the  old 
fashion  of  throwing  dirt  and  ashes.  The  punishments  inflicted 
by  Sixtus  V.  for  even  light  offences,  were  as  terrible  as  those 
of  the  ISIiddle  Ages ;  branding,  and  piercing  of  the  tongue  with 
hot  irons,  and  lopping  off  the  hands  and  feet  were  among  them. 
Xor  would  the  Rope  endure  any  sarcastic  witticisms  addressed 
to  himself  or  his  family.  One  terrible  story  is  told  of  him. 
Marforio  asked  Pasquin  on  one  occasion  why  he  wore  such 
dirty  linen.  Pasquin  replied,  ‘  Because  my  washerwoman  has 
‘  been  made  a  princess.’  Pasquin  meant  by  his  washerwoman 
Donna  Camilla,  the  Pope’s  sister,  who  had  just  received  some 
new  mark  of  pontifical  favour.  ‘  Five  hundred  crowns  and  his 
‘  life  to  the  author  of  that  pasquinade,’  the  Pope  caused  to  be 
proclaimed.  The  author  gave  himself  up,  when  his  hands  and 
feet  were  chopped  off,  and  his  tongue  cut  out. 

Of  all  the  severe  measures  jmt  in  practice  by  the  Pope  for 
the  restoration  of  order  in  his  dominions,  none  were  so  strange 
as  that  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  get  rid  of  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  band  of  Curzietto,  Avhich  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
mountains.  Mules  laden  with  provisions,  as  though  for  a 
ducal  hunting-party,  were  driven  past  the  hold  of  the  brigands  ; 
the  brigands  caught  at  the  bait,  and  seized  the  provisions,  which 
were  all  poisoned.  The  Duke  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  present  of  thirty  heads  of  bandits  so  poisoned,  in  one  batch, 
to  the  Pope. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Sixtus  V.  that 
the  volumes  of  Baron  Ilubner  contain,  as  we  have  said,  the 
most  important  revelations  gathered  from  the  despatches  now 
first  published  of  the  Si)anish  and  Venetian  ambassadors.  The 
changes  of  mind  of  the  Pope  as  influencing  his  relations  with 
Philip  II.,  the  League,  and  Henri  III.  and  Ilenri  IV.,  can 
through  them  be  traced  in  a  way  clearly  explanatory  of  the 
apparent  vacillation  of  the  Papal  policy  during  the  eventful 
years  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus.  For  nowhere  in  the  modern 
history  of  Europe,  have  such  extraordinary,  tragic,  and  dramatic 
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events  occurred  in  such  rapid  succession,  as  durin"  the  reign  of 
four  years  and  four  months  of  this  Pope.  It  is  sufficient  to  re¬ 
call  the  excommunication  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  the  execution  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Day  of  the  Barricades  in  Paris,  the 
excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  union  of  the  armies  of  Henri  III. 
with  the  heretic  forces  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  the  excommu¬ 
nication  of  Henri  III.,  the  assassination  of  that  king  and 
the  consequent  accession  of  Henri  IV.,  a  relapsed  and  excom¬ 
municated  heretic,  to  the  throne  of  Saint  Louis — to  have  an  idea 
of  the  tremendous  and  incessant  pressure  of  responsibility  which 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  from  the  reports  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  of 
his  confidential  conversations  with  them  that  we  see  most  clearly 
the  workings  and  changes  of  his  mind  in  his  perplexities. 
Amid  the  worry  and  vexation  of  his  troubled  dealings  with 
I’hilip  II.,  with  Henri  III.,  and  the  League,  he  found  a  con¬ 
solation  in  unburthening  his  soul  to  the  envoys  of  the  ‘ 

‘  old  men,’  as  he  styled  them,  of  Venice,  whose  jmudence  and 
political  wisdom  he  had  learned  to  aj)preciate  during  his  stay 
in  their  city ;  and  who,  like  himself,  looked  with  commisera¬ 
tion  on  the  desolate  condition  of  unhappy  France,  and  lamented 
that  so  fair  a  kingdom  seemed  hopelessly  given  over  to  anarchy 
and  ruin.  Sixtus  was  a  great  talker.  He  loved  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room  declaiming  against  his  enemies,  and  giving 
vent  to  the  impressions  of  his  fervid  genius  and  chai’acter. 
(Iritti  and  Badoer,  the  Venetian  envoys,  were  the  safest  and 
most  habitual  recipients  of  these  strange  conversations,  though 
the  Pope  complained  that  the  Venetian  Government  could  not 
keep  a  secret :  no  wonder,  for  every  word  of  these  harangues 
was  reported  to  Venice  and  read  by  the  Seignory. 

Roman  Catholicism,  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Sixtus  V. 
to  the  pontifical  throne,  could  not  yet  resign  itself  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  not  to  be 
stamped  out  by  force  of  anns,  and  by  the  fires  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  There  was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Papacy 
and  its  adherents  did  not  look  forward  to  a  speedy  and  complete 
victory  over  Protestantism.  Such  was  the  faith  or  credulity  of 
Sixtus,  that  he  confidently  hoped  that  England,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  Roman  Church  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was 
yet  to  be  brought  back  into  the  Papal  fold — either  by  force  or 
by  the  conversion  of  the  Queen.  The  Pope  had  conceived  an 
intense  admiration  of  the  Queen  of  England,  as  a  valiant  and 
noble  woman ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  this  admiration  was 
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of  based  mainly  on  the  "allant  achievements  of  Drake,  whose 
5  re-  exploits  in  harrying  the  fleets  of  the  King  of  Spain,  cutting  off 

5n  of  his  galleons,  and  ransoming  his  colonies,  were  the  talk  of  all 

,  the  I  Europe,  and  gave  Philip  many  an  uneasy  hour.  The  name  of 
inish  L  n  Draco,  as  he  was  called  in  Italy,  was  constantly  in  the 
’  the  *  mouth  of  the  Poj)e  as  he  talked  with  the  Venetian  envoys ; 
III.  and  the  hardy  defiance  with  which  he  took  the  King  of  Si)aiu 
(imu-  by  the  beard  at  Vigo,  and  Lisbon,  and  Cadiz,  was  in  the  auto- 
and  cratic  mind  of  Sixtus  V.  ascribed  to  the  high  spirit  and  firm 
com-  t  crovernment  of  the  (iueen  of  England.  Oddly  enough,  Baron 
i  idea  f  Hiibner  speaks  of  the  name  of  Drake  as  ‘  aujourd’hui  pres- 
v'hich  I  ‘  qu’oublic.’  We  can  only  refer  him  to  the  brilliant  narrative 
diolic  I  of  Drake’s  discoveries  and  victories  in  the  pages  of  the  most 
orsof  I  graphic  and  recent  of  English  historians.  The  hope  of  the 
early  |  conversion  of  the  (^ueen  of  England,  who  is  said  also  to  have 
Lities.  entertained  a  reciprocal  admiration  for  Sixtus,  was  not  alto- 
with  getlier  the  dream  of  a  recluse  and  a  monk  ;  for  we  read  in  a 

i  con-  Venetian  despatch  that  the  Jesuits  did  really  report  to  him 

‘  wise  that  the  Queen  had  been  sounded,  and  was  not  found  hostile 
B  and  1  to  the  adoption  of  the  Catholic  creed.  Philip,  when  he  heard 
i  stay  I  of  the  Pontiff’s  hopes  in  this  respect,  declared  at  once  that 
isera-  I  they  wei’e  the  vainest  of  illusions;  the  French  Ambassador 
ented  |  declared  the  same  thing, — nevertheless  through  the  French 
archy  I  Envoy  in  England,  overtures  were  actually  made  to  the 
Ik  up  I  English  (^ueen ;  but,  as  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  confess  to 
giving  I  Badoer,  the  Venetian  Envoy,  they  were  not  received  encou- 
■acter.  1  ragingly — she  laughed  outright.  Nevertheless,  the  Pontiff 
t  and  I  did  not  renounce  hope,  and  he  confided  to  Pisany,  the  French 
bough  Ambassador,  that  her  assassination  had  often  been  proj)osed  to 
Id  not  him,  and  that  ‘  at  a  small  cost ;  but  he  had  rejected  these 
ingues  ‘offers,  since  he  loathed  and  detested  such  means’  of  ridding 
himself  of  an  enemy.  (Vol.  i.  p.  371.)  This,  however,  did 
tus\.  not  deter  him  from  raising  Allen  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal, 
e  con-  who  was  the  centre  of  the  J^esuit  plots  against  the  life  of  the 
t  to  be  I  Queen. 

[iquisi-  I  But  the  chief  theatre  of  interest — that  which  Sixtus  watched 
’apacy  with  unceasing  anxiety,  was  France.  The  miseries  of  France, 
mplete  which  they  styled  in  turns  that  ‘  most  noble  kingdom  ’ — ‘  the 
ility  of  ‘  ornament  and  right  eye  of  Christendom  ’ — were  continually 
d  been  bemoaned  in  common  by  the  Pope  and  Gritti ;  and  though  the 
[•y,was  Pope  at  first,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  seconded 
bree  or  the  French  policy  of  Philip,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  when  he 
ved  an  sjw  more  clearly  into  the  real  ends  of  Philip’s  schemes,  he 
.nt  and  resolutely  ojrposed  the  dictates  of  Spanish  ambition  in  spite 
on  was  of  all  efforts  at  intimidation.  The  distracted  and  desolate 
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condition  of  France,  then  in  tlie  last  phase  of  those  Ion"  fero 
cions  wars  of  relifiion  Avhieh  had  turned  large  tracts  of  the 
country  into  a  desert,  made  havoc  with  her  cities,  and  plunged 
the  nation  anew  into  barbarism,  was,  indeed,  sutticiently  ajs 
jialling  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  her  bitterest  enemies. 
I'here  was,  however,  one  man  in  Europe  who  looked  on  this 
dreadful  state  of  things  with  complacency,  and  that  was 
IMiilip  II.,  who  was  watching  the  game  of  the  Guises,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  country,  with  a  view'  of  consolidating  together  his  vast 
and  straggling  European  dominions,  and  of  doubling  his 
resources  and  his  j)ower  for  the  extermination  of  heresy. 
It  was  in  precisely  the  year  before  the  election  of  Sixtus  V. 
that  the  League  had  started  in  renew'ed  activity  in  conse- 
f|uence  of  Henri  of  Xavarre  becoming  the  next  heir  to  the 
French  crown  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  d’ Anjou;  and,  on  the 
16th  of  .lanuary,  1.585,  three  months  before  the  accession  of 
the  Pope,  the  famous  pact  of  Joinville  was  signed  between  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Spain,  which  virtually  jdaced  the  direction  of  the 
.alfairs  of  the  League  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  w  hile  the  Cardinal 
de  Hourbon  was  recognised  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  unite  for  the 
extinction  of  heresy  both  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  terror  created  by  the  news  of  this  convention  operated  so 
strongly  on  the  feeble  mind  of  the  vacillating  and  impotent 
Henri  III.,  that  six  months  later  he  threw'  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  party  of  the  (iiiises,  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Xemours,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  interdict  the  practice 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  France,  to  recall  all  edicts  of  tole¬ 
ration,  and  to  deliver  up  various  stn)ng  places  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  i)arty. 

The  new's  of  this  treaty,  which  h.ad  turned  grey  half  the 
moustache  of  Henri  of  Xavarre,  reached  the  Vatican  just  as 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Sacred  College  were  debating  on 
launching  the  bull  of  excommunication  against  both  Henri 
and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  to  declare  them  incapable  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  French  crow'ii.  The  I’ope  had  up  to  that 
time  withstood  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Olivares,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Philip,  and  of  the  emissaries  of  the  league.  ‘  We 
‘  are  not  accustomed,’  he  said,  ‘  to  condemn  peojde  without 
‘  hearing  them;’  but  the  tidings  of  the  treaty  of  Xemours 
decided  him.  The  bull  was  published  at  Home  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1585.  'I'he  object  of  the  Pope  was  to  weaken  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  to  consolidate  that  of  the  Catholics,  on 
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the  supposition  that  the  conciliation  between  the  Kinj'  and  the 
party  of  the  Guises  was  securely  effected  and  was  sincere.  It 
was  the  first  political  act  of  Sixtus  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
France,  performed  at  a  time  when  he  was  wholly  under  the 
Spanish  influence ;  hut  he  soon  perceived  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  mistake,  and  had  fiillen  into  a  trap  set  for  him  by 
Spain  and  the  League.  He  had,  moreover,  acted  with  a  preci¬ 
pitation  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  the  Church ;  for  the  ex¬ 
communication  should  have  been  preceded  by  a  mnnitorio 
addressed  to  the  parties  whom  it  was  j)roposed  to  excommu¬ 
nicate,  and  this  formality  was  not  observed. 

As  is  well  known,  this  violent  proceeding,  though  received 
triumjdiantly  by  the  League,  was  viewed  by  all  moderate 
Catholics  with  dismay,  as  an  aggression  on  the  independence 
of  France  and  a  violation  of  its  traditions.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  remonstrated  against  it  in  tenns  both  dignified  and  in¬ 
dignant,  while,  as  is  well  known,  Ilejiri  of  NavaiTe  had  a 
defiant  protest  affixed  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Vatican,  in 
which  he  brought  a  counter-accusation  of  heresy  against  the 
Pope,  which  he  offered  to  prove  in  full  council ;  and  trusted 
that  God  would  avenge  on  the  Pope  and  his  successors  the 
injury  done  to  his  King,  his  house,  and  his  blood,  and  to  all 
the  courts  of  the  Parliament  of  P’ ranee.  The  Pope  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  soon  aw'are  of  the  false  step  he  had  taken  to  make  him 
cautious  before  giving  way  in  future  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
ambassadors  at  his  court  in  behalf  of  the  powers  they  repre¬ 
sented.  The  chief  of  these  was  of  course  the  ambassador  of 
Philip,  Don  Juan  Enrique  dc  Guzman,  Conde  de  Olivares, 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Spain,  and  father  of 
the  celebrated  duke,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  who  swayed 
for  a  time  the  foi’tunes  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  his 
youth  he  had  followed  the  career  of  arms,  and  received  a 
wound  at  Saint  (Quentin,  which  rendered  him  lame  for  life. 
His  unbending,  unyielding  temperament,  his  Castilian  bearing 
and  disdain,  his  complete  representation  of  the  tyi)c  of  cha¬ 
racter  styled  sosirt/o,  which  is  so  much  admired  in  Spain,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  entire  devotion  to  Philip,  made  him  the  most 
forinidahle  personage  with  whom  Sixtus  V.  had  to  deal  at  his 
court.  The  disputes  between  them  were  at  last  incessant  and 
even  violent ;  and  though  the  Pope  frequently  demanded  his 
recall,  he  remained  at  Koine  and  embittered  the  existence  of 
Sixtus  nearly  up  to  the  very  last  hour.  The  pensions  and 
sums  of  money  which  he  distributed  among  the  cardinals,  pre¬ 
lates,  and  great  and  small  functionaries  at  Rome,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  gained  him  a  large  body  of  ailherents,  and  his 
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influence  was  paramount  in  the  Sacred  College.  Gregory 
XIII.  he  had  completely  subjugated  ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Sixtus  V.  he  soon  saw  that  he  must  prepare  to  put  in  practice 
new  arts  of  diplomacy  and  new  powers  of  intimidation.  Sixtus  V. 
had  ideas  of  the  Pajtal  dignity  more  in  consonance  with  those 
of  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII.,  than  with  those  of  the 
feeble  Gregory ;  for  the  new  pontiff  soon  after  his  election 
threatened  with  excommunication  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  for  having  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  corn  to  the  Roman  States  in  a  time  of  dearth. 

At  first,  indeed,  Olivares  affected  to  treat  with  disdain  the 
capacity  and  ignorance  of  affaii’s  of  the  friar- pope.  V'ith  his 
immense  experience  of  the  world  and  of  state  affairs,  he 
thought  it  imj)ossible  that  the  recluse  just  promoted  would  be 
able  to  support  pretensions  which  he  regarded  as  absurd  in 
com[)arison  with  the  power  and  authority  of  Philip  II. ;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  It  Avas  the  Pope  in  the  end  who  got  the  better 
both  of  Olivares  and  the  Spanish  King.  Olivares  revenged 
himself  by  incessantly  accusing  Sixtus  V.  in  his  despatches 
to  Philip  of  bad  faith,  vacillation,  and  of  Avaiting  on  events 
for  the  purpose  of  inclining  to  the  successful  side ;  but  this 
method  of  self-defence  is  not  uncommon  Avith  defeated  intri¬ 
guers.  At  last,  indeed,  carried  aAvay  by  pique  and  passion,  he 
passed  the  limits  of  decency,  and  in  a  violent  interview  Avith 
the  Pope  jdaced  Philip  under  the  alternative  either  of  break¬ 
ing  Avith  Sixtus  altogether  or  of  replacing  his  ambassador. 
Pliilip,  adroitly  managed  to  save  him  the  appearance  of  dis¬ 
grace  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Sessa  to  Rome  as  special  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  by  retaining  Olivares  in  the  second  rank.  Olivares 
outlived  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  became  subsequently  Viceroy 
of  Naples.  He  lived  into  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  Avhen  he 
disa[)peared  from  the  scene  of  politics  as  the  vietim  of  a  court 
intrigue ;  but  his  memory  survived  among  his  countrymen  as 
the  great  papalista  of  his  time. 

The  interests  of  the  French  King  Henri  III.  Avere  under 
the  joint  protection  of  his  relative  the  Cardinal  d’Este  and 
his  ambassador,  the  Marquis  of  Pisany,  of  Avhose  despatches 
Baron  Iliibner  also  makes  frequent  use.  Jean  de  Vivonne, 
also  styled  De  Torettes,  seigneur  de  Saint  Gouard,  marquis 
of  Pisany,  chevalier  dcs  ordres  du  roi,  colonel  of  the  light  Italian 
cavalry,  and  seneschal  of  Saintonge,  had  arrived  at  Rome  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Although  he  Avas  no  match  for 
( llivares  in  subtlety  or  iii  resource,  he  Avas  a  brilliant  type  of 
the  brave  and  loyal  French  nobleman  of  his  time.  He  Avas 
quick-witted  and  intelligent,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
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master :  of  a  lively  susceptibility  in  matters  of  etiquette,  in  which 
lie  always  gallantly  sustained  the  interests  of  France  against 
Spain,  while  in  matters  of  honour  his  hand  went  ever  swiftly 
to  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  was  married  to  one  of  the  Savelli 
family,  and  his  {)alace  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  young  nobles  of  Rome,  who  played  there  deeply  in  spite 
of  the  severe  decrees  of  Sixtus  against  gambling.  The  gay  and 
gallant  bearing  of  Pisany  was  more  congenial  both  to  Roman 
society  and  to  the  Pope  than  the  stately  and  imperious  arrogance 
of  Olivares ;  and  though  Pisany,  in  his  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  representing  the  complicated  and  varying  iiiterests  of 
Henri  III.,  whom  the  Poi)e  held  in  undisguised  contempt,  had 
more  than  one  serious  misunderstanding  with  the  Pontiff,  he 
retained  his  favour  to  the  end.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  which  he  did  on  the  instant,  saying 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  jM)ntifical 
dominions  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  matter  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  he  was  enabled  to  return,  with  an  increase  of 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  that  very  much  by  reason 
of  his  gallant  conduct  in  surprising  and  capturing  by  night  the 
crew  of  a  Barbary  corsair,  by  whom  he  himself  had  been  taken 
prisoner  on  his  voyage  home  to  France. 

The  interests  of  the  League  were  represented  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Sens,  and  by  special  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  on  the  part 
of  the  (riiises.  The  ambassador  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  the  son-in-law  of  Philip,  and  therefore  inclining  to 
Spain,  and  the  envoys  of  Venice,  Priuli,  Gritti,  and  Badoer, 
whom  the  Po])e  saw  regularly  once  a  week  as  they  succeeded 
each  other  at  Rome,  were,  besides  the  above-named  pei’sonages, 
the  most  active  re[)resentatives  of  foreign  powers  at  Rome ;  and 
by  |)ersonal  interviews  with  them,  and  from  the  reports  of  his 
legatees,  the  Pope,  who  was  his  own  Foreign  Minister,  gra¬ 
dually  familiarised  himself  with  external  politics,  and  arrived  at 
the  decisions  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  confficting 
interests,  and  to  preserve  in  integrity  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  As  for  the  smaller  Italian  states,  such  as  Tuscany, 
Ferrara,  and  Urblno,  they  weighed  slightly  in  the  balance, 
although  they  were  from  jealousy  of  Spain,  or  from  reasons  of 
relationship,  more  inclined  to  the  French  than  to  the  Spanish 
interest.  Parma,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  the  connexion  of 
Philip  with  Alexander  Farnese,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
glory,  was  in  the  Spanish  interest;  while  Austria,  under 
the  rule  of  the  phlegmatic  Rudolph,  the  only  great  remain- 
mg  Catholic  European  power  besides  Poland — too  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action  — was,  although  inclined  to  Spain,  too 
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much  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  German  politics  to  take 
an  active  share  in  the  diplomatic  battles  of  which  the  Papal 
court  was  the  daily  theatre. 

That  the  foreign  policy  of  Sixtus  should  have  undergone 
frequent  changes  in  the  then  confused  state  of  European 
oj)inion,  in  the  presence  of  the  interminable  state  of  anarchy, 
and  with  the  impossibility  of  divining  what  were  in  reality  the 
aims  of  Philip,  and  Avhether  he  had  the  j)ower  of  carrying  them 
into  effect,  was  not  only  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  indeed  it 
Avas  almost  necessary  that  such  should  be  the  case,  when  the 
strange  character  of  the  domination  exercised  by  the  Paj)acy  is 
duly  considered.  The  first  object  of  Sixtus  was  the  extinction 
of  heresy  and  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See; 
and  to  this  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  other  interests, 
as  of  lesser  consideration.  He  had  much  at  heart,  it  is  true, 
the  Avclfare  and  independence  of  France,  and  the  preservation 
of  royal  authority  there  ;  but  this  was  an  object  which  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  at  any  moment  rather  than  yield  a  jot  of 
ins  spiritual  authority,  or  lose  one  chance  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  AVhen,  therefore,  Henri  HI.,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nemours,  adopted  the  ju-inclples  of  the  League,  and  undertook 
to  put  down  heresy,  it  seemed  to  Sixtus  that  his  duty  was 
plain,  since  he  could  support  the  royal  authority  and  earry  on 
the  work  of  suj»i)rcssing  heretical  doctrine  at  the  same  time. 
He  therefore  frankly  at  this  period  supported  the  King  of 
France ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  F rench  king  not  only 
was  lax  in  his  pursuit  of  heretics,  but  showed  a  disposition  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenots,  he  withdrew  his  favour 
from  the  royal  cause,  and  bestowed  it  on  Philip  and  the 
League. 

The  leading  points  of  the  policy  of  Sixtus  with  respect  to 
France  Avere  laid  doAvn  in  his  instructions  to  the  legate  ^loro- 
sini.  They  are  given  by  Tempesti,  and  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  folloAving  projKisitions : — 

1.  The  Po])c  desired  that  the  King  should  be  respected  and 

obeyed  by  all,  especially  by  the  princes  of  the  League. 

2.  That  the  king  should  cease  to  ])rotect  Protestants. 

3.  That  no  heretics  should  succeed  to  the  croAvn. 

4.  That  the  nuncio  should  obtain  the  execution  of  his  bull 

relatiA’e  to  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  at  Kome. 

5.  That  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should  be  re¬ 

ceived  and  published  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

6.  And,  above  all,  the  Pope  remembered  that  he  represented 

in  his  ])erson  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and 

therefore  he  Avould  not  allow  himself  to  be  Avon  over 
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by  one  i)arty  more  than  another,  hut  would  lean  only  to 
that  party  which  in  sincerity  of  heart  w**uld  labour  for 
the  glory  of  God,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic 
'  faith,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  for  the  estab¬ 

lishment  of  peace. 

The  duty  of  playing  the  part  of  common  father  to  all  the 
Catliolics  of  Europe,  in  their  state  (tf  division  and  mutual 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  was  one  of  siithcient  dithculty  in  itself; 
and  when  it  was  complicated  with  the  ecpially  imperative  duty 
I  of  exterminating  all  the  other  Christian  chil'dreu  who  had 
eiuaiicipated  themselves  from  the  paternal  roof,  the  ditH- 
culty  was  immense  indeed.  The  whole  foreign  policy  of 
Sixtus  may,  indeed,  be  summed  up  in  these  words; — ‘  I  should 
‘  prefer  that  the  extermination  of  heresy  should  be  effected  by 
‘  the  regularly  constituted  powers,  each  in  his  own  territory  ; 
‘  but  if  they  fail  in  their  duty,  I  will  give  my  benedictions  and 
‘  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  those  who  will  kill  the  greatest 
‘  number  of  heretics.’ 

Such,  in  fact,  was  his  ])olicy  with  regard  to  England.  lie 
would  have  preferred  that  the  (^ueen  should  be  converted,  and 
that  she  should  liave  led  or  driven  her  subjects  back  into  the 
Papal  fold.  He  never  (juite  lost  sight  of  this  vain  hope;  but 
when  he  could  no  longer  delude  himself  with  the  expectation 
of  its  speedy  fulfilment,  after  the  execution  of  Mary  t^ueen  of 
Scots,  he  urged  forward  Philip  in  his  undertaking  to  ccuuiuer 
the  country,  and  promised  subsidies  for  the  fitting  out  of  the 
Armada.  But  the  views  of  the  Pope,  both  with  respect  to 
Philip  and  the  Armada,  and  the  continual  suspicions  winch  he 
entertained  respecting  the  good  faith  of  Philip,  as  well  as  the 
general  turn  (»f  his  mind,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  re- 
])orts  of  Gritti  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  during  the  preparation  of 
the  doomed  Heet.  It  must  be  premised  that,  like  Pius  V.,  his 
early  protector,  Sixtus  never  ceased  to  have  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Hast,  and  to  cherish  fondly  the  idea  of  organising  a  new 
crusade  against  the  infidel. 

When  Gritti  brought  him  news  that  the  Turks  and  the 
Persians  had  ceased  to  be  at  war,  he  burst  out  with  the  excla¬ 
mation  : 

‘  Here  is  a  great  and  fair  opportunity  lost.  Now  the  heretics  can 
all  obtiiin  succour  of  the  Turk  and  do  us  much  damage.’ 

He  lamented, 

‘That  he  had  to  furnish  the  King  of  Spain  with  so  much  money — 
800,000  crowns  a  year — and  ho  cries,  The  Spanish  galleys  do  nothing 
I  but  caiTy  on  commerce,  and  the  money  of  the  Church  is  sjiont  othcr- 
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wise  than  for  what  it  was  given.  Hence  the  anger  of  God,  the  insulu 
and  losses  whicli  the  King  has  to  endnre  everywhere  ;  in  Holland  and 
in  Flanders  he  takes  one  town  and  loses  two,  while  a  woman  contrives 
to  combine  the  Princes  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Navarre  against 
him,  and  finds  in  herself  resources  enough  to  turn  the  world  ujwde 
down.’ 

Gritti  enjoins  the  Do"e  to  keep  this  rejxtrt  secret.  He  ig 
struck  with  the  suspicions  of  the  Pope  about  Philip’s  schemes. 
‘  It  is  certain,’  Gritti  writes,  ‘  that  the  king  of  Spain  is  arming, 
‘  but  not  certain  that  it  is  against  England.’  A  month  or  two 
later  the  Poj)e  said  : — 

‘  I  pray  that  the  siyaori  of  Venice  may  behave  so  that  we  remain 
friends,  and  that  there  may  arise  no  cause  tor  ([uarrel  between  us,  but 
that  we  may  be  able  to  aid  each  other  recipi  itcally.’ 

Then,  pointing  to  a  sketch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  which 
had  been  sent  him,  and  which  was  lying  on  his  desk : — 

‘  We  might  purchase  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  tiie  Turks.  They 
would  give  it  to  us  for  money.  But  that  does  not  suit  us ;  for  we  would 
not  have  it  thought  that  we  cannot  take  it  by  force  ;  and  although  we 
may  not  hope  to  do  it  in  our  lifetime,  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  let  the 
world  believe  it  is  impos-sible.  We  should  fear  also  that  in  transport¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  Rome  we  should  commit  a  sin,  and  do  whatb 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  since  it  was  his  will  that  he  should  be  bom 
iit  Bethlehem,  and  that  he  should  die  at  Jcrusiilem.  We  see  too  that 
though  the  cradle  of  our  Lord  is  at  Rome,  no  one  comes  to  see  it;  while 
to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  many  go  every  year  to  Jerusjilcm.  They 
siiy  the  pilgrims  are  ill-treated  by  the  Turks.  We  must  have  patience 
until  God  sends  the  man  who  in  honour  of  His  Divine  Majesty  may 
be  willing  to  recompier  the  Holy  City.  A  man  would  suffice,  for  the 
rest  is  not  wanting.  The  forces  of  the  King  of  Spain  would  alone 
sullice,  if  he  would  employ  them  for  this  purpose — he  who  has  so 
many  kingdoms,  such  revenues,  such  power.  And  then  he  would  not 
be  alone ;  for  who  would  not  aid  him  ?  Ferrara,  Florence,  Mantua, 
I'rbino  would  concur  with  all  their  means.  With  Genoa  we  know 
the  King  does  as  he  likes.  And  even  if  the  Sitjtioria  of  Venice  would 
not  compromise  itself  openly  with  the  Turks,  there  would  not  be  a 
well-to-do  woman  in  Venice  or  her  provinces  who  would  not  pay  four 
or  five  soldiers  for  the  enterprise.  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting; 
a  prince — a  Constantine,  a  Theodosius,  an  Arcadius,  a  Lothaire,  or 
such  as  these.  It  is  the  prince  alone  whom  we  des{)air  to  find  in  our 
lifetime;  for  we  see  none  among  them  cajuible  of  fulfilling  this  task. 
However,  let  us  not  despair.  If  he  should  apj)ear,  wo  have  for  our  part 
prepared  three  millions,  and  before  this  sum  is  sjmnt,  we  will  take  cat« 
to  provide  more.  With  the  money  which  these  armaments  again.«t 
Fingland  cost,  this  expedition  might  have  been  undertaken.  Already 
we  have  spent  thirteen  millions,  and  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
King  is  growing  ridierdous  with  his  Armada,  while  the  Queen  manage* 
her  affairs  well.  If  this  tcoman  tcere  hut  a  Catholic,  .she  would  be 
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loved  by  us  above  all ;  for  she  is  of  very  great  worth.  See  what  a 
iiitin  is  Drake  !  With  his  small  force  he  has  burnt  twenty-five  ships 
of  the  King  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  a  great  number  at  Lisbon  ; 
he  has  made  booty  of  his  fleets,  held  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  at 
ransom,  and  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  that  tlie  English  run  after 
him  to  share  his  glory;  while  his  enemies  fly  from  him  in  terror.  This 
Spinish  Armada  gives  us  much  trouble.  We  have  unfavourable  pre¬ 
sentiments,  and  fear  a  bad  result.  Instead  of  setting  out  in  September 
last  year,  as  we  advised,  since  in  war  promptitude  is  the  main  point, 
the  King  keeps  on  delaying,  and  he  _  hits  shifted  about  and  left  the 
Queen  time  to  make  preparations  to  receive  him.’  {Hiibner,  vol.  i. 
p.  MS.) 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  ill  success  of  the  Armada  which  changed 
for  ever  the  good  relations  between  Sixtus  and  Philip.  Of  the 
increasing  discontent  of  the  Pope,  even  before  the  news  of  the 
great  disaster  had  arrived  at  the  Vatican,  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  despatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Pisany : — 

I  ‘  He  commenced  to  speak  strangely  to  me  of  the  King  of  Spain  and 
his  ministers,  and  told  me  that  more  than  20,000  men  were  dead  of 
the  said  fleet  of  Portugal,  and  that  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  by  lack  of 
good  management,  twenty-eight  great  vessels  of  the  fleet  had  been 
i  stranded,  and  were  all  shattered  and  disabled ;  and  that  in  Flanders, 
the  Italians  who  had  been  sent  there  in  the  last  year  were  all  dead  ; 
so  that  he  sjiw  all  things  going  from  bad  to  worse  on  that  side,  and  yet 
that  they  wanted  to  make  him  believe  that  all  was  going  on  excellently; 
the  army  was  going  to  put  to  sea  on  the  fourth  of  this  month  (March, 
1588),  and  make  the  attempt  which  he  knew  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  it.  And  that  they  worried  him  to  give  them  700,000  crowns 
which  he  had  promised  them,  but  that  that  was  when  they  should  act 
witli  good  faith  and  have  a  good  footing  on  shore  (in  England),  and 
tliat  he  had  heard  that  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
tlie  Duke  of  Medina- Sidonia,  of  whose  capacity  or  good  luck  he  had  no 
opinion,  was  chosen  for  chief  and  general  of  the  fleet.  But  that  whatever 
came  of  the  said  enterprise,  he  would  take  care  that  nothing  should  be 
done  either  to  the  prejudice  of  France,  or  which  could  give  it  any 
cause  of  fear.’  * 

Philip  II.,  indeed,  never  was  the  same  man  after  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Armada — a  darker  gloom  than 
ever  weighed  thenceforth  on  the  Escurial.  Accustomed  as 

•  Baron  Hiibner  .says  (vol.  i.  p.  397)  that  the  Armada  sailed  in 
August,  1588;  but  it  is  notorious  that  its  destruction  occurred  in  July. 
He  also  intimates  that  the  main  object  of  Philip  II.  in  preparing  the 
great  expedition  was  to  vindicate  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Spain 
agiiinst  the  attacks  of  the  English.  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
truth,  for  the  real  design  of  the  Aimada  was  to  enable  the  army  ol'  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  then  in  Flanders,  to  invade  and  conquer  the  country, 
to  dethrone  the  Queen,  and  to  extirimte  heresy. 
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the  monarch  was  to  dissimulation,  this  time  he  could  not  con-  rer 

ceal  his  affliction.  A  des])atch  of  Ilieroniino  Lippomano,  the  hot 

Venetian  envoy  at  Madrid,  to  the  Doge,  dated  6th  September,  the 

158S,  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  desolation  and  dejection  the 

of  Philip,  and  the  state  of  public  oj)inion  at  Madrid.  As  for  He 

Philij),  ‘  It  is  impossible  for  the  monarch,’  he  says,  ‘  to  hide  pre 

‘  his  distress  from  the  public.  He  lives  (juite  retired,  and  will  caj 

‘  see  no  one ;  he  has  re-made  his  will,  and  passes  whole  hours  rec 

‘  with  his  confessor.’  In  another  despatch,  dated  27th  Fe-  an; 

bruary,  1589,  the  ambassador  further  shows  how  ])ermanently  wit 

the  king  had  been  cast  down  by  the  great  blow  he  had  re-  cor 

ceived.  Another  calamity  had  fallen  on  the  king,  in  the  form  Oli 

of  the  desperate  illness  of  his  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  after-  I’o 

Avards  known  as  Philip  III.  pro 

‘  The  King  has  felt  much  this  misfortune,  as  was  reasonable,  and  as 
has  been  told  me  by  those  who  entereil  into  his  room,  he  could  not  rep 

utter  a  word,  only  he  raised  his  eyes  freipiently  to  heaven,  and  showed  not 

inwardly  his  extreme  grief.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  every-  inv 

thing  to  dissemble  his  great  trouble,  never  having  ceased  to  sign  and  Poj 
carry  on  his  business  as  he  is  accustomed  ;  and  ho  did  not  even  go  to 
see  his  son  while  he  was  in  danger,  only  to-day  I  hear  he  has  seen 
him.’  {^Iliibner,  vol.  iii.  p.  295.)  .  , 


As  for  the  court,  Lippomano  says  iu  the  first  despatch,  they  till 

reproached  aloud  the  King  for  having  conceived  and  executed  so  cas: 

perilous  a  design  without  listening  to  any  other  advice  but  that  to 

of  Don  Juan  de  Ydiaciuez  and  Don  Cristoforo  de  Moro.  They  con 

threw  blame  on  the  Duke  of  Parma,  they  raised  to  the  skies  the  see 

merits  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  order  to  tlu’ow  discredit  on  Medina  Jol 

Sidonia.  The  public  of  Madrid  Avere  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  rap 

attempts  to  conceal  the  amount  of  the  disaster  Avhich  had  be-  to  ] 

fallen  the  Spanish  fleet,  nor  the  prayers  for  victory  Avhich  Avere  tor 

still  offered  in  churches,  or  by  the  futile  demonstrations  made  his 

for  the  creation  of  another  Invincible  Spanish  Arm.ada.  New  prii 

admirals  and  new  generals  Avere  named,  but  ships  and  men  ear 

Avere  Avanting.  ‘  Last  year,’  said  the  sharp-tongued  Avits  at  mis 

Madrid,  ‘  there  Avas  a  fleet  Avithout  a  commander,  this  year  Ave  In 

‘  have  commanders  but  no  fleet.’  Oli 

At  the  Vatican,  the  affliction  of  the  Pope  took  the  form  of  slot 
extreme  ill  humour.  One  consolation,  hoAvever,  Sixtus  drew  of  s 
from  the  disaster  — he  had  saved  his  money,  his  three  millions  tolc 
Avere  safe  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  some  subsidies  he  , 
had  lost,  it  is  true,  but  the  conditions  on  Avhich  he  Avas  to  give 
the  million  of  croAvns  had  not  been  fulfilled — no  Spanish  ^ti 

army  had  set  foot  in  England — and  the  sum  he  had  promised  the 

to  pay  over  to  Philip  on  that  contingency  Avould  therefore  vhu 
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remain  in  his  own  treasury,  and  not  be  scattered  over  the 
bottom  of  the  English  Channel  and  of  the  North  Sea.  Pisany, 
the  French  ambassador,  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  him  after 
the  evil  news  arrived ;  he  took  occasion,  as  representative  of 
Henri  III.,  who  had  looked  Avith  a  suspicious  eye  on  the 
preparations  for  the  Armada,  and  had  been  driven  from  his 
capital  by  the  machinations  of  Philip  Avith  the  League,  to 
recall  maliciously  to  the  Pope’s  memory  that  he  had  never 
augured  aa-cII  of  this  enterj)rise  of  the  Armada,  undertaken 
without  the  advice  or  concurrence  of  his  king ;  and  Sixtus, 
contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  Avas  silent.  The  audiences  of 
Olivares  AA'ith  the  Pope  Avere  of  a  more  stormy  nature.  The 
Pope  held  his  peace  till  the  Spanish  ambassador  demanded  the 
promised  million  of  croAA’ns  at  once,  on  the  ground  of  the 
disaster  and  of  the  Avant  of  money  in  Flanders.  The  Pope 
replied  the  convention  could  not  be  applied  as  circumstances 
noAv  stood.  Olivares  ansAvered  at  length,  that  the  Spanish  king 
invoked  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  convention.  The 
Pope  listened  to  his  statement  Avithout  interruption,  but  AA'ith 
signs  of  impatience,  clenching  his  fingers  nervously  together 
as  his  manner  Avas  Avhen  he  was  moved.  At  last  he  broke  out 
in  fury,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  more  demands  for  money 
till  he  had  further  ncAvs  of  the  fleet.  The  Pope,  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  of  altercation  Avith  the  Spanish  ambassador,  gave  loose 
to  his  ])assion  in  a  Avay  Avhich  brought  about  scenes  almost 
comic  from  their  violence ;  he  knit  his  heavy  broAvs,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  his  seat  beneath  the  haldacchino,  and  Avalked 
Aiolently  up  and  doAAn  the  room,  gesticulating  AA'ildly,  perorating 
rapidly,  and  folloAved  by  the  ambassador,  Avho  was  not  alloAved 
to  put  in  a  word,  so  long  and  so  vehement  and  so  peremp¬ 
tory  Avas  the  Pope’s  outfloAV  of  indignation.  The  high  tones  of 
his  angry  voice  Avere  heard  even  in  the  antechamber,  and  his 
private  cameriere.  Monsignore  Sangaletto,  remained  Avith  his 
ear  against  the  door  of  his  inner  cabinet,  trembling  Avith  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  fear,  and  Avaiting  hopefully  for  a  calm. 
In  such  moments  the  angry  old  man  Avas  unapproachable,  but 
Olivares  Avas  the  only  man  Avho  never  yielded  to  these  explo¬ 
sions  of  passion,  and  his  imperturbable  jiersistence  and  system 
of  suggested  and  sometimes  open  menace  grcAV  at  last  to  be  in¬ 
tolerable  and  even  indecent. 

‘  I  find,’  Avrites  Olivares,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  despatch  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  ‘  the  Pope  very  lukcAvarm  in  showing  stitis- 
&ction  Avhen  good  neAvs  arrives  from  Spain,  and  very  little  affected  at 
the  had.  Jlis  envi/  at  the  greatness  of  your  Majesty  and  the  pain 
vhich  he  feels  in  expending  his  money  tcork  more  powerfully  on  him 
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t/ian  the  tee! fare  of  the  Church  and  his  zeal  for  the  extermination  of 
heretics.  If  he  promised  you  subsidies,  it  was  iu  the  hope  that  the 
exjHidition  would  never  come  off.  Wlien  the  affairs  of  the  King  go 
wrong,  his  pride  and  his  arrogance  become  insupportable;  he  puts  the 
knife  to  my  throat,  and  forgets  that  the  detriment  of  your  Majesty  turns 
also  to  the  disiidvantoge  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  cause  of  God.  In 
this  occasion  his  bad  nature  has  broken  out  again.  However,  I  keep 
my  ground. 

‘  In  order  that  your  Majesty,’  he  WTitrs  again,  ‘  may  have  an  idea 
of  how  well  the  1  loly  Father  understands  military  and  naval  affairs,  I 
just  mention  this,  that  he  wished  me  to  beg  your  Majesty  to  give  orders 
that  the  tleet  in  j)assing  might  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Kochelle.' 
{lliihner,  vol.  i.  p.  401.) 

Olivares,  in  his  despatches  to  Philip,  hrings  again  and  again 
three  charges  against  the  Pope — had  faith,  violent  temper,  and 
ignorance  of  affairs.  It  was  natural  that  a  toiled  diplomatist 
should  attempt  to  justify  himself  w'ith  his  sovereign,  and  to  take 
his  revenge  on  his  adversary,  for  he  regarded  Sixtus  V.  as  little 
less,  for  the  little  way  he  was  able  to  make  at  the  Papal  Court. 
As  for  the  violent  temper,  Olivares,  as  we  have  seen,  had  some 
ground  for  his  accusation.  As  for  the  Pope’s  ignorance  of  affairs 
too,  the  ambassador’s  allegation  was  also  plausible;  it  was 
hardly  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  man  who  had 
jtassed  the  greater  j)art  of  his  life  as  a  poor  friar,  and  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  obscurity  and  retirement  to  he  the  Spiritual  Chief 
of  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  should  at  once  he  a  match 
for  the  veterans  of  politics  in  dealing  wdth  the  perplexed  Euro- 
j)can  interests  on  Avhich  he  had  to  pronounce  a  decision.  The 
wonder  is  that  a  man  of  sixty-four,  with  such  a  previous  train¬ 
ing,  should  have  been  able  to  hold  his  own  so  well.  As  for  the 
charge  of  had  faith,  this  seems  to  he  a  mere  invention  of  the  spite 
of  (ilivares ;  the  Pope  aimed  first  at  securing  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  as  he  comprehended  them,  in  all  their  integrity; 
he  had  at  heart  also  the  interests  of  every  European  nation,  but 
these  he  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  Interests  of  the  Church, 
lie  never  concealed  that  he  Avas  op|)osed  to  all  schemes  of 
universal  monarchy,  and  Avished  each  nation  to  remain  within 
its  oAvn  limits — he  had  in  fact  a  clear  vicAV  of  the  necessity  of 
a  balance  of  poAver.  ‘  The  great  Christian  princes,’  he  said, 
in  one  of  his  numerous  conversations  Avith  Gritti,  ‘  have  each 
‘  need  of  a  counterpoise,  for  if  one  of  them  should  j)redominate, 
‘  all  the  others  aa’ouUI  run  a  risk  of  being  imiK)sed  upon.’ 

It  is  a  curious  trait  in  his  character,  that  as  a  politician  he 
had  infinitely  more  admiration  for  Elizabeth — that  is  for  Eng¬ 
land — and  f«)r  Henri  IV.  than  for  the  plotter  and  schemer  of 
the  Escurial,  Avho  aimed  at  so  much  and  effected  so  little.  In 
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fact  the  Popes  were  never  well  affected  to  Spain,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  assumption  of  the  championship  of  the  Catholic 
creed.  Paul  IV.  never  spoke  of  the  Spanish  king  or  nation 
without  calling  them  heretics,  schismatics,  accursed  of  God, 
seed  of  Jews  and  Moors  and  the  dregs  of  the  world.  Indeed 
Paul  IV.  was  at  one  period  at  actual  war  with  Philip  II. 

But  if  Sixtus  V.  cannot  be  accused  of  actual  bad  faith,  at 
least  his  political  career  was  full  of  apparent  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies.  The  explanation  of  which  is,  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  a  certain  extent  justifies  the  imputations  of 
Olivares,  that  he  was  waiting  for  events.  He  did  not  dare 
absolutely  to  reject  the  overtures  of  Philip,  and  risk  a  rupture 
with  the  greatest  Catholic  potentate  of  his  time,  until  he  could 
have  clearer  hopes  of  the  victory  of  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in 
France.  Ills  alliance  with  Philip  he  regarded  as  a  pis  alter, 
as  a  last  resource  if  all  other  means  failed  of  settling  his 
French  difficulties.  Philip  and  his  ambassador  Olivares  per¬ 
fectly  understood  the  reasons  of  the  evasions  and  delays  of  the 
Pope,  and  therefore  they  became  more  and  more  urgent  in 
their  endeavours  to  force  the  Pontiff  to  commit  himself  irre¬ 
vocably  on  the  side  of  Spanish  ambition.  The  Pope  on  his 
part  clearly  saw  the  whole  bearing  of  the  acts  they  would  have 
him  commit,  and  the  momentous  character  of  the  negotiations 
in  which  he  was  involved  ;  a  more  favourable  turn  of  affairs  in 
France  might  render  the  Spanish  alliance  unnecessary,  and  in 
that  case  he  would  escape  being  the  instrument  of  the  ambition 
of  Philip,  which  menaced  not  only  the  independence  of  Europe, 
but  also  that  of  the  Holy  See.  He  temporised  therefore  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ])ower,  drew  closer  to  Philip  when  things 
promised  badly  in  France  for  the  interest  of  Catholicism,  and 
drew  off  from  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  any  other  escape ;  but  in 
order  to  preserve  his  independence  as  long  as  possible,  he  had 
to  meet  ruse  with  ruse,  arrogance  with  arrogance,  and  to  fight 
terrific  diplomatic  battles  with  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The 
stem  and  fiery  old  man  was  almost  unsupported  at  Rome  in  this 
intolerable  and  almost  daily  conflict.  Most  of  the  cardinals  were 
either  bought  over  with  money  or  won  by  promises  and  favours 
to  the  Spanish  interest.  The  Pope’s  consequent  isolation,  his 
conviction  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  the  continual  suspense, 
the  renewed  trials  of  his  judgment  by  new  events,  the  incessant 
agitation  of  his  conscience,  affected  his  health  so  severely  that 
he  wasted  away  visibly.  His  only  consolation  was  in  intercourse 
with  the  Venetian  ambassador;  he  had  trust  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Venetian  Senate,  and  Venice  and  the  Poj>e  remained  firm 
friends  to  the  end,  while  both  were  included  alike  in  the  dislike 
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.and  suspicion  of  Philip,  of  his  ambassadors  abroad,  and  of  his 
])reachers  at  Madrid.  In  his  confidential  communications  to 
Gritti  the  perplexed  Pontiff  groaned  at  times  under  the  weight 
of  care  which  weighed  him  down ;  it  was  no  light  matter,  in¬ 
deed,  to  hold  oneself  as  the  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth ;  he 
regretted  the  days  of  his  cardinalship,  and  even  his  simple  friar- 
life,  when  he  had  not  to  resolve  upon  the  excommunication  and 
deposition  of  kings,  and  the  distribution  of  the  empires  of  the 
world.* 

With  such  knowledge  of  the  perplexities  of  the  Papal  mind, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  news  of  the  Day  of  the  Barricades 
at  Paris,  and  the  flight  of  the  King,  the  proof  which  the  battle 
of  Courtras  afforded  of  the  strength  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
and  of  the  ascending  genius  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  assassinations  of  the  Duke  de  Guise  and  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  of  the  junction  of  the  forces  of 
Henri  III.  with  those  of  the  heretic  claimant  to  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  must  have  agitated  the  councils  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  acceptance  by  the  French  King  of  the  alliance  of  Henri 
of  Navarre  and  of  the  aid  of  his  Huguenot  followers,  the  ad¬ 
mission  also  im])lied  or  avow'ed  by  Henri  III.  and  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  parti  politique  and  other  Catholic  nobles  of  the 
rights  of  the  Bearnais  as  heir  to  the  French  crown,  seemed  to 
the  Pope,  as  it  really  was,  the  most  significant  event  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  French  religious  w’ars.  But  the  Pope 
w'as  far  from  taking  the  view  of  the  moderate  Catholics  of 
France;  or  seeing  in  this  union  a  conclusion  to  the  horrible 
calamities  w’hich  tw^enty-six  years  of  civil  w'arfare  and  mass.acre 


♦  The  following  extract  from  one  of  Gritti’s  despatches  gives  an 
interesting  idea  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  Pope  w'ith  the  am- 
biissador,  an<l  his  almost  affectionate  regard  for  Venice : — 

‘  Et  qnesto  finite,  con  la  singolar  humanitii  sua  mi  soggionse,  “  Ch’avete 
‘  “  di  Venetia  ?  como  stii  il  vostro  serenissimo  Principe?”  lo  li  dissi, 
‘  “  Stii  hene,  IJeatissimo  Padre,  et  nella  nostra  cittii  un  vero  esempio  di 
‘  religione,  di  prudentia,  di  ginstitia,  e  d’  ogni  virtii,  ma  da  pin  esso, 
‘  jx?r  mostrar  la  riverenza  che  porta  alia  Vostra  Siintitii  et  per  con- 
‘  solarsi  nella  vista  di  Lei,  ho  questi  giorni  inteso,  che  tiene  di  continue 
‘  nella  sua  camera  il  ritratto  di  Vostra  Beatitudine.”  “  Cosi  hahbianio 
‘  inteso,”  disse  il  Pajia,  et  mostro  averlo  carissimo.  “  O  quanti  buoni 
'  e  sjivij  huomini  habbiamo  connoscenti  in  Venetia.  Andrea  Barl)arigo, 
‘  Bernardo  Giorgi,  Dominico  Morosini,  qucllo  che  sfcava  a  S.  iloise.” 
‘  “  D.andolo,”  diss’  io.  “Si,”  disse  il  Papa,  “  Mattia  Dandolo;  oh,  che 
‘  sjivio  huomo,  il  fsanudo  et  tanti  altri.’  ”  (Baron  Ilubner,  vol.  iii. 
p.  50‘J.) 
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had  brought  upon  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  Catholic 
faith  seemed  now  at  the  Vatican  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 
Mnrosini,  the  Papal  Legate  in  France,  on  hearing  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  two  Kings  at  Tours,  at  once  left  the  country,  and 
the  Pope  seized  the  oj)portunity  of  excommunicating  Henri  HI., 
not  for  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  but  for  the  murder  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  a  Prince  of  the  Church ;  he  then  came 
unwillingly  to  the  conviction  that  a  close  alliance  with  Philip  II. 
and  the  League  had  become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  monitorio  of  excommunication  against  Henri  III.,  which 
the  Council  of  Venice  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent, 
was  published  in  Rome  on  the  24th  of  May,  1589,  and  read 
in  tlic  Cathedi’als  of  Meaux  and  Chartres,  in  the  month  of 
June.  Its  effect  was  immense  in  the  French  capital.  Henri  III. 
was  assassinated  in  little  more  than  a  month  afterw'ards,  and 
though  tiacques  Clement  was  the  assassin,  the  Pope  may  be 
said  to  have  encouraged  the  deed,  and  to  have  regarded  its 
perpetration  Avith  satisfaction.  ‘  A  IJornino  factum  est  istud,’ 
were  the  commencing  words  of  his  speech  on  the  event  to  the 
consistory,  while  he  refused  to  allow  a  funeral  service  to  be 
celebrated  for  the  deceased  monarch  in  Rome. 

From  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  Henri  III.,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1589,  to  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.  himself,  only  a 
year  and  a  few  days  elapsed,  but  this  last  year  of  his  brief 
i  pontificate  Avas  the  most  agitating  of  all.  It  AA'as  a  year  of 
incessant  sus|)ense  and  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  that  of  his 
=  very  Avorst  altercations  Avith  OliAares.  In  the  first  place,  he 
I  was  very  nearly  coming  to  open  rujdure  Avith  the  Venetian 
■  senate,  Avith  Avhom  he  had  ahvays  been  on  such  cordial  terms, 

iand  Avho  so  frankly  shared  his  own  Spanish  antipathies.  On 
the  assumption  by  Henri  of  Navarre  of  the  title  of  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  and  on  the  acknoAvledgment  of  his  title  by  a  large 
party  of  the  F'rench  Catholic  nobility,  and  after  his  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  Avould  preserve  the  Catholic  religion,  not  only 

I  was  the  ambassador  of  Venice  in  F' ranee  instructed  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  accredited  to  the  neAV  King,  but  the  Venetian 
Republic  received  the  ambassador  of  Henri  IV.  On  the 
occurrence  of  this  latter  event,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Venice 
at  once  left  the  city;  and  it  required  all  the  skill  of  Venetian 
diplomacy,  and  a  special  embassy  to  Rome  from  the  senate,  to 
prevent  tlie  l*ope  from  breaking  otf  relations  with  the  first 
Italian  power,  for  their  acknowledgment  of  a  heretic  monarch. 

The  arguments  of  the  Venetian  envoys  left,  hoAvever,  a  deei) 
impressiou  on  the  P«)pe’s  mind  in  favour  of  Henri  IV.,  and  the 
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indefatijrable  Badoer  kept  continually  suggesting  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Henri  IV.  as  the  final  and  probable  solution  of  the 
French  diflSculty.  ‘  Let  him  but  be  converted,’  said  the  Pope, 
‘  and  we  will  all  embrace  him,’ — haj)py  in  the  conception  of  so 
desirable  a  conclusion ;  and  when  Donato,  the  special  envoy 
to  Rome,  took  leave  of  him,  he  kissed  him,  and  charged  him  to 
give  the  tenderest  greetings  to  the  sercnissima  Siynuriu  of 
Venice. 

But  the  conversion  of  Henri  IV.  was  a  subject  which,  as 
yet,  the  tormented  Sixtus  V.  only  dared  mention  in  secret  with 
his  Venetian  friends.  Long  before  Philip  II.  had  got  wind  of  the 
fact  that  Henri  of  Navarre  had  made  private  overtures  to  the 
Vatican  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  to  be  relieved  of  the 
ban  of  excommunication,  and  Philij)  had  warned  the  Pope  again 
and  again  that  such  advances  from  Henri  were  insincere,  and 
meant  only  to  deceive  him.  The  Pope,  however,  had  his  own 
views  of  the  motives  of  Philip  in  so  warning  him,  and  after 
the  death  of  Henri  III.,  the  Spanish  King  seeing  that  now  or 
never  must  his  projects  on  the  French  crown  be  realised, 
had,  through  his  agents,  redoubled  his  activity  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  great  centre  of  interest  in  these  endeavours  would 
naturally  be  Rome, — the  very  chiefest  aim  of  the  Spanish 
King  would  evidently  be  to  frustrate  all  negotiations  between 
Henri  IV.  and  the  Pope,  and  the  story  of  the  diplomatic  con¬ 
flict  which  ensued  as  soon  as  the  ambassador  of  the  excom¬ 
municated  heretic  French  King  entered  Rome,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  pages  in  all  the  long  history  of  the  Papacy. 

The  Duke  of  Luxemburg  arrived  at  Rome  as  the  ambassador 
of  Henri  IV.  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1590,  and  to  the 
great  disgust  of  Olivares  and  the  S2)anish  faction,  w’as  received 
on  the  next  day  but  one  after  his  entry.  The  Duke  approached 
the  Vatican  with  a  train  of  twenty-two  carriages  filled  by 
F rench  gentlemen.  AVhen  they  reached  the  palace,  the  door  of 
the  Pope’s  ajiartment  was  closed,  the  guards  were  doubled,  and 
the  Duke’s  followers  were  all  requested  to  deliver  up  their 
swoixls.  On  arriving  at  the  hussola,  or  door  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Holy  Father,  the  Duke  and  three  of  his  gentlemen  only  were 
allow'ed  to  enter.  The  ambassador  confessed  that  at  this  point 
he  felt  some  apprehension  ;  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Pope  was  extremely  gracious — inquired  after  his 
journey,  made  him  sit  down,  a  privilege  granted  only  to  royal 
ambassadors,  and  listened  with  patience  to  bis  speech,  which 
since  it  was  made  in  French,  he  acknowledged  he  did  not 
understand,  and  he  asked  him  to  bring  an  interpreter  at  his 
next  visit.  In  fact  the  internal  and  external  manner  of  re- 
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cr-  ceiving  the  French  ambassador  were  quite  of  a  different  eha- 
the  racter.  On  his  next  visit  the  Duke  ventured  to  bring  foi'th 
'pe,  the  name  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  and  to  repeat  a  conversation 
I’  so  which  he  had  held  with  the  King,  in  wliich  Ilenri  expressed 
^’oy  his  desire  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Sixtus  appeared 
I  to  full  of  joy  .at  the  news.  The  Duke  solicited  from  the  Pope 
!  of  permission  for  the  Catholics  who  served  the  King  to  be  able  to 
do  so  without  incurring  the  censures  of  the  Church ;  and  further 
as  that  the  Pope  should  send  to  Ilenri  some  ecclesiastics  who 
'vith  I  might  instruct  him  in  the  dogmas  of  religion.  The  Pope,  with- 
the  out  deciding  as  to  the  first  demand,  at  once  named  a  French 
'  the  Monsignore  who  should  go  on  a  mission  of  conversion  to  the 
r  the  King. 

gain  The  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  in  Rome  turned 
and  the  pontifical  palace  into  a  field  of  deadlier  wnirfare  than  ever, 
own  Olivares,  backed  by  the  Cardinals  Madruccio,  Deza,  and  ^len- 
after  :  doza,  and  the  Spanish  faction,  aided  also  by  the  Cardinal  de 
>w  or  Sens,  the  represent.ative  of  the  League,  led  the  van  against  the 
lised,  French  envoy  and  the  ambassador  of  Venice ;  and  these  two  had 
lirec-  no  other  support  to  rely  upon  but  the  secret  good  will  of  Sixtus 
vould  himself.  Olivares  and  his  ])arty  would  be  content  at  first  with 
anish  nothing  short  of  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Luxemburg;  but 
tween  this  Sixtus  refused  bluntly,  and  the  envoy  remained  at  Rome, 

!  con-  absenting  himself,  how'ever,  for  a  short  time  on  the  pretext  of 
xcom-  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  during  a  time  of  j)ressure  of  the 
of  the  Spanish  faction.  After  all  other  means  of  constraint  had  been 
exhausted,  Olivares  proceeded  to  hint  that  his  in.aster  would 
ssador  adopt  that  of  direct  force,  and  march  his*  troops  from  Milan 
to  the  and  Naples  upon  the  capital  of  the  Holy  See. 
ceived  The  Pope  was  greatly  embarrassed,  as  he  acknowledged  to 
oached  Badoer,  for  he  had  in  fact,  shortly  after  the  ass.assination  of 

led  by  Henri  III.,  when  he  ovas  unable  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
door  of  *  the  desire  of  Henri  IV.  for  conversion  and  absolution,  and 
ed,  and  ■  when  he  could  see  no  hope  for  the  Catholic  religion  in  France, 
p  their  I  except  through  Philip  and  the  League,  sent  Cardinal  Gaetani 
t  of  the  ‘  as  Legate  to  the  revolted  party,  and  proposed  a  scheme  to 
ly  were  \  Philip  for  a  military  intervention  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men 
is  point  j  in  France,  reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  nomination  of  a 
;t,  how-  ^  general,  and,  so  far  as  |)Ossible,  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
(ter  his  ^  expedition  and  its  results.  AVar  at  that  time  with  the  royal 
to  royal  ^  chief  of  the  Huguenots  seemed  the  only  way  of  j)reserviiig  in 
,  which  I  France  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Philip  had  accepted  the  Po))e’s 
did  not  I  propositions  with  alacrity,  and  was  actively  arming  at  Milan 
ir  at  his  1  and  Naples,  to  carry  them  out ;  and  his  Italian  forces  might, 
r  of  re-  I  as  Olivares  intimated,  be  readily  directed  on  Rome,  in  the 
I  VOL.  CXXXII.  NO.  CCLXX.  Z 
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same  way  as  they  hail  been  so  ilircctcil  under  tlie  Duke  of  Alba 
in  the  days  of  Paul  IV.  Now,  however,  the  Pope  repented  of 
his  precipitation  ;  he  felt  that  the  star  of  Henri  IV.  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  that  his  gallant,  frank,  and  chivalrous  bearing 
wjis  winning  rapidly  all  hearts  in  France.  The  rej)resentation8 
of  the  ‘  .sage  and  prudent’  counsellors  of  Venice  had  made  a 
dceit  impression  upon  him;  he  believed  with  them  that  Henri 
was  the  only  j)ossible  king  for  the  French  nation ;  he  had  a 
reasonable  dread  of  Hispaniolism  and  the  ambition  of  Philip, 
and  he  with  justice  was  apprehensive  of  the  discredit  which 
might  be  brought  upon  the  Paj>acy  by  a  foreign  intervention 
undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  mass  of  the  French 
nation.  If  Henri  IV.  were  victorious  over  the  League,  whose 
real  motives  he  had  always  held  in  suspicion,  and  whose  spirit 
of  revolt  against  authority  had  been  ever  repugnant  to  him,  and 
if  the  chief  who  was  battling  so  chivalrously  and  so  success¬ 
fully  for  his  right  to  a  throne  were  really  sincere  in  his  j)ro- 
testations  of  a  desire  to  be  received  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
no  more  favourable  prospect  could  be  desired  for  France  and 
for  the  Papacy.  In  his  intimate  talk  with  Badoer  he  ex¬ 
claimed  fre(|uently,  ‘  If  Henri  become  sincerely  converted  all 
‘  will  be  well.’  Sixtus  V.,  too,  comprehended  well  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  was  for  the  King  of  Navarre  to  abjure  his  Huguenot 
creed,  while  he  had  more  than  ever  need  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  of  the  supj.ort  of  Protestant  England  and  Protestant 
(jierinany.  One  evening,  at  supper,  after  a  long  silence,  he 
said  suddenly,  as  though  starting  from  a  dream,  ‘  How  could 
‘Navarre  now  turn  Catholic?  He  would  be  immediately 
‘  abandoned  by  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  I’rinccs  of 
‘  Germany,  and  the  King  of  Spain  would  swallow  him  like  an 
‘  ogg.’  The  very  Avails  of  the  Vatican  had  ears  at  this  crisis; 
these  AA'ords  Avere  repeated  to  Olivares  and  sent  to  Philip, 
and  both  monarch  and  ambassador  strained  every  ruse  of 
diplomacy  and  every  means  of  intimidation  to  force  the  Pope 
to  carry  out  his  engagements — or  rather  yM«.vi-engagcinents— 
for  though  they  had  been  draivn  up  in  formal  shai)e  at  the 
Vatican,  they  had  never  been  signed  by  either  party.  The 
Pope’s  object  Avas  to  gain  time,  to  let  Henri  pursue  his  career 
of  victory ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  Avithstood  the  assaults  of 
Olivares  in  his  cabinet,  and  the  further  jiressure  of  the  special 
ambassador,  tbe  Duke  of  Sessa,  sent  by  Philip,  A\  ith  the  aid  of  j 
every  ruse  and  every  stratagem.  The  last  months  of  his  ex- 1 
istence  Avere  one  long  and  terrible  struggle  with  the  represen- 1 
tatives  of  the  jiolicy  of  the  Escurial.  | 

While  Henri  Avas  Avinning  the  victories  of  Arques  and  IvryJ 
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and  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  Pope  was  waging 
id  of  Jjiily  in  his  cabinet  not  less  terrible  combats  on  his  behalf, 
i  the  Olivares  made  three  demands,  preparatory  to  insisting 
upn  the  execution  of  the  armed  intervention — the  dismissal 
tioM  of  Luxemburg,  the  excommunication  of  the  Catholic  adhe- 
de  a  rents  of  Henri,  and  a  declaration  from  the  Pope  against  the 
lenri  Bearnais,  as  he  was  always  called  in  the  despatches  of  Philip, 
ad  a  In  one  interview  Olivares  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  Pope 
with  a  public  protestation  against  his  conduct  in  the  Roman 
vhlch  Consistory,  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  Spanish  theologian  whom  he 
ution  gent  for  from  Na])les  for  the  purpose.  At  mention  of  this 
rench  .  Olivares  says  the  Pope  began  ‘  to  howl  with  rage  ’  {Empezd  a 
vlK)8e  ehirriar  coti  r/ran  corape),  and  threatened  to  excommunicate 
spirit  Olivares  and  all  his  abettors — it  even  appears  he  threatened  to 
i,  and  have  the  ambassador  executed ;  and  the  memory  of  this  inter- 
ccess-  yiew  was  long  preserved  in  a  tradition  to  be  found  in  the  w’ork 
5  pifo*  of  Gregorio  Leti,  that  the  Pope  had  caused  a  scaffold  to  be 
lurch,  erected  before  the  Spanish  ambassador’s  palace.  It  is  certain, 
;e  and  however,  that  Philip  and  his  ambassador  entertained  some 
le  ex-  notion  of  calling  together  a  General  Council  of  the  Church, 
:ed  all  under  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  of  deposing  the  Pontiff 
iinpos-  and  electing  another;  so  it  may  be  imagined  what  indepen- 
ruenot  dence  the  Papacy  would  have  enjoyed  if  Philip  had  fulfilled 
lenots,  hig  dream  of  universal  sovereignty.  It  was  at  this  period 
testant  that  Philip  adopted,  as  we  have  said,  the  exjiedient  of  sending 
ice,  he  the  Duke  of  Sessa  as  special  ambassador  to  Rome.  The  aii- 
r  could  pearance  of  this  envoy  on  the  scene,  who  came  to  demand 
diately  expressly  from  the  Pope  the  execution  of  the  proposals  for  an 
ices  of  armed  intervention  in  France,  did  not  change  the  course  of 
like  an  {  affairs  in  the  Pope’s  cabinet.  Sixtus  V.  still  eluded  all  attempts 
,  crisis;!  to  force  him  into  action  against  Henri  IV.,  and  made  use  of 
Philip.  I  the  scruples  of  a  Pontiff  just  as  a  woman  does  of  her  weakness, 
ruse  of  I  to  disarm  his  antagonists.  He  complained  of  the  importunities 
e  Pope  I  of  Olivares  and  Sessa  in  public  Consistory.  Their  last  interview 
iients—  I  ffith  him  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  1590. 

!  at  the  I  The  Pope  was  then  very  ill,  and  was  living  in  the  palace  on 
r.  The  I  the  Quirinal.  To  revenge  himself  for  the  vexation  they  had 
s  career  |  inflicted  on  him,  Sixtus  appointed  the  interview  to  take  place 
vaults  of  I  at  mid-day,  when  the  two  ambassadors  would  have  to  mount 
j  special  I  the  long  incline  of  the  Quirinal  under  the  blazing  heat  of  a 
le  aid  01 1  Boman  August  sun.  The  two  Spaniards  again  vehemently  beset 
’  his  ex- 1  the  Pope,  protesting  against  the  mission  of  an  ecclesiastic  to 
epresen- 1  the  Bearnais  for  his  instruction  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  de- 
1  manding  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposal  for  intervention, 
nd  Ivry,  I  Sixtus  replied  with  violence  in  a  fit  of  passion  ;  the  ambas- 
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sadors  declared  that  if  he  continued  so  to  treat  them,  they 
would  return  before  him  no  more  ;  the  Pope  retorted  that  they 
inij^ht  leave  at  once.  The  emotions  of  this  interview  increased 
the  catarrhal  fever  under  which  Sixtus  was  suffering;  he 
j)asscd  a  restless  night.  After  which  he  grew  rapidly  worse, 
and  died  five  days  later ;  it  was  remarked  that  as  tlie  breath 
departed  from  the  body  of  Sixtus  V.  the  elements  seemed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  to  participate  in  his  final  agony, 
and  Rome  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  storm  of  thunder,  and 
lightning,  and  darkness.  The  ferocious  hatred  of  Olivares 
breaks  out  in  the  few  lines  in  which  he  announced  the  death 
of  the  Pontiff  to  Philip.  lie  writes,  ‘  His  attack  was  so  sudden 
‘  that  his  Holiness  died  without  confession,  and  worse,  worse, 

‘  worse  {pcor,  peor,  peor) ;  may  God  be  merciful  to  him  !’ 

Sixtus  V.  thus  died  precisely  at  the  hour  when  he  had 
drawn  forth  the  hatred  of  Philip  and  his  agents,  and  of  the 
Spanish  faction  in  France,  to  its  fullest  intensity.  Spanish 
])riests  had  lately  been  holding  him  up  from  the  pulpits  in 
Madrid  to  the  execration  of  the  i)eople  as  the  protector  and 
favourer  of  heretics.  Bandits  in  the  pay  of  Spain  were  swanu- 
ing  again  over  the  frontier,  to  renoAV  the  ancient  plague  of 
brigandage  in  as  great  intensity  as  ever ;  and  a  mercenary 
rabble,  incited  by  Olivares,  rushed  to  overthrow  the  Pope’s  F 
statue  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Senate  on  the  Capitol.  | 
The  Constable  Colonna,  however,  husband  of  the  daughter  of  f 
the  niece  of  the  Pope,  prevented  this  outrage  to  his  memory,  i 

The  Venetian  Contarini  wrote  from  Madrid: —  f 

‘  Sereiiissiino  Principe.  The  more  the  death  of  the  Pontiff  is  here  j 
considered,  the  more  every  one  is  pleased.  Everyone  speaks  of  it  with  f 
great  licence  and  little  respect.  They  think  that  no  one  can  succeed  I 
to  the  pontificate  more  hostile  to  the  idciis  of  this  court  and  lea  f 
favourable  to  the  party  of  the  League  in  France.’  I 

The  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Sixtus  V.  says  I 
nothing  of  the  great  part  he  jtlayed  in  the  service  of  thet 
Church  and  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  it  records  in  thej 
following  lines  the  beneficial  results  of  his  administration  in  i 
the  city  of  Rome —  f 

‘  Sexto  V.,  Pont.  Max.  | 

Ub  <|uic‘tem  publicam,  i 

Compressa  sicariorum  exsulumijue  f 

Licentia,  r(.‘stitut:im,  | 

Annona?  iiiopiam  sublevatam,  I 

Urbem  asdificiis  viis  aejuaductis  illustratam,  It 

S.  P.  Q.  K.’ 

For  besides  the  sui)pression  of  brigandage  which  Sixtus  so 
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energetically  carried  out,  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  Pope 
has  other  claims  to  attention  in  connexion  with  his  own 
dominions.  lie  introduced  ehanges  into  the  Papal  institu¬ 
tions,  one  of  which,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  cardi¬ 
nals  to  seventy  and  their  division  into  congregations,  remains 
to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  by  the  immense  labours  which 
he  undertook  in  the  public  works  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  city  that  Sextus  now  most  attracts  the 
notice  of  jiosterity.  The  chapter  which  Baron  Hiibner  has 
devoted  to  a  description  of  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  to  the  architectural  works  of  Sixtus  V., 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  parts  of  his 
book.  The  city  of  Rome  to  the  present  day  bears  all  over 
its  outward  aspect  the  stamp  of  the  sign-manual  of  the  severe 
and  imperious  Pontiff.  Art  was  in  his  reign  no  longer  in 
its  Medicean  prime.  Xo  great  jiainters  and  sculptors  remained 
at  his  dis[)osal ;  but  he  possessed  a  great  architect  and  a  great 
engineer,  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana,  and 
to  these  he  imparted  his  own  fiery  energy.  He  had,  moreover, 
at  command  a  crowd  of  workers  in  metal,  moulders,  gilders  and 
others,  skilful  in  the  ornamental  arts  to  a  degree  of  which  they 
have  left  evidence  in  the  Sistine  and  Borghese  chapels  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  was  reserved  for  Sixtus  to  have, 
through  Giacomo  della  Porta,  the  glory  of  raising  the  cupola 
on  the  drum  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  model  of  which  had  been 
made  by  Michael  Angelo.  Such  was  the  zeal  that  Sixtus  in¬ 
fused  into  his  architect  that  Giacomo  della  Porta  finished 
the  cupola  in  two  years,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Roman 
people.  But  the  most  interesting  account  of  all  the  under¬ 
takings  of  Sixtus  V.  is  that  left  by  Domenico  Fontana  of  the 
erection  of  the  obelisks.  There  are  at  present  twelve  obelisks 
in  Rome ;  the  first  four  of  these  were  erected  for  Sixtus  by 
Fontana.  This  architect  and  engineer  had  been  discovered  by 
the  Pope  in  the  days  of  his  cardinalate,  and  he  attached  him 
thenceforth  to  his  fortunes.  Before  the  time  of  Sixtus,  the 
obelisks  were  all  overthrown  and  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  still  erect  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  with  its  lower  part  deeply 
sunk  in  the  earth.  This  was  the  first  obelisk  which  the  Pope 
instructed  Fontana  to  move.  The  operation  lasted  a  year,  and 
its  success  was  celebrated  with  religious  ceremony.  The 
obelisk  was  purified  from  its  former  supposed  devotion  to  the 
worship  of  demons,  an  altar  was  erected  at  its  base,  a  bishop 
sprinkled  it  with  holy  water  and  with  a  mitre  on  his  head 
stretched  his  hand  towards  the  stone  and  cried,  Exorciso  te. 
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With  a  knife  he  traced  tlie  sign  of  a  cross  on  all  sides  of  tlie 
plinth,  saying,  hi  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
A  cross  of  iron  Avas  consecrated  and  raised  to  the  siiinniit — • 
the  trumpets  sounded — the  Te  Deuin  was  sung.  The  Swiss 
discharged  their  haniuebuses,  and  the  cannon  and  mortars  in 
the  place  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
thundered  forth  in  celebration  of  the  event.  There  are  four 
inscnptions  on  each  side  of  the  base,  of  Avhich  that  facing  St. 
Peter’s  is  the  most  striking. 

‘  Christus  viiicit, 

Cliristua  rogiiat, 

Cliristus  iinperat, 

Christus  ab  oinni  malo 
Plebem  suaiu  dol’eiulat.’ 

The  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  the  Lateran  aa'us  attended 
Avith  greater  difficulty,  since  it  Avas  broken  in  three  pieces; 
but  the  fragments  Avere  so  ingeniously  soldered  together  by 
Fontana  that  the  fractures  are  barely  visible.  Besides  this 
obelisk,  that  in  front  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  that  also 
of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  oAved  their  erection  to  Sixtus  V. 
The  restoration  of  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  the 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  their  summits,  the  aque¬ 
duct  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  the  fountain  of  Moses  in  front 
of  the  bath  of  Diocletian,  and  several  others,  the  enlargement 
of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  transportation  there  of  the  fine 
colossal  figures  of  men  and  horses,  said,  but  without  grounds, 
tt)  be  the  Avork  of  I’raxiteles,  the  library  and  frescoes  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Scala  santa,  and  a  croAvd  of  other  erections  and 
improvements,  Avere  accomplished  by  Sixtus  during  his  brief 
]H)ntificate,  though  it  must  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  shoAved 
little  respect  for  Boman  antiquities,  and  that  he  destroyed  the 
Septizonium  of  Scj)timus  Severus,  in  order  to  use  its  materials 
in  his  own  constructions. 

Impartial  history  must,  Ave  think,  determine  that  Sixtus  V. 
Avas  a  great  Pope,  and  that  on  a  consideration  of  the  Avhole 
i  csidts  of  his  |)ontificate,  posterity  OAves  liim  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Had  he  alloAved  himself  to  become  blindly  the  tool  of  the 
ambition  of  Philip  II.  it  is  impossible  to  say  Avhat  European 
calamities  might  not  have  been  the  consequence.  If  Sixtus  V. 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  coerced  into  sendljig  a  military  ex¬ 
pedition  into  France  at  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Parma 
forced  Henri  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  France  Avould  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
an  immense  step  have  been  made  in  the  consolidation  of  his 
extensive  but  disjointed  monarchy,  and  Sitaiu  might  have 
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f  tlie  become  the  mistress  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  Papacy 

mcti  in  such  case  would  have  been  little  more  than  the  humble 

•it-'  handmaid  of  Spain,  who  would  have  disposed  at  will  of  the 

hviss  whole  enormous  moral  and  religious  prestige  of  the  Papal 

rs  in  authority  for  the  purposes  of  its  own  ambition.  The  King 

[?clo,  of  Spain  would  have  been  the  virtual  Pontiff.  Sixtus  V. 

four  even  sarcastically  suggested  to  Olivares  that  Philip,  as  it  was, 

;  St.  had  better  proclaim  himself  Pope  at  onee.  As  for  France, 

whose  independence,  and  whose  biilliant  and  chivalrous  genius, 
have  enabled  her  to  play  so  j)rominent  a  part  in  European 
civilisation,  she  might,  had  it  not  been  for  Sixtus,  have  been 
condemned  to  many  long  years  of  foreign  oppression  and  (*f 
horrible  convulsions,  in  the  effort  to  get  free  from  the  grind¬ 
ing,  crushing,  stu[)ifying  grasp  of  Spanish  dominion.  The 
tided  long,  painful,  and  courageous  resistance  of  Sixtus  V.  to  the 

tees;  exigencies  of  Philip  II.  was  thus  really  a  battle  delivered  on 

r  by  behalf  of  European  freedom,  and  his  victory  has  proved  useful 

this  to  the  progress  of  humanity.  Baron  Hiibner  has,  in  fact, 

also  succeeded  in  presenting  the  character  and  jiolicy  of  the  Pope 
!  V.  in  a  new  light;  for  he  was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
,  the  the  head  of  the  League,  and,  far  from  being  the  tool  or  the 

que-  accomplice  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Guises,  he  held  in  check 

Tont  their  pretensions.  Yet  he  was  merciless,  vindictive,  and 

nent  implacable,  and  as  his  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 

fine  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Papacy  was  absolute — he  would,  had 

inds,  it  been  possible,  have  extirpated  with  fire  and  SAVord  every 

'  the  Christian  in  Europe  Avho  refused  to  accept  the  Papal  dogmas, 

and  The  Inquisition  under  his  rule  dealt  ruthlessly  with  every 

brief  semblance  of  freedom  of  thought  in  Italy,  and  we  have 

)Aved  but  to  look  to  Spain  to  imagine  Avhat  Europe  might  have 

I  the  become,  had  the  Inquisition  done  its  Avork  as  thoroughly  every- 

riaU  Avhere  else  as  it  performed  it  there.  Sixtus  nevertheless  pos¬ 

sessed  noble  and  valiant  sympathies  denied  to  Philip  II.,  and 
s  V.  he  confessed,  in  speaking  in  the  Consistory  of  his  public  Avorks 

hole  in  Rome,  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  glory, 

ude.  He  Avas  the  last  great  Pope,  and  Avould  have  been  OAAmed  as 

the  a  worthy  compeer  by  the  greatest  of  that  strange  race  of  men 

[)ean  [  who  have  successively  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
s  V.  I  claimed  to  be  the  highest  incarnations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
ex-  f  earth. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  Mytholoyy  of  the  Aryan  Nations.  ]iv 
George  AV.  Cox,  AI.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  In  2  vols.  London;  1870. 

2.  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Kev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
London:  1867. 
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3.  A  Manual  of  Mytholoyy  in  the  Form  of  Question  and 

Answer.  By  the  Kev.  George  AV.  Cox,  M.A.  London: 

1868. 

lyTR.  C ox  is  already  well  knoAvn  to  classical  students  by  his 
‘  Manual  of  Mythology  ’  and  ‘  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.’ 
These  carefully  executed  outlines  and  sketches,  occupied  mainly 
though  not  exclusively  with  the  mythology  of  the  old  classic 
world,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  preparatory  studies  for  the 
more  elaborate  work  now  beft)re  us,  dealing  with  the  mythology 
of  the  Aryan  nations  as  a  whole.  Air.  Cox  is  in  many  ways 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  thus  undertaken.  A  scholar 
of  varied  culture  and  genuine  literary  enthusiasm,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  a  thinker  fond  of  oi’iginal  sj)eculation  and  pos¬ 
sessing  an  openness  of  mind  that  leads  him  to  welcome  eagerly 
even  the  most  advanced  theories  of  modern  criticism.  No 
English  writer,  ])erhaps,  has  pursued  with  such  ardour  the 
new  lines  of  inquiry  which  the  researches  of  German  scholars 
in  the  direction  of  comparative  philology  and  mythology 
have  opened  up.  He  early  ranked  himself  under  Professor 
Alax  Muller’s  banner,  and  became  the  avowed  and  zealous 
champion  of  his  views  of  comparative  mythology.  AVhile 
adopting  these  views,  Mr.  Cox  has,  however,  from  the  first 
applied  them  independently  to  a  wider  range  of  facts  than 
any  previous  inquii*er.  The  value  of  his  researches  and 
results  in  these  respects  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alax  M  filler  himself,  who  in  a  letter  j)refixed  to  the 
‘  Alanual  of  Alythology  ’  says  :  ‘  To  myself,  the  chief  ])oInt  of 
‘  interest  in  reading  your  book  Avas  the  foundation  which  you 
‘  have  supplied  for  the  first  time  from  the  researches  of  com- 
‘  parative  philologists,  and  on  which,  as  you  have  shown,  stands 
‘  the  Avhole  structure  of  ancient  mythology.  I  admire  your 
‘  industry  in  collecting  the  materials  of  comparative  ray- 
‘  thology  which  Averc  scattered  about  in  English,  French, 
‘  and  German  journals  and  pamphlets.  I  admire  your  courage 
‘  in  undertaking,  Avith  these  materials,  to  trace  the  plan  of  a 
‘  complete  system  of  comparative  mythology.  I  also  admire 
‘  your  self-denial  in  refraining  from  giving  several  interpreta- 
‘  tions  of  Greek  and  Koman  myths  Avhicli,  though  plausible 
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‘  and  attractive,  are  not  quite  proof  against  the  criticism  of  the 
‘  students  of  the  laws  of  language.  I  was  really  surprised  at 
‘  seeing  how  much  i)rogrcss  has  already  been  made  in  the  in- 
‘  terpretation  of  G  reek  myths.  I  had  no  doubt  we  were 
‘  working  in  the  right  direction,  and  from  the  several  pillars 
‘  and  arches  that  had  been  laid  open  by  various  diggers  I  felt 
‘  convinced  that  in  comparative  mythology  w'e  have  discovered 
‘  a  real  crypt,  underlying  and  su])porting  the  temples  and 
‘  statues  of  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Aryan  world.  But  I  never 
‘  saw  so  clearly  before  that  the  main  work  is  really  finished.’ 
It  is  impossible  to  look  carefully  into  Mr.  Cox’s  new  and  im¬ 
portant  work  without  feeling  how  thoroughly  well  merited  is 
this  tribute  to  his  industry,  learning,  and  literary  power.  In 
the  ‘  Manual  of  Mythology  ’  the  j)lan  of  the  larger  work  is 
already  sketched.  It  includes,  besides  a  detailed  notice  of  the 
classic  deities  and  heroes,  a  brief  review  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Persian,  and  Norse  mythology,  the  assumed  connexion  of  the 
whole  with  the  mythological  language  of  the  Vedas  being 
indicated  throughout  as  well  as  specially  expounded  in  separate 
chapters  and  paragraphs. 

But  since  the  appearance  of  the  smaller  work,  Mr.  Cox 
has  evidently  made  a  j)rofound  and  careful  study  of  the 
materials  available  for  illustrating  the  mythology  of  the 
Aryan  nations.  And  in  the  volumes  before  us  he  has  given 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  with  the  ease  and  clearness  of 
an  accomjdished  English  writer,  yet  with  the  elaborate 
details,  the  exact  learning,  and  copious  references  of  a 
German  scholar.  ‘  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations  ’  is 
thus  a  monument  of  learned  speculation  and  systematic  re¬ 
search,  highly  creditable  to  our  national  scholarship.  English¬ 
men  have  indeed  been  charged  with  neglecting  the  wide  and 
interesting  subject  of  mythology,  which  has  recently  awakened 
so  much  active  inquiry  on  the  Continent,  and  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  rcj)roach.  ‘  Bryant’s  Mythology  ’  still  remains 
our  most  systematic  work  on  the  subject,  while  of  living 
scholars  Air.  (irote,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  has  given 
the  most  satisfactory  general  discussion  of  Greek  polytheism 
that  we  possess.  We  have  no  native  exposition  of  the  w’hole 
subject  embodying  the  fruitful  results  of  continental  learning 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century’.  Mr.  Cox’s  work  supplies 
;  to  some  extent  at  least  Avhat  was  wanting  in  this  respect. 

I  He  is  familiar  with  the  speculations  and  discoveries  of  the 
French  school  of  orientalists,  as  well  as  with  the  more  recent 
I  researches  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  scholars,  and  his 
work,  both  in  design  and  execution,  may  well  compare  with 
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the  higher  systematic  treatises  on  tlie  subject  produced  on  the 
Continent.  The  chief  blemish  in  point  of  execution  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  repetition,  the  same  illustrations  occurring 
in  different  parts  of  the  work,  often  more  than  once,  and  not 
unfrequently  over  and  over  again.  But  Mr.  Cox  apologises  for 
this  in  the  preface,  and  a  certain  amount  of  iteration  is  perhaps 
almost  inseparable  from  his  j)lan  and  general  purpose.  The 
work  is  in  fact  speculative  and  controversial  as  well  as  exjwsi- 
tory,  the  main  object  of  the  writer  being  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  more  advanced  positions  of  the  comparative  my- 
thologists. 

In  Mr.  Cox’s  own  view  this  design  undoubtedly  occupies  a  ■ 
foremost  place.  Ills  volumes  are  avowedly  an  elaborate  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  so-called  science  of  comparative  mythology. 
He  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  early  convert  to  Mr.  Max 
IMUller’s  views  on  this  subject,  and  since  his  conversion  he  has 
advocated  the  claims  of  what  may  be  called  the  Aryan  theory 
with  a  kind  of  crusading  zeal  and  earnestness  which  must  in¬ 
spire  respect,  even  where  it  fails  to  j)roduce  conviction.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  the  matured  result  of  his  missionary 
labours  on  behalf  of  his  favourite  theory,  and  in  justice  to  the 
author  they  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  that  theory.  Mr. 
Cox,  we  feel  sure,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  tribute 
to  his  learning,  industry,  and  literary  ability',  apart  from  some 
adequate  recognition  and  discussion  of  the  main  positions  he  " 
undertakes  to  defend.  His  book  is  a  manifesto  of  novel  and  f 
extreme  views,  which  he  claims  to  have  established  by  an  ac- 1 
cumulation  of  convincing  evidence.  Throughout  he  challenges  I 
attention  to  these  views,  and  maintains  that  by  a  careful  in- 1 
duction  of  facts  they  are  raised  from  the  position  of  doubtful  E 
speculations  into  that  of  definite  knowledge  and  exact  science,  j 
We  purpose  examining  this  claim  by  reviewing  briefly  the  I 
Aryan  theory  of  the  comparative  mythologlsts,  both  in  itself  | 
and  in  some  of  its  necessary  applications  and  results.  Mr.  S 
Cox’s  work  offers  a  favourable  oj)portunity  for  making  such  a  \ 
review.  Its  very- object  is  to  collect  and  ex!  ibit  in  a  systematic  ^ 
shape  all  the  available  materials  accumulated  by  comparative  r 
inythologists  in  support  of  their  theory,  and  this  is  done  for  \ 
the  first  time  in  English.  Mr.  Max  Muller,  indeed,  propounded  I 
the  general  theory  with  some  special  illustrations  in  his  able  and  I 
interesting  Oxford  essay  fourteen  years  ago,  and  he  has  re-  P 
curred  to  the  subject  repeatedly  in  his  subsequent  writings.  , 
But  he  has  nowhere  exhibited  the  new  scheme  of  interpretation  ' 
in  a  complete  and  extended  form,  or  attempted  to  apply  it 
systematically  to  the  mythology  of  different  Aryan  nations  as 
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Mr.  Cox  does.  ISIr.  Cox  moreover  has  extended  the  application 
of  the  theory  from  tlie  mythology  to  the  literature  of  the 
Arvan  nations. 

There  is  another  advantage  connected  with  Mr.  Cox’s  com¬ 
pleter  exhibition  of  the  whole  subject.  As  he  himself  intimates, 
the  detailed  exposition  of  the  main  facts  and  arguments  on 
which  it  rests,  makes  the  theory  independent — self-sufficient 
as  it  were.  It  stands  on  its  OAvn  merits,  and  can  be  judged  of 
according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence  and  i)roof. 
The  estimation  of  the  relevant  evidence  is  thus  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  comparative  philologists.  The  real  value  of  this  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  determined  apart  from  any  special  or  rarer 
linguistic  acquirements.  AVhether  the  new  principle  of  interpre¬ 
tation  is  valid,  and  how  far  it  is  legitimately  applied,  may  be 
decided  without  a  knowledge  of  Lettish  or  Kussian,  Norse  or 
Celtic,  Zend  or  Sanscrit.  It  jjrofessedly  rests  on  a  solid  basis 
of  facts  and  reason,  and  Mr.  Cox  is  so  confident  in  the  strength 
of  this  position  that  he  believes  even  the  more  extreme  aspects 
and  applications  of  the  theory  to  be  established  by  the  amount 
of  evidence  which  ‘  not  long  hence  will  probably  be  regarded 
‘  as  excessive.’ 

What  then  is  the  theory  of  the  comparative  mythologists  ? 
They  hold  that  all  Aryan  myths  are  in  the  last  resort  mere 
descriptions  of  natural  phenomena,  especially  those  of  the 
visible  firmament,  such  as  sunrise  and  sunset,  dawn  and  dark, 
clouds  and  storm,  and  that  they  may  be  adequately  explained 
by  reference  to  these  appearances.  They  further  maintain  that 
the  descrlj)tions  of  these  phentmiena,  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  all  sid)scquent  mythologies,  are  found  in  the  Vedic  hymns. 
The  growth  and  dcveloj)ment  of  myths  on  this  basis  is  held  to 
be  determined  by  the  philological  princi])les  of  synonymy  and 
polyonomy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  giving  many  names  to  the 
same  object,  and  calling  different  objects  by'  the  same  name. 
In  the  early  stages  of  language,  amongst  a  sensitive  and  quick¬ 
witted  people,  different  names  would,  it  is  assumed,  be  given 
to  the  same  object,  according  to  the  observer’s  varied  mood  of 
mind,  or  shifting  point  of  view.  Thus  the  sun  might  be  c.alled 
from  his  aj)pearance  in  the  heavens  bright,  far-shining,  golden  ; 
from  his  relative  ])osition  in  the  planetary  system,  chief,  head, 
lord  of  day,  sovereign  of  the  sky  ;  from  his  influence,  the  dis¬ 
peller  of  the  dawn,  the  dispei’ser  of  the  dew,  the  fructifier,  the 
healer,  the  consumer,  the  destroyer,  and  the  like.  Again, 
where  so  many  names  are  given  to  a  single  object,  some  would 
almost  of  necessity  be  applicable  to  other  objects  as  well,  and 
thus  be  homonymes.  In  process  of  time  one  or  two  of  the 
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more  characteristic  names  would  remain  attached  to  the  object 
as  its  designation,  while  the  exact  reference  of  the  less  cha¬ 
racteristic  names  applicable  to  other  objects  as  well,  would 
gradually  be  forgotten.  But  though  their  primitive  meaning 
might  in  this  Avay  be  obscured,  the  words  themselves  would  not 
be  wholly  lost.  They  would  still  be  retained,  in  a  crystallised  [ 
form,  in  phrases  and  metaphors  descrij)tive  of  the  physical  ' 
phenomena  in  which  they  originated.  These  phrases  or  pro-  | 
verbial  sayings  are,  according  to  the  theory  in  question,  the 
true  germ  of  all  Aryan  myths.  In  order  that  a  genuine  myth 
may  arise,  it  is  however  laid  down  as  essential  that  the  prirai- 
tive  meaning  of  the  leading  word  or  w'ords  in  these  phrases 
should  be  at  least  jiartially  forgotten.  As  long  as  Endymion 
was  knowm  to  mean  the  sinking  sun,  and  ‘  Selene  loves  Endy- 
‘  mion  ’  was  understood  to  mean  ‘  the  rising  moon  looks  upon 
‘  and  loves  the  declining  sun,’  no  myth  would  arise.  But  as 
soon  as  the  meaning  of  Endymion  was  forgotten,  a  narrative 
])artially  mythical  might  easily  emerge  ;  Endymion  being  now  | 
regarded  as  a  beautiful  youth  sleej)ing  in  the  Latmian  cave, 
and  in  this  way  becoming  the  source  and  centre  of  new  inci¬ 
dents.  The  stories  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  again,  are  wholly  mythical,  the  meaning  and  reference 
of  both  the  leading  names  having  been  forgotten  before  these 
narratives  assumed  their  present  shape,  and  the  j)hysioal  ph^ 
nomena  they  originally  exj)ressed  thus  altogether  lost  sight  of  i 
The  evidence  in  support  of  this  position  is  that  such  words  as  ^ 
Dajthne,  Procris,  and  Endymion  are  no  longer  intelligible  in- 
classic  Greek — cannot, that  is,  be  etymologically’ resolved — while 
the  cognate  forms  in  Sanskrit  mean  respectively  the  dawn,  the 
dew,  and  the  setting  sun.  The  assumption  of  the  comparative 
mythologists  is  that  we  have  in  these  facts  a  key  to  the  rich,  t 
diversified,  and  animated  creations  of  the  Greek  Pantheon.  [ 

It  is  assumed  that  after  the  great  outburst  of  articulate  energy  j 
in  the  undivided  Aryan  race,  which  produced  an  unexampled  I 
wealth  of  synonymes,  polyonyines,  and  homonymes,  there! 
came  a  period  of  dispersion  and  formation  into  separate  com¬ 
munities,  and  that  the  mythopu'ic  age  in  these  communities 
wjvs  jtrcccded  by  a  comi)lcte  forgetfulness  of  certain  character¬ 
istic  elements  of  the  primitive  sjjeech.  While  the  origin*! 
meaning  of  many  words  applied  to  natural  objects  was  forgotten 
the  words  themselves  were  retained  in  descriptive  phrases  and 
proverbial  sayings,  that  formed  part  of  the  intellectual  stock, 
were  a  kind  of  literary  heritage,  of  the  race.  The  early  tribe, 
according  to  a  well-known  mental  law',  instinctively  invested 
all  physical  objects  with  life  and  consciousness,  and  suet 
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phrases  as  ‘  Cephalus  loves  Procris,’  ‘  Procris  is  killed  by 
‘  Cephalus,’  meant  simply  ‘  the  sun  kisses  the  dew,’  and  ‘  the 
‘  dew  is  absorbed  by  the  sun.’  'When,  however,  the  original 
meaning  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  was  obscured,  these  names, 
it  is  assumed,  would  be  first  regarded  as  real  persons,  and  then 
transformed  into  deities.  Referring  to  the  different  steps  in  the 
assumed  evolution  of  myths,  Mr.  Cox  says  : — 

‘  In  these  spontaneous  utterances  of  thoughts  awakened  by  outward 
phenomena,  we  have  the  source  of  the  myths  which  must  be  regarded 
as  prtiiiarg.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  myths  would  be  produced 
only  so  long  as  the  words  employed  were  used  in  their  original  mean¬ 
ing.  While  men  were  conscious  of  describing  only  the  departure  of 
the  sun  when  they  said  “  Endymion  sleeps,”  the  myth  had  not  psissed 
beyond  its  first  stage  ;  btit  if  once  the  meaning  of  the  word  were  either 
in  part  or  wholly  forgotten,  the  creation  of  a  new  personality  under 
this  name  would  become  inevitable,  and  the  change  would  be  rendered 
botli  more  certiiin  and  more  rapid  by  the  very  wealth  of  words  which 
they  lavished  on  the  sights  and  objects  which  most  impressed  their 
imagination.  A  thousand  phrases  would  be  used  to  describe  the  action 
of  a  beneficent  or  consuming  sun,  of  the  gentle  or  awful  night,  of  the 
playful  or  furious  wind ;  and  every  word  or  phrase  became  the  germ 
of  a  new  story  as  soon  as  the  mind  lost  its  hold  on  the  original  force  of 
the  name.  Thus  in  the  polyonymy  which  was  the  result  of  the  earliest 
form  of  human  thought,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  great  epics  of  later 
times,  and  of  the  countless  legends  which  make  up  the  rich  stores  of 
mythicid  tradition.  There  was  no  bound  or  limit  to  the  images  sug- 
g^d  by  the  sun  in  his  ever-varying  a.spect3,  and  for  every  one  of  these 
aspects  they  would  have  a  fitting  e.xpression,  nor  could  human  memory 
retain  the  exact  meaning  of  all  these  phrases  when  the  men  who  used 
them  had  been  scattered  from  their  original  home.  Old  epithets  would 
now  become  the  names  of  new  beings,  and  the  legends  so  framed  con¬ 
stitute  the  class  of  secondary  myths.’ 

Having  thus,  as  he  imagines,  tracer!  myths  to  their  origin  in 
the  blended  affluence  and  infirmity  of  human  speech,  Mr.  Cox 
gays  of  their  development : — 

‘  But  the  time  during  which  this  mythical  speech  Wiis  the  common 
language  of  mankind  would  be  a  period  of  transition,  in  which  the  idea 
of  e.\i8tence  would  be  sooner  or  later  exjianded  into  that  of  personality. 
Probably  before  this  change  had  taken  place  the  yet  unbroken  Aryan 
family  would  be  scattered  to  seek  new  homes  in  distant  lands;  and 
the  gradual  change  of  language  which  that  dispersion  rendered  inevit¬ 
able  would  involve  a  more  momentous  chsinge  in  their  belief.  They 
would  cjirry  away  with  them  the  old  words  and  expressions  ;  but  these 
would  now  be  associated  with  new  ideas,  or  else  be  imperfectly  or 
wrongly  understood.  Henceforth  the  words  which  had  denoted  the 
8un  and  moon  would  denote  not  merely  living  things  but  living  persons. 
From  personification  to  deification  the  steps  would  bo  but  few ;  and 
the  process  of  disintegration  would  at  once  furnish  the  materials  for  a 
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vast  fabric  of  mytliology.  All  the  expressions  which  had  attached  a 
living  force  to  natural  objects  would  remain  as  the  description  of 
living  and  authroj)omorphous  gods.  Every  word  would  become  an 
attribute,  and  all  ideas  once  grouped  round  a  single  object  would 
branch  off  into  distinct  personifications.  The  sun  had  been  the  lord  of 
light,  the  driver  of  the  ehariot  of  the  day  ;  he  had  toiled  and  laboured 
for  the  sons  of  men,  and  sunk  down  to  rest,  after  a  hard  battle,  in  the 
evening.  Rut  now  the  lord  of  light  would  be  Phoibos  Apollon,  while 
Helios  would  remain  enthroned  in  his  fiery  chariot,  and  his  toils  and 
labours  and  death-struggles  would  be  transfeiTed  to  Ileraklcs.  The 
violet  clouds  which  greet  his  rising  and  his  setting  would  now  be  re¬ 
presented  by  herds  of  cows  which  feed  in  earthly  pastures.  Tliere 
would  be  otlier  expressions  which  would  still  remain  as  floating  phrases, 
not  atniched  to  any  definite  deities.  These  would  gradually  be  con¬ 
verted  into  incidents  in  the  life  of  heroes,  and  be  w'oveu  at  length  into 
B^'stcmatic  narratives.  Finally  these  gods  or  heroe.s,  and  the  incidents 
of  their  mythical  career,  would  receive  each  “  a  local  hiibitjition  and  a 
“  name.”  These  would  remain  as  genuine  liistory,  when  the  origin 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words  had  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  for¬ 
gotten.’ 

At  the  outset  of  his  Ion"  cltapter  ‘  On  the  Diffusion  of 
‘  IMyths,’  i\Ir.  Cox  has  the  following  passage  relating  to  what 
he  regards  as  the  common  element  in  solar  myths : — 

‘We  can  scarcely  rciul  the  legends  of  Ilerakles  and  Demetcr,  of 
Theseus,  Kadmo.s,  Perseus,  and  a  ho.st  of  other  mythical  heroes,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  a  few  simple  phrases  might  well  liave  supplied  the 
germ  for  the  most  intricate  of  these  traditions.  Every  incident  in  the 
myth  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter  may  be  accounted  for,  if  only  men 
once  ssiid  (with  the  conviction  that  the  things  of  which  they  spoke  had 
a  conscious  life),  “  Tlie  earth  mourns  for  the  dead  summer.  The 
“  summer  lies  shut  uj)  in  the  prison  of  Hades  the  unseen,” — or,  as  in  the 
languiige  of  the  Northman,  “  She  sleeps  in  the  land  of  the  NiHungs,  the 
“  cold  mists,  guarded  by  the  serpent  Fafiiir ;  and  the  dwarf  Andvari  | 
“  keej)S  watch  over  her  buried  treasures.”  The  tale  of  Endymion  ! 
seems  to  spe;ik  for  itself :  “  The  moon  comes  to  gaze  on  her  beloved,  f 
“  the  sun,  as  he  lies  down  to  sleep  in  the  evening.”  In  the  story  of 
Niobe  we  seem  to  see  the  sun  in  his  scorching  power  consuming  those 
who  dare  to  face  his  dazzling  brightness;  in  that  of  Orj)heus,  we  seem 
to  hear  his  lamentiition  for  the  beautiful  evening  which  has  been  stung 
by  the  seri)ent  of  the  night,  and  which  he  brings  back  to  life  only  to  lose 
her  at  the  gates  of  day.  In  the  myth  of  Eurojm  we  have  the  journey  of 
the  sun  from  the  far  East  to  the  Western  land,  until  Telei)hassa,  the 
fiir-shining,  sinks  down  w’earied  on  the  Thessiilian  jdain.  Still  more 
transparent  appear  the  tales  of  Kephalos  and  Dajdine.  Prokris,  even 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Greek,  is  still  the  child  of  Herse,  the  dew;  Eos 
is  still  the  morning ;  Ke])halos  still  the  head  of  the  bright  sun.  In 
Daphne  we  seem  to  behold  the  dawn  Hying  from  her  lover  and  shrink-  r 
ing  before  his  splendour.  In  the  Homeric  Hymn,  Leto,  the  night, 
dark  and  still  as  death,  promises  that  Phoibos  shall  long  abide  in  Delos,  | 
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tl>e  bright  land.  Doiibtles.s  she  made  the  same  promise  to  Lykian.s, 
Argives,  Arkadians,  Athenians,  and  all  others  who  called  themselves 
the  children  of  the  light ;  but  the  sun  cannot  tarry,  and  in  spite  of  her 
plighted  word  he  hastens  onward  to  slay  the  serpent  of  darkness.  In 
Herakles  we  see  the  snn  in  other  guise,  loving  and  beloved  wherever 
he  goes,  seeking  to  benefit  the  sons  of  nren,  yet  sometimes  harming 
them  in  the  e.xuberance  of  his  boisterous  strength.  In  the  tale  of 
Althaia  we  read  the  sentence  that  the  bright  sun  must  die  when  the 
torch  of  day  is  burnt  out.  In  Phaethon  we  seem  to  see  the  plague  of 
drought  which  made  men  s:\y,  “  Surely  another,  who  csinnot  guide  the 
«  horses,  is  driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun.”  The  beautiful  herds, 
which  the  bright  and  glistening  daughters  of  early  morning  feed  in  the 
pa.sturcs  of  Thrinakid,  seem  to  tell  us  of  the  violet-coloured  cloud.- 
which  the  dawn  s[)reads  over  the  fields  of  the  blue  sky.  In  Bellerophon, 
as  in  Perseus,  Theseus,  Phoibos,  and  Herakles,  we  find  again  the 
burden  laid  on  the  sun,  who  must  toil  for  others,  although  the  forms  of 
that  toil  may  vary.  Perseus  goes  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Graiai,as  men 
might  have  said,  “  The  sun  has  departed  to  the  land  of  the  pale  gloam- 
“  ing.”  When  Perseus  slays  Medousii,  the  sun  has  killed  the  night  in 
its  solemn  and  death-like  beauty,  while  the  wild  pursuit  of  the  immortJil 
Gorgons  seems  to  be  the  chase  of  darkness  after  the  bright  sun,  who, 
with  his  golden  siindals,  just  escapes  their  grasp  as  he  soars  into  the 
peaceful  morning  sky,  the  IIyj)erborean  gardens,  which  sorrow,  strife, 
and  death  can  never  enter.  In  the  death  of  Akrisios  we  have  the  old 
tale  which  comes  up  in  many  another  legend,  where  Oidipous  and 
Theseus  mourn  that  they  have  unwittingly  slain  their  fathers.’ 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Mr.  Cox’s  stronjrly-prepossessed 
imagination  ‘  a  few  simple  phrases  ’  are  deemed  sufficient 
to  explain  the  complex  and  highly-organised  creations  of 
Greek  mythology.  These  phrases  are  found  in  the  Vedic 
hymns — the  oldest  monument  of  Sanskrit  we  possess,  which 
Mr.  Cox,  in  common  with  the  supporters  of  the  same  theory, 
regards  as  solving  the  great  riddle  of  mythology,  as  at  once 
‘disclosing  its  most  hidden  treasures.’  But  the  attempted 
proof  of  this  position  will  hardly  he  satisfactory  to  those  who 
look  for  definite  evidence  in  support  of  novel  views,  and  are 
accustomed  to  scrutinise  it  with  care.  Out  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  which  Mr.  Cox  devotes  to  the  exposition  of  his 
theory,  about  three  are  given  to  the  proof  of  its  cardinal  posi¬ 
tion,  and  we  must  say,  that  considering  the  importance  of  the 
topic,  they  are  amongst  the  least  satisfactory  ])ages  in  the 
volumes.  Keferring  to  the  V edic  hymns  of  the  Mantra  period 
for  authoritative  proof  of  the  main  positions  of  the  Aryan 
theory,  Mr.  Cox  says: — 

‘When,  therefore,  in  these  hymns,  Kephalos,  Prokris,  Hermes, 
Daphne,  Zeus,  Ourauos  stand  forth  as  simple  names  for  the  sun,  tlie 
dew,  the  wind,  the  heaven  and  the  sky,  each  recognised  as  such,  yet 
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each  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  consciousness,  wc  feel  that  the 
great  riddle  of  mythology  is  solved,  and  that  we  no  longer  lack  the  key 
which  shall  disclose  its  most  hidden  treasures.  When  we  hear  the 
peo])le  saying,  “  Our  friend  the  sun  is  dead.  Will  he  rise  ?  Will  the 
“  dawn  come  back  again  ?”  we  see  the  death  of  Ilcrakles,  and  the 
weary  waiting  while  Letd  struggles  with  the  birth  of  Phoibos.  When, 
on  the  return  of  day,  we  liear  the  cry,  “  Rise  !  our  life,  our  spirit  is 
“  come  back,  the  darkness  is  gone,  tlie  light  draws  near  !  ”  we  are 
carried  at  once  to  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  we  hear  the  joyous  shout  of 
all  the  gods  when  Phoibos  springs  to  life  and  light  on  Delos.  The 
tiile  of  Urvasi  and  Purfiravas  (these  are  still  the  morning  and  the  sun) 
is  the  tide  of  Orpheus  and  Eurj^dike.  Pururavas,  in  his  dreary  search, 
hears  the  voice  of  Urvasi  siiying,  “  I  am  gone  like  the  first  of  the  ■ 
“  dawns ;  I  am  hard  to  be  caught,  like  the  wind.”  Yet  she  will  come 
back  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  night,  and  a  son  bright  and  beaming 
shall  be  born  to  them.  Viiruna  is  .still  the  wide  heaven,  the  god  “who 
“  can  be  seen  by  all the  lord  of  the  whole  earth :  but  in  him  we 
recognise  at  once  the  Cireek  Ouranos,  who  looks  lovingly  on  Gaia  from 
his  throne  in  the  sky.  Yet  more,  we  read  the  praises  of  Indra,  and  his  p 
great  e.xploit  in  tluit  “  He  has  struck  the  daughter  of  Dyaus  (Zeus'),  a  I 
“  woman  difhcult  to  vanfiuish! — Yes  even  the  diiughter  of  Dyaus,  the  I 
“  magnified,  the  Dawn,  thou  O  Indra,  a  great  hero  hast  ground  to  P 
“  pieces.  The  Dawn  rushed  off  from  her  crushed  car,  fearing  that  i 
“  Indra,  the  bull,  might  strike  her.  Thus  her  car  lay  there,  well  - 
“  ground  to  pieces :  she  went  far  away.”  The  treatment  is  rude,  but 
we  have  here  not  merely  the  whole  story  of  Dauj)lme,  but  the  germ  of  i 
that  of  Eur6pe  borne  by  that  sjime  bull  across  the  sea.  More  com¬ 
monly,  however,  the  dawn  is  spoken  of  as  bright,  fair,  and  loving,  the  j 

joy  of  all  who  behold  her . Still  more  remarkably,  as  exhibiting 

the  germs  of  the  ideas  which  find  their  embodiment  in  the  Hellenic  ■ 
Athene  and  the  Latin  Minerva,  is  the  following  hymn  :  “  The  wise 
“  priests  celebrate  with  hymns  the  divine,  bright-charioted,  expanded 
“  Dawn ;  worshipped  with  holy  worship,  purple-tinted,  radiant,  leading 
“  on  the  sun.  The  lovely  Dawn,  arousing  man,  goes  before  the  sun, 

“  preiKiring  practicable  paths,  riding  in  a  spacious  chariot ;  expanding  i 
“  everywhere  she  diffuses  light  at  the  commencement  of  the  days,  i 
“  Harnessing  the  piurple  oxen  to  her  car,  unwearied  she  renders  riches 
“  perpetual ;  a  goddess  praised  of  many,  and  cherished  by  all,  she  shim’s  r 
“  manifesting  the  paths  that  lead  to  good.  Lucidly  white  is  she,  occu-  | 
“  pying  the  two  regions  (the  upper  and  middle  firmament),  and  mani- 
“  festing  her  person  from  the  East :  she  traverses  the  path  of  the  sun,  ; 
“  as  if  knowing  (his  course),  and  harms  not  the  quartere  of  the  horizon.  ^ 
“  Exhibiting  her  person  like  a  well-attired  female,  she  stiinds  before 
“  our  ^es  (gracefully)  inclining  like  (a  woman  who  has  been)  bathing 
“  (Apmodite  Anadyomene).  Dispersing  the  hostile  glooms,  Ushas, 

“  the  daughter  of  heaven,  comes  with  radiance.  Ushas,  the  daugliter 
“  of  heaven,  tending  to  the  West,  jmts  forth  her  beauty  like  a  (well- 
“  dressed)  woman ;  bestowing  precious  treasures  on  the  offerer  of 
“  adoration,  she,  ever  youthful,  brings  back  the  light  as  of  old.”  We 
can  but  wonder  at  the  marvellous  exuberance  of  languiige,  almost  every 
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expression  of  which  may  manifestly  serve  as  the  germ  of  a  mythical 
tale.’ 

In  this  extract,  what  will  most  strike  ordinary  readers  is 
perhaps  Mr.  Cox’s  power  of  unconsciously  reading  into  the 
lines  the  meaning  he  wants  to  find  there.  Excepting  about  a 
dozen  short  sentences  from  other  hymns  dt;scribing  the  dawn, 
this  is  all  the  direct  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Cox  to  prove 
that  the  whole  Greek  Pantheon,  the  entire  mythology  of  every 
Aryan  people  indeed,  is  to  be  found  in  germ  and  substance  in 
these  hymns.  Yet  so  completely  satisfied  is  he  with  the  evi¬ 
dence,  that  immediately  after  giving  the  verses  we  have  quoted, 
he  bursts  forth  in  the  following  rapturous  and  triumphant 
strain : — 

‘  Thu.s  the  great  mystery  of  Greek  as  of  other  mythology  is  dis¬ 
pelled  like  mist  from  the  mountain -side  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
All  that  is  beautiful  in  it  is  invested  with  a  purer  radiance,  while 
much,  if  not  all,  that  is  gross  and  coarse  in  it  is  refined,  or  else  its 
grossness  is  traced  to  an  origin  which  reflects  no  disgrace  on  those  who 
formed  or  handed  down  the  tale.  Thus  with  tlie  keynote  ringing  in 
our  ears,  we  can  catch  at  once  every  strain  that  belongs  to  the  .ancient 
harmony,  although  it  may  be  he.ard  within  the  din  of  many  discordant 
I  Toices.’ . 

‘  ‘  If  the  greater  number  of  Greek  legends  have  thus  been  reduced  to 

1  their  primitive  elements,  the  touch  of  the  same  wand  will  lay  open 
:  others  which  may  seem  to  have  been  fashioned  on  quite  another  model. 
Even  the  dynastic  legends  of  Thebes  will  not  resist  the  method  which 
has  disclosed  so  many  secrets.  For  most  other  tales  the  work  is  done. 
There  is  .absolutely  nothing  left  for  further  analysis  in  the  stories  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydike,  of  Ke[>halos  .and  Prokris,  of  Selene  and  Endy- 
mion,  Niobe  and  Lf-to,  Demeter  .and  Persephone,  Kadmos  and  Europe, 

I  Daphne  and  Apollon.  Not  an  incident  remains  une.xplained  in  the 
legends  of  Ilerakles,  of  Althaia  and  the  burning  br.and,  of  Ph.aethon, 
Memnon,  and  liellerophon.  If  there  .are  byjmths  in  the  .stories  f)f 
Ariadne,  Medeia,  Semele,  Prometheus,  or  of  the  cow's  of  the  sun  in  the 
Odyssey,  they  have  been  followed  up  to  the  point  from  which  they  all 
diverge.’ 

This  is  sufficiently  sweeping.  But  Mr.  Cox  is  so  enamoured 
with  the  new  theory  of  interpret.ation  that  he  extends  it  to 
literature  as  well  as  mythology,  and  in  the  preface  directs 
special  attention  to  the  novelty  as  a  contribution  of  his  own 
to  the  new  science.  An  outline  of  Mr.  Cox’s  general  views 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  his  extension  of 
the  physical  theory  to  the  great  European  epies.  On  this 
point  he  says : — 

‘Of one  fact,  the  importance  of  which  if  it  be  well  ascertained  can 
scarcely  be  c.xaggcrated,  I  venture  to  claim  tlie  diiicovery.  I  am  not 
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aw.nre  tliat  the  great  writcre  who  have  tniced  the  wonderful  p-arallelisms 
in  the  myths  of  the  Aryan  world  liave  asserted  that  the  epic  poems  of 
the  Aryan  nations  are  simply  ilifl'orent  versions  of  one  and  the  same 
story,  and  tliat  tliis  story  lias  its  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  the  course  of  the  day  and  the  year.  This  proposition  is,  ia 
my  belief,  established  by  an  amount  of  evidence  which  not  long  hence 
will  jirobalily  be  regarded  as  excessive.’ . 

‘  The  great  epic  jiocms  of  the  Aryan  race  sprang  into  existence  in 
the  ages  which  Ibllowed  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes,  and  during  which 
all  intercourse  Vietween  them  was  an  impossibility ;  yet  these  epic 
poems  exhibit  an  identical  framework,  with  resemblances  in  detail 

which  even  defy  the  iulluences  of  climate  and  scenery . Rut  if 

the  story  of  Achilleus,  as  told  in  the  Iliad,  is  only  another  form  of  the 
legend  which  relates  the  can'er  of  the  Ithakan  chief  in  the  Odyssey; 
if  this  tale  reappears  in  the  Saga  of  the  Vorsungs  and  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  in  the  epical  cycles  of  Arthur  and  t'harlemagne,  in  the  lay  of 
lleovviilf  and  the  Shahrameh  of  I'irdusi,  and  if,  lurther,  all  these  streams 
of  jiopular  jioetry  can  be  traced  back  to  a  common  source  in  jihrascs 
which  de.scribed  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outward  world,  the  re¬ 
semblances  thus  traced  arc  nevertheless  by  no  means  so  astonishing  as 
the  likeness  which  runs  through  a  vast  number  of  the  popular  biles  of 
(lermany  and  Scandinavia,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Persia  and  Hin¬ 
dustan.  On  the  hyjHithesis  of  a  form  of  thought  which  attributed 
conscious  life  to  all  physical  objects,  we  must  at  once  admit  that  the 
growth  of  a  vast  number  of  cognate  legends  was  inevibible.  Norij 
there  any  thing  bewildering  in  the  liict  that  phrases  which  denoted  at 
first  the  death  of  the  dawn,  or  her  desertion  by  the  sun  as  he  rose  ia 
the  heavens,  or  the  stealing  away  of  the  evening  light  by  the  powers  of 
darkness,  should  give  birth  to  the  legends  of  Helen  and  Guenevere,  of 
liryuhild  and  Gudrun,  of  Paris  and  of  Lancelot,  of  Achilleus  and 
Sigurd.  All  that  this  theory  involves  is  that  certain  races  of  mankind 
or  certiiin  tribes  of  the  sime  race,  were  separated  from  each  othor 
while  their  language  still  invested  all  sensible  things  with  a  personal 
life,  and  that  when  the  meaning  of  the  old  words  were  either  wholly 
or  in  jiart  forgotten,  the  jdienomena  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  re- 
apjicared  as  beings  human  or  divine,  and  the  Pani,  or  Night,  which 
sought  to  lure  Sarama,  the  Dawn,  into  his  dismal  c.ave,  became  the 
Paris  who  beguiled  Helen  to  Troy,  and  the  Lancelot  who  corrupted 
the  faith  of  the  wife  of  Arthur.’ 

These  extraets  imlieate  the  general  theory  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  inytliologists,  and  its  extended  application  in  ^Ir.  Cos’i 
hands.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  theory  ajyiears  to 
ns  justly  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  eritieisin.  It  wouEi 
however,  he  unfair  not  to  recognise  what  is  really  good  in  thel 
method  and  point  of  view-  of  its  sujiportcrs.  They  have  un-l 
doubtedly  rendered  a  service  to  the  history  of  civilisation  byl 
their  way  of  looking  at  the  whole  subject.  Instead  of  regard-l 
ing  mythology  as  a  iiopeless  riddle,  as  a  mere  heap  of  con-L 
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fused  and  unintelligible  stories,  they  have  treated  it  as  a  pro¬ 
blem  to  be  solved,  as  a  phase  in  the  liistory  of  the  human 
mind  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and,  if  possible,  scientifi¬ 
cally  explained.  This,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  a  just  and 
philosoishical  conception.  Then,  again,  the  method  they  have 
pursued  is  the  only  one  likely  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  only  by  the  widest  induction  and  most  careful  examination 
of  facts  that  we  can  ho])e  to  reach  their  hidden  causes,  and 
throw  something  like  a  clear  and  steady  light  on  this  obscure 
chairter  in  the  liistory  of  human  nature  and  human  jirogress. 
And  although  the  method,  hitherto  applied  in  a  very  partial 
and  one-sided  manner,  has  not  accomjilished  all  its  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocates  claim,  it  has  undoubtedly  produced  some 
valuable  fruit.  The  researches  of  the  comjiarative  mythologists 
have  more  fully  brought  out  the  truth,  recognised  by  many 
previous  inquirers,  that  the  early  Pantheon  of  most  historical 
races  is  the  visible  firmament,  and  that  amongst  the  primitive 
deities  in  almost  every  land  are  found  the  great  luminaries  and 
periodical  changes  of  the  matei-lal  universe.  Then  w-ith  regard 
to  details,  the  comparative  mythologists  have  resolved  the 
names  of  several  Greek  deities  and  hei-oes  that  are  no  longer 
intelligible  in  the  classic  dialects  of  Hellas.  Their  actual 
achievements  do  not  as  yet,  in  our  judgment,  go  much  beyond 
these  iM)iuts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  certainly  have  not 
escaped  the  perils  that  beset  early  attempts  to  reduce  into  a 
scientific  shape  a  mass  of  confused  and  incongruous  materials. 
These  perils  are  those  of  hasty  generalisation,  rash  assumption, 
and  a  spirit  of  intellectual  favouritism  in  dealing  with  the  facts. 
Mr.  Max  Midler’s  fragmentary  contributions  to  comi)arative 
mythology  are  not  free  from  these  vices,  but  they  are  naturally 
more  conspicuous  in  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  like 
that  of  Air.  Cox.  The  attempt  to  exhibit  a  complicated  sub- 
r  ject  as  a  whole  before  the  materials  for  a  full  and  final  judgment 
are  collected  and  examined,  must  indeed  almost  of  necessity 
dlustrate  the  evils  of  immature  and  one-sided  speculation. 
And  notwithstanding  the  general  ability  of  his  work,  we  think 
that  Air.  Cox’s  zeal  often  outruns  all  rational  discretion,  and  he 
^  unconsciously  describes  as  facts  what  are  in  reality  the  flights 

iof  fancy.  As  a  natural  result,  many  of  his  leading  arguments 
are  invalidated,  and  some  of  his  most  important  conclusions,  if 
.  not  unsound,  arc  at  least  not  xvarranted  by  the  premisses. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Air.  Cox  himself  has  no  percep- 
;r  tion  of  any  latent  w-eakness  in  the  position  he  occupies.  lie 
continually  appeals  to  facts,  claims  to  build  wholly  ujM)n  them, 
and  requires  bis  readers  to  accept  them  in  all  their  integrity. 
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Ill  dealin"  with  mythology,  he  says  expressly  that  ‘  not  a  step 
‘  niiist  be  taken  on  mere  conjecture,  not  a  single  result  must 
‘  be  anticipated  by  ingenious  bypotbesis.’  On  this  ground  we 
join  issue  with  Mr.  Cox  and  his  friends,  our  main  objection  to 
their  theory  being  that  it  altogether  transcends  the  facts  on 
which  it  pur|)orts  to  be  built.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case,  indeed,  that  it  can  hardly  in  strictness  of  speech  be  called  a 
theory  at  all,  being  in  reality  no  more  than  an  hypothesis,  and 
an  hypothesis  resting  in  jiart  on  extreme  and  inconsistent 
assumptions.  The  chief  points  of  their  theory  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  whole  Greek  mythology,  all  Aryan  myths  indeed, 
may  be  traced  to  the  V'^edas ;  that  they  are  all  in  germ  and 
essence  physical ;  and  that  they  may  all  be  adequately  inter¬ 
preted  by  reference  to  the  material  objects  and  forces  in  which 
they  originated.  After  going  through  all  Mr.  Cox  has  to  urge 
on  these  points,  we  must  say,  that  in  our  judgment  not  one  of 
them  is  supported  by  any  sufficient  basis  of  fact. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  Greek  mythology  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Vedas,  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
as  tt)  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest.  We 
have  quoted  from  the  Vedic  hymns  the  sentences  in  which  Mr. 
Cox  sees  depicted  the  death  of  Hercules,  the  birtli  of  Apollo,  the 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  of  Dai>bne  and  A[)ollo,  and  of 
t7u]»iter  and  Europa.  Few  j)robably,  except  Mr.  Cox,  or  pro¬ 
fessors  gifted  with  an  eriually  i»enetrating  second-sight,  could 
detect  even  an  intelligible  germ  of  these  mythical  narratives 
in  such  Ossianic  utterances.  The  hymns  quoted  consist  for  the 
most  ])art  of  the  vague,  effusive,  and  meta})horical  phrases,  the 
abrupt  exclamations  and  appeals,  in  which  the  early  religious 
feeling  of  a  superstitious  people  naturally  finds  exjiression.  It 
is  not,  however,  ])retended  that  these  hymns  contain  any  con¬ 
nected  stories,  any  continuous  or  coherent  mythical  narrative. 
As  Mr.  Cox  himself  points  out,  the  mythical  beings  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  are  not  only  dim  and  shadowy,  but  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  attributes  are  mutually  intcrciiangeable.  They 
have  no  individuality  or  articulation,  but  exchange  their  eva¬ 
nescent  natures,  melt  into  each  other,  and  re-cmerge  like  the 
bntken  images  of  a  troubled  wave,  or  the  crowding  j)hantoms 
of  a  feverish  dream.  In  relation  to  this  point,  Mr.  IMax  Muller 
says  that  ‘  the  same  god  is  sometimes  regarded  as  supreme, 

‘  sometimes  as  erpial,  sometimes  as  inferior  to  others.’  As 
they  have  no  definite  character,  so  there  are  no  fixed  relation¬ 
ships  between  these  inchoate  deities,  the  positions  of  father  and 
son,  husband  and  brother,  mother  and  wife  being  habitually 
confounded.  Mr.  Ci>x  is  compelled,  indeed,  to  admit  that  the 
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mythology  of  the  hymns  is  a  ‘  mere  mass  of  floating  legend, 
‘  nay,  almost  of  mere  mythological  phrases  without  plan  or 
‘  cohesion.’ 

What  the  theory  maintains,  however,  is  that  these  names 
and  phrases  have  supj)Iicd  the  germ,  and  suggested  the  details, 
of  the  whole  (rreek  theogony,  and  thus  furnished  a  com¬ 
plete  key  to  its  mysteries.  Perhaps  the  most  definite  at¬ 
tempt  towards  the  verification  of  this  hypothesis  is  Mr.  Max 
Muller’s  well-known  and  highly  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  Cephalus  and  Procris.  This  he  resolves  into  a  few 
simple  phrases  which  are  traced  to  the  Vedic  hymns.  But 
though  there  are  undouhted  j)oints  of  similarity  in  names  and 
incidents  between  the  Vedic  phrases  and  the  (rreek  story,  this 
does  not  necessarily  prove  tliat  the  one  is  derived  from  the 
other.  That  there  is  no  such  necessary  eorinexion  is  virtually 
admitted  by  the  comparative  mythologists  themselves.  Mr. 
Cox,  referring  to  the  early  phrases  about  the  sun,  including 
those  into  which  the  myth  of  Procris  is  resolved,  says  :  ‘  Xor 
‘  i'l  this  crowd  of  phrases,  all  of  which  have  borne  their  part 
‘  in  the  formation  of  mythology,  is  there  one  which  could  not 
‘  be  used  naturally  by  ourselves  to  describe  the  phenomena  of 
‘  the  outward  world,  and  there  is  scarcely  one,  perhaps,  which 
‘  has  not  thus  been  used  by  our  own  poets.’  And  Mr.  Max 

filler,  at  the  close  of  his  analysis,  adds  emphatically:  ‘  We  have 
‘  only  to  put  these  four  sayings  together,  and  every  jioet  will  at 
‘  once  tell  us  the  story  of  the  love  and  jealousy  of  Cephalus,  Pro- 
‘  cris,  and  E»)s.’  That  the  names  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  slundd 
be  allied  })roves  nothing,  for  the  languages  being  cognate  would 
naturally  have  a  number  of  synonymes  in  coininon,  especially 
for  such  objects  as  the  sun,  the  dawn,  and  the  like.  And 
though  many  of  these  are  not  now  intelligible — do  not,  that  is, 
occur  in  their  primitive  sense  in  classic  (jreek — we  are  not  in 
the  least  entitled  to  say  that  they  were  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks  themselves  at  the  time  these  myths  grew  up  and  as¬ 
sumed  their  [)resent  shape.  There  must  have  been  a  world  of 
oral  Greek  literature  before  Homer,  and  words  that  are  found 
only  as  proper  names  in  existing  Greek  may  have  been  used 
as  appellatives  in  that  literature,  or  have  been  known  collo¬ 
quially  in  the  older  dialects  of  Hellas.  The  analogy  of  well- 
known  facts  is  in  favour  of  this  supposition.  In  many  myths, 
such  as  those  of  Uranus  and  Endvmion,  the  names  are  still 


intelligible  to  us  with  our  comparatively  fixed  and  limited 
means  of  knenving  the  prolific  Greek  tongue,  and  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  many  more,  the  majority  jwobably,  must  have 
been  intelligible  to  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  mythop«ric 
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age.  Mr.  Max  Muller’s  dictum,  that  ‘  it  is  the  essential  cha- 
‘  racter  of  a  true  myth  that  it  should  no  longer  be  intelligible 
‘  by  reference  to  the  spoken  language,’  is  thus  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  knoAvn  facts,  but  to  the  rational  probabilities  of  the 
case. 

In  supi)ort  of  the  hypothesis  that  Greek  mythology  is  wholly 
dexived  from  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  comparative  mythologiste 
make  two  further  assumptions  that  are  inconsistent,  if  not 
mutually  destructive.  They  postulate  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  mytho[)a-ic  age  the  existence  of  a  verbal 
memory  at  once  supei'iiaturally  strong  and  supernaturally 
weak,  and  that  too  in  relation  to  the  same  things.  The  central 
]K)sition  of  the  theory  is,  that  the  phrases  and  sayings  descrip¬ 
tive  of  solar  objects  and  changes  were  faithfully  retained  down 
to  the  minutest  turns  of  thought  and  exj)ression,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  meaning  of  the  more  important  teimis  in  these 
sayings  was  wholly  lost.  The  position  is  a  violently  imj)ro- 
bable  one,  and,  as  Ave  have  just  seen,  one  part  of  it  dii-ectly 
conflicts  with  knoAvn  facts.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
capricious  and  complete  obliviousness  attributed  to  the  Greeks, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  rational  explanation  of  such  a 
jxsychological  anomaly.  If  the  solar  phenomena  filled  such  a 
large  space  in  the  life  of  the  primitive  race,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  terms  descriptive  of  these  phenomena  should  be  pre¬ 
cisely  those  first  forgotten  by  its  most  vigorous  ofi-sh»K)t.  And 
if  the  oi’al  literature  of  the  latter  actually  I’ctaincd  a  number  of 
observations  about  sunrise  and  sunset,  cloud  and  storm,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  meaning  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
more  significant  Avords  should  have  been  Avholly  forgotten. 
A’ or  is  the  other  part  of  the  assumption,  asserting  this  trans¬ 
mission,  more  probable.  Mr.  Max  il idler  admits  that  the  only 
mythological  materials  supplied  by  the  Vedas  are  phrases  and 
sayings  about  the  sun,  the  daAvn,  and  the  like.  But  surely 
such  observations  as,  ‘  the  sun  loves  the  daAvn,’  ‘  the  dcAv  re- 
‘  fleets  the  sun,’  and  ‘  the  sun  absorbs  the  dew,’  ai’e  not  so 
entirely  beyond  the  unassisted  intellectual  poAver  of  a  people 
like  the  Greeks  as  to  requii'e  for  their  explanation  the  hyjx)- 
thesis  of  a  vei’bally  inspired  tradition,  miraculously  ])rescrved 
and  transmitted  through  millenniums  of  time.  Mr.  Cox  en¬ 
hances  this  miracle  by  maintaining  that  the  correspondence 
betAveen  the  original  and  the  derived  phrases  and  stories  is 
in  many  csises  fiir  more  close  than  Avould  I’esult  from  the  direct 
transmission  of  these  stories  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
He  rejects  the  hy|K)thesis  of  conscious  borroAving  in  later  times 
as  inadequate,  expressly  because  ‘  the  point  to  be  explained  is 
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‘  not  merely  a  similarity  of  ideas,  but  a  substantial  identity  in 
‘  the  manner  of  working  them  out,  extending  to  the  most  unex- 
‘  pected  devices  and  the  subtlest  turns  of  thought  and  expres- 
‘  sion.’  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nations  wiio  are  said 
to  have  retained  this  extensive  oral  literature  with  jcerfcct 
verbal  exactness  had  separated  from  the  original  stock  before 
the  dawn  of  history;  had  gone  through  a  long  succession  of  local 
disturbances,  social  revolutions,  and  national  change ;  had  sur¬ 
vived  eras  of  semi-barbarism  during  which  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown ;  had  gradually  acquired  a  new  language  having 
little  more  than  a  radical  affinity  with  their  early  speech  ;  and 
had  undergone  a  revolution  of  genius,  character,  and  jcursuits 
resulting  in  a  moral  transformation  more  complete  than  that  in 
their  outward  circumstances,  locality,  and  physical  condition. 
Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Cox,  they  had  retained  through  all 
these  vicissitudes  not  only  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
phrases  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  but  a  number  of  independent 
stories  down  to  the  minutest  ])oints  of  subordinate  detail.  The 
believer  who  can  accept  all  this,  who  can  deliberately  convert 
the  vague  and  distant  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
mythological  and  other  stories  of  India,  (ireece,  and  Scandi¬ 
navia  into  such  a  proposition  as  that  already  quoted,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  faith  equal  to  any  emergency — a  faith  that  would 
easily  remove  mountains  of  improbability,  and  say  to  the  most 
fonnidablc  mass  of  adverse  evidence,  ‘  be  thou  cast  into  the 
‘  sea,’  and  it  would  be  at  once  ideally  accomplished. 

But  the  meaning  and  substance  of  developed  myths  is  his¬ 
torically  a  far  more  important  question  than  their  origin.  A 
national  mythology  must  be  to  some  extent  a  reflex  of  national 
life,  and  an  index  of  national  character.  In  the  case  of  a 
highly  develo]»ed  mythology  like  that  of  Greece  especially, 
the  vital  problem  to  be  solved  is  its  actual  relation  to  the 
thought  and  feeling,  the  social  and  public  life,  of  the  people. 
The  solution  of  this  interesting  pn)blem  offered  by  the  comj)a- 
rative  mythologists  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is 
in  substance,  moreover,  as  brief  and  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
celebrated  chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Norway.  Their  reply 
virtually  is  that  the  mythology  of  Greece  has  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  the  character  and  genius  of  the  ])eople.  This  decision, 
while  summary  enough,  will,  however,  hardly  satisfy  historical 
students,  who  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  facts  to  be  exjdained, 
and  are  unwilling  to  see  them  thrust  aside  by  imposing  but 
empty  generalisations.  According  to  the  com])arative  theory, 
the  mythology  of  all  Aryan  nations  is  identical,  not  only  in 
substance,  but  in  form,  except  in  a  few  accidental  and  insigni- 
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ficant  particulars.  All  myths  are  mere  names  and  phrases  <  by 
descriptive  of  natural  phenomena,  the  names  being  gradually  <  of 
obscured,  personified,  and  deified  ;  and  the  mythology  of  every  « mi 
Aryan  people  following  a  common  descriptive  tradition  has  ‘  to 
the  same  features,  and  is  worked  out  in  substantially  the  same  '  « ap 
way.  If  the  theory  simply  held  that  among  the  objects  ‘sji 
that  first  excite  the  wondering  admiration,  and  awaken  the  <  th 
religious  sentiments  of  a  devout  people,  the  heavenly  bodies  ‘re 
occupy  a  foremost  place,  there  would  have  been  no  valid  <  of 
ground  of  objection.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  appear-  ‘w! 
ances  and  forces  of  nature  lie  at  the  root  and  are  amonost  r  <  tP 
the  prolific  germs  of  most  national  mythologies,  liut  Mr.  i  ‘p( 
Cox  is  not  satisfied  with  this  rational,  modest,  and  truthful  ‘H. 
position.  He  insists  on  emptying  the  Greek  mythology  of  all  ‘g( 
its  distinctively  Greek  elements.  He  maintains  that  Greek  ‘fe 
mythology  is  not  only  traditive,  but  blindly  traditive  ;  that  <  n 
the  great  |)oets  by  whom  it  was  amplified  and  enriched  simply  be 
repeated  by  rote,  with  occasional  flourishes  of  fancy,  a  story  rec 

they  did  not  understand,  and  that  to  this  hour  all  that  is  vital  i  me 

and  significant  in  their  mythology  is  a  thin  undercurrent  of  of 
meteorological  description.  All  that  Mr.  Cox  allows  to  the  go] 
poets  and  mythograpdiers  is  the  disfigurement  of  the  original  th( 
tradition ;  but  he  considerately  excuses  them  on  the  gnmnd  gr 
that  this  took  place  ‘  without  the  will  or  even  the  conscious-  tic 

‘  ness  of  those  who  so  chaiigetl  them.’  That  a  scholar  and  gi) 

thinker  should  be  ca])able  of  deliberately  propounding  a  doc-  lai 
trine  like  this  illustrates  in  excelsis  the  desj)otic  influence  w| 
of  a  favourite  theory.  jMr.  Cox,  however,  boldly  applies  P  kr 
the  same  doctrine  to  Greek  literature.  Homer,  according  |  gv 
to  him,  simply  represented  at  epic  length  the  same  tradi-  I  gu 
tion  with  a  few  additional  disguises  and  disfigurements  of  his  |  ar 
own.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  solar  myths,  the  main  action  |  th 
in  both  being  simjdy  the  course  of  the  sun  through  the  sky.  |  cr 
These  epics  thus  contain  no  distinctively  Greek  elements;  they  I  ge 
throw  no  light  on  the  Greek  concejjtions  of  heroic  character,  F  je; 
of  military  conflict,  of  social  or  national  life,  because  Homer  t 
was  blindly  working  out  a  traditional  narrative,  the  real  mean-  !  tu 
ing  of  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand.  In  one  of  his  I  to 
earlier  works  Mr.  Cox  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  momentary  I  ol 
suspicion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  interpretation,  and  the  I  hi 
manner  in  which  the  rising  doubt  is  quelled,  and  the  imaginary  I  fii 
opj)onent  silenced,  well  illustrates  the  false  analogies  and  |  gi 
one-sided  views  on  which  so  much  of  his  reasoning  rests.  |  ‘| 
‘  To  trace  back,’  he  says,  ‘  the  theft  of  the  Golden  Fleece  or  I  ‘i 
‘the  fair-haired  Helen  to  the  theft  of  the  light  from  the  sky  ‘i 
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<  by  the  dark  night ;  to  refer  the  wrath  of  the  great  chieftain 
‘  of  Phthia  to  the  grief  of  the  sun  for  the  loss  of  the  morning, 
‘  may  appear  like  the  reduction  of  a  complicated  tale  to  a  form 
‘  too  simple  to  be  consistent  with  facts.  But  the  objection 
‘  applies  with  neither  more  nor  less  force  to  the  phenomena  of 
‘  speech,  in  which  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
‘  that  the  final  perfection  of  the  noblest  languages  has  been  the 
‘  result  of  a  slow  and  gradual  development,  under  the  imjmlse 
‘  of  tendencies  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  processes 
‘  which  are  even  yet  active  in  every  living  tongue ;  that  all 
‘  this  w’ealth  has  grown  by  accumulation  out  of  an  original 
‘  poverty  ;  and  that  the  actual  germs  of  language  were  a  scanty 
‘  list  of  formless  roots,  representing  a  fcAv  of  the  most  obvious 
‘sensible  acts  and  ])henomena  appearing  in  ourselves,  our 
‘  fellow-creatures,  and  the  nature  by  which  we  are  sur- 
‘  rounded.’  The  irrelevance  of  this  reasoning  may  perhaps 
be  best  illustrated  by  extending  it  to  the  works  of  more 
recent  Aryan  writers.  It  might  easily  be  applied  to  any 
modern  drama  or  epic,  but  we  will  take  as  an  examj)le  one 
of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  say  ‘  Othello.’  Othello  is  obviously  a 
solar  hero,  and  to  the  enlightened  comj)arative  mythologist 
the  whole  tragedy  is  a  transparent  solar  myth.  It  is  the 
grand  old  tragedy  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  its  interpreta¬ 
tion,  so  firr  from  presenting  any  difficulty,  is  almost  obtru¬ 
sively  clear.  Othello  is  manifestly  the  sun,  the  sun  of  tropical 
latitudes,  the  name  being,  in  fact,  only  another  form  of  Apollo ; 
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while  Desdemona,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  by  reference  to  Sans¬ 
krit,  is  one  of  the  many  appellations  for  the  dawn  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  The  whole  meaning  of  the  poem  is  that  the  ardent 
sun  loves  the  white-handed  dawn ;  but  dark  clouds  intervene, 
and  before  they  are  dispersed,  the  fair  dawn  is  destroyed  by 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  solar  rays.  Some  short-sighted 
critics  have,  indeed,  supjKised  that  Shakspeare  meant  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  this  tragedy  the  w'orking  of  human  jiassions  such  as 
jealousy  and  revenge.  But  this  is  a  complete  mistake  arising 
from  the  non-recognition  of  the  Vedic  element,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  essence  of  all  real  tragedy.  If  any  critic  is  disposed 
to  object  to  the  simplicity  of  this  explanation,  to  the  resolution 
of  a  highly  complex  drama  apparently  charged  wdth  intensely 
human  experience  into  simple  meteorological  elements,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  ])robably  be  removed  by  considering  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote  had  growm  ‘  out  of  a  scanty 
‘  list  of  formless  roots,  representing  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
‘sensible  acts  and  phenomena  appearing  in  ourselves  and  the 
‘nature  by  which  we  are  sun’ounded.’ 
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AVe  have  seen  that  Mr.  Cox  excludes  from  early  Greek  lite-  I 
rature  all  distinctively  Crreek  elements,  and  he  does  this  appa-  I 
rently  on  the  plea  that  the  facts  of  the  case  compel  the  exclusiim,  I 
But  surely  in  dealing  with  Greek  mythology  the  character  and  ! 
genius  of  the  Greek  people  is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  fact  quite  as  much  as  the  etymology  of  Procris,  and  I 
some  may  consider  it  even  a  more  widely  iiiHuential  and  im¬ 
portant  one.  On  all  ordinary  principles  of  reasoning  it  must 
be  a  real  and  very  oj)erative  factor  in  so  distinctive  a  product 
of  the  Greek  mind  as  its  popular  mythology.  Unless  the  laws 
of  human  nature  are  reversed  in  this  particular  instance,  there  | 
must  be  important  national  elements  in  the  sj)ontaneous  and  : 
ilidactic  elaboration  of  this  mythology  given  I)y  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  more  distinctive 
features  of  Hellenic  life  and  civilisation  in  the  Homeric  a^e 
are  faithfully  reflected  in  these  early  j)ocms.  Little  else  in¬ 
deed  is  directly  known  of  that  age  ;  but  from  the  actual  j)osition, 
relations,  and  character  of  the  various  Greek  communities  in 
the  earliest  historic  j)eriod,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  some  trust¬ 
worthy  conclusions  with  regard  to  its  general  features.  The 
Homeric  age  was  probaljly,  as  tradition  asserts,  preceded  by 
a  remarkable  outburst  of  tlie  more  active,  martial,  and  aggres¬ 
sive  elements  of  the  Hellenic  character;  by  extensive  migra¬ 
tions  and  violent  local  disturbance;  by  military  adventures 
and  daring  enterprises.  The  whole  movement  was  marked  ! 
too  by  a  ])owerful  manifestation  of  the  love  of  independence  I 
latent  in  the  race.  And  this  period  was  sm^ceeded  by  an  age  i 
justly  denominated  from  its  general  character  heroic,  in  which  i 
the  higher  qualities  of  associated  human  action  were  manifested  f 
with  unexampled  concentration,  brilliancy,  and  power.  The  f; 
more  concrete  and  persistent  energies  of  Hellenic  intellect  and 
will  were  then  realised,  in  the  double  direction  of  comiuest  and  | 
government,  in  a  race  of  accom])lished  generals  and  captains  | 
conducting  successfully  a  series  of  brilliant  military  expeditions  I 
and  adventures,  while  their  jjowers  of  organisation  and  rule  . 
were  equally  manifested  in  the  planting  and  prosperous  ad-  ; 
ministration  of  a  number  of  petty  states  connected  together  j 
by  l)onds  of  language  and  race,  as  well  as  by  common  national  - 
objects  and  aspirations.  This  martial  and  political  aristocracy  : 
of  independent  chieftains  and  states  was  the  very  school  fur 
bringing  fully  into  play  those  higher  civic  and  military  virtues  | 
of  the  Hellenic  race  which  are  vividly  reflected  both  in  the  ' 
mythology  and  main  actions  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Such  a  movement  would,  however,  natui-ally  produce  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
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habitants  of  Hellas.  The  early  settlers  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  to  pastoral  occupations,  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  lived  under  a  kind  of  mild  patriarchal  or  priestly 
rule.  Their  mythology  was  most  probably  of  the  simple  form 
which  Mr.  Cox  holds  all  mythologies  must  necessarily  assume. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  rural  Pantheon  of  deified  natural 
appearances  and  powers  in  harmony  with  all  we  know  of 
their  character  and  way  of  life.  But  the  migrations  and  mili¬ 
tary  activities  of  the  heroic  age  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
this  early  social  and  religious  state.  Hardly  a  trace  of  its 
primitive  Pantheon  is  to  be  found  in  the  rich  and  varied 
mythology  of  Homer.  On  the  contrary,  the  Polytheism  of 
the  Iliad,  representing  the  characteristics  of  the  heroic  age, 
is  charged  with  human  elements,  is  instinct  with  the  action  and 
conflict  of  individual  wills,  the  gods  themselves  embodying  and 
manifesting  in  the  highest  form  the  civil  and  military  virtues 
that  had  <iome  to  be  regarded  as  of  supreme  account.  Zeus 
might  once  have  meant  simply  the  blue  firmament,  the  upper 
sky,  the  arch  of  light,  but  he  had  now  become  king  of  gods 
and  men,  the  conscious  embodiment  of  the  central  authority 
and  administrative  intelligence  that  holds  states  together,  the 
supreme  ruler,  the  sovereign  source  of  law  and  order,  fountain 
of  justice,  and  final  arbiter  of  disputes.  Athena  might  once 
have  been  simply  the  dawn,  and  Apollo  the  sun,  but  they 
were  now  the  embodiments  of  practical  wisdom  and  foresight, 
of  swift  and  far-reaching  intelligence,  having  a  marked  indivi¬ 
duality  and  functions  of  their  own.  Athena  is  the  goddess  of 
civic  prudence  and  military  skill,  the  anned  protectress  of 
states  and  cities ;  Apollo,  the  god  of  speculative  forecasting 
wisdom,  who  divines  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  guides  with 
swift  inspiration  the  higher  thoughts  of  men.  And  this  change, 
so  far  from  occurring  blindly,  through  Ignorant  blundering,  as 
the  Aryan  theory  assumes,  was  the  natural  result  of  a  gradual 
but  complete  change  in  the  popular  conception  of  what  was 
highest  and  best.  Such  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  national 
life  and  the  national  ideal  of  excellence  could  not  fail  to  leave 
its  impress  on  the  popular  mythology.  And  the  j»roccss  of 
transformation,  though  probably  slow,  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  social  and  moral  change,  coidd  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  the  blind,  retrograde  mechanical  movement  which 
the  Aryan  theory  asserts  it  to  have  been.  Nor  is  there,  in  the 
whole  process  or  its  results,  any  j)roof  whatever  of  the  shai-]) 
distinction  between  religion  and  mythology  on  which  Mr.  Max 
Muller  and  Mr.  Cox  so  much  Insist,  and  which  is  dexterously 
employed  to  veil  the  more  startling  anomalies,  and  cover,  as  far 
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as  possible,  the  weakest  points  of  their  theory.  This  separation 
if  made  at  all  would  be  the  work  of  philosophical  thinkers  in  a 
later  and  more  reflective  age.  In  the  mythologic  period  the 
primitive  conceptions  of  the  gods,  already  changed  in  the 
popular  mind,  would  be  still  further  modified  by  bards  and 
minstrels,  priests  and  poets,  until  the  dim  and  shadowy  nature- 
gods  of  the  old  religion  were  transformed  into  the  brilliant 
council  of  Olympus,  whose  debates  reflected  the  deliberations 
(*f  the  forum,  the  tribunal,  and  the  field,  and  whose  leading 
divinities  embodied  in  an  idealised  form  the  higher  virtues  of 
political  and  military  life.  Yet  in  this  richly  animated  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  plastic  Hellenic  imagination,  the  reflex  of  the  more 
strenuous,  active,  and  brilliant  elements  of  a  Hellenic  life,  Mr. 
Cox  and  iMr.  Max  Miiller  sec  oidy  the  old  Pelasgian  deities 
of  cloud  and  stonn,  of  wood  and  mountain  and  stream  changed 
almost  beyond  recognition  by  the  ravages  of  a  malignant  lin¬ 
guistic  disease,  confused  and  disfigured,  that  is,  by  a  rei)ulsive 
jargon  of  broken-ilown  and  misunderstood  etymologies.  Such 
is  the  natural  residt  of  attempting  to  interpret  the  moral  and 
religious  conceptions  of  a  people  who  have  uttered  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  a  noble  literature,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
analysing  the  terminology  of  their  gods. 

This  points  to  a  radical  defect  in  the  method  of  the  com¬ 
parative  mythologists.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  inadequate 
from  its  extreme  one-sidedness,  being  virtually  restricted  to  the 
purely  philological  side  of  the  complex  ])roblem  to  be  investigated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comi)lcte  method,  and  the  only  one 
likely  to  secure  satisfactory  results,  must  be  literary  as  well  as 
])hilological.  No  doubt  philology,  largely  understood,  includes 
literature  as  well  as  language,  but  in  practice,  as  illustrated 
by  the  comparative  mythologists,  literature  is  completely  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  language.  This  being  a  fatal  inversion  of  the 
natural  order  of  interpretation,  is  a  prolific  cause  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  mistakes  of  every  kind.  The  comparative  philolo¬ 
gists  rely  on  etymology  as  the  sovereign  key  to  all  my¬ 
thological  mysteries.  How  they  deal  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject  we  shall  see  ])resently.  Meanwhile  their  whole 
theory  may  be  said  to  rest,  in  the  last  resort,  on  an  etymological 
basis.  But  etymology  is  not  the  most  authoritative,  or  the  most 
important  instrument,  even  of  verbal  interpretation.  Its  results 
are  often  uncertain,  and  when  clearly  established,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  curious  rather  than  valuable.  The  real  meaning 
of  words  in  a  language  possessing  a  literature  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  actual  use  in  that  literature  rather  than  by  the 
roots  to  which  they  may  be  ultimately  referred.  And  as  an 
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I  histrumeiit  of  literary  interpretation  etymology,  so  far  from 
I  being  indispensable,  is  often  positively  misleading,  actively 
I  mischievous.  At  least  a  too  exclusive  reliance  on  the  tempting 
I  guggestions  of  etymology  will  often  lead  to  the  substitution  of 
[  a  desired  meaning  the  author's  words  do  not  contain,  instead 
of  a  fair  exposition  of  their  real  sense.  This  natural  tendency 
is  carried  to  a  ludicrous  excess  by  the  comparative  inythologists. 
Not  satisfied  with  forcing  their  own  meaning  into  an  author’s 
words,  and  thus  making  him  say  what  they  wish,  they  boldly 
i  undertake  to  contradict  his  most  definite  statements.  Taking 
'  their  stand  on  the  narrow  ground  of  etymology,  they  claim  to 
know  what  Homer  and  Hesiod  meant  to  say  a  great  deal  better 
than  those  poets  themselves.  Homer  asserts,  for  example,  that 
;  Zeus  is  the  supreme  deity,  the  source  of  law  and  order,  the 
j  founder  and  protector  of  states  and  institutions.  Mr.  Cox, 

'  however,  maintains  that  in  the  Iliad  Zeus  means  the  serene 
i  heavens,  and  that  what  is  said  of  him  may  be  traced  to  phrases 
describing  their  varying  aspects,  and  adequately  interpreted 
by  reference  to  those  aspects,  liut  to  say  that  Zeus  means 
"  simply  the  sky,  because  the  word  is  traced  to  a  root  meaning 
light,  is  not  a  whit  more  rational,  though  perhaps  more  plau¬ 
sible,  than  to  say  the  word  soul  means  salt  water,  because, 

I  according  to  Mr.  Max  Muller,  it  comes  from  a  Sanskrit  word 
signifying  the  restless  heaving  sea.  But  the  complete  sub- 
!  ordination  of  things  to  words,  of  thought  to  its  instrument, 
which  is  the  central  vice  of  the  theory,  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  its  application  to  literature.  Homer,  for  example, 

^  says  that  he  means  to  sing  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  for  two 
thousand  years  readers  and  critics  have  imagined  that  he  had 
really  done  so.  But  now  -we  are  told  by  the  comparative  my- 
thologists  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  Iliad  the 
poet  has  simply  described,  at  somewhat  inordinate  length  and 
in  highly'  figurative  language,  the  fortunes  of  an  April  dav. 
The  old  epic,  on  this  view,  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  ten  hours’  bill, 
describing  the  labours  of  the  sun  through  cloud  and  storm, 

!  glory  and  gloom,  during  that  ])eriod  of  time,  and  his  final 
sinking  into  rest  amidst  a  blaze  of  funereal  splendour.  In  the 
same  way  Greek  tragedy — 

‘  Presenting  Thebes’  and  Peloj)8’  line  ’ — 

is  summarily  swept  away  by  a  few  passes  of  linguistic  legerde¬ 
main  about  the  etymology  of  (Edipus,  .locasta,  and  Laius. 

This  is  really  too  much.  Comparative  philology  has  accom¬ 
plished  on  its  own  ground  triumphs  as  brilliant  as  they  are 
sound  and  scientifically  complete.  And  in  the  first  flush  of 
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excitement  it  was,  perliaps,  not  unnatural  that  the  more  I 
anient  representatives  of  the  new  science  sliouhl  imafifine  they  I 
had  in  their  hands  the  key  of  tlie  universe,  that  would  unlock  I 
all  the  mysteries  connected  not  only  with  language,  but  with  f 
literature,  law,  government,  religion  and  society  as  well,  j 
Already  we  are  told  that  mythology  is  a  mere  ‘  disease  of  Ian-  ! 

‘  guage,’  which  yields  its  secret  at  once  to  the  skilful  diagnostic  | 
touch  of  the  philological  physician.  In  the  same  way  we  shall  - 
probably  soon  hear  that  all  religion  is  a  mere  linguistic  excre¬ 
scence,  a  grammatical  deformity,  whose  innermost  nature  the  i 
[)hilological  surgeon  will  lay  bare  by  dexterous  anatomical  de-  ' 
monstration.  But  it  is  really  time  to  protest  against  these 
illegitimate  apj)lication8  of  a  method  sound  enough  within  its  I 
(twn  sphere.  At  least  we  may  claim  that  Greek  literature,  the  i 
finest,  most  finished  product  of  concentrated  intellect  and  ima-  ' 
gination  the  world  has  perhaps  ever  seen,  should  be  exempted 
from  its  lawless  ravages.  Mr.  Cox,  however,  bundles  the  | 
flower  of  this  literature,  epics  and  tragedies  together,  into  his  ' 
philological  crucible  without  misgiving  or  remorse,  and  finds  as  i 
the  result  that  they  are  easily  resolved  into  the  well-known 
meteorological  elements.  At  bottom  they  all  consist  of  a  few  ■  , 
similar  and  w’earisome  observations  about  the  weather.  It  is  ? 
surely  the  very  irony  of  reckless  hobby-riding  that  the  litera-  j 
tore  of  the  Greeks,  of  all  people  in  the  w'orld,  the  rich  and  ^ 
varied  productions  of  the  plastic  Greek  intellect,  should  be  * 
thus  represented  as  a  series  of  monotonous  harpings  on  a  single  I 
meteorological  string.  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  mere  I 
etymology  is  of  little  value  as  an  instrument  of  literary  inter-  ■ 
pretation.  The  manner  in  which  a  great  poet  or  ])rose  writer  | 
uses  a  doubtful  word,  the  illuminating  [)ower  of  associated  ^ 
words  in  the  context,  and  of  the  thought  or  image  they  are  | 
employed  to  express,  throw  more  light  on  its  real  meaning  I 
than  the  fullest  analysis  of  its  probable  linguistic  affinities,  or  [ 
the  clearest  extraction  of  its  etymological  root.  And  the  idea 
of  reversing,  by  etymological  analysis,  the  clearly,  variously,  and 
copiously  uttered  judgment  of  a  cultivated  people  with  regard 
to  its  own  conceptions  and  beliefs  is  of  all  dreams  the  most 
incoherent,  irrational,  and  delusive. 

The  indispensable  condition  of  explaining  any  mythology, 
and  es[)ecially  Greek  mythology,  is  a  complete  induction  and 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
ditflerent  myths,  as  given  by  different  writers,  and  occasional  = 
references  to  them  whenever  they  occur,  must  be  collected, 
classified,  and  subjected  to  thorough  critical  analysis  and  com¬ 
parison  according  to  the  admirable  plan  sketched  by  0.  K. 
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Miiller  in  liis  ‘  Prolegomena.’  Tlie  important  thing  to  know  is 
not  what  the  (ir reeks  must  have  thought  and  said,  which  any  com¬ 
parative  mythologist,  almost  any  German  professor,  could  tell 
us  at  once,  hut  what  they  actually  did  think  and  say.  Such  a 
complete  preliminary  review  of  the  litei-ature  might  be  expected 
to  suggest  some  at  least  of  the  principles  at  work  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  develoj)ment  of  the  mythology.  Something  of  the 
kind  has  indeed  been  attempted  by  the  Germans  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view.  But  we  have 
nothing  in  English  that  can  be  considered  at  all  abreast  of  the 
recent  scholai’ship  of  the  question.  We  have  only  exj)ository 
outlines  or  narratives  of  the  leading  myths  like  those  given  by 
Mr.  Keightley  in  his  excellent  manual,  or  partial  aiul  theory- 
guided  criticism  like  that  of  JMr.  Max  Muller  and  Mr.  Cox. 
What  we  w'ant  is  an  exhaustive  critical  review  of  all  the 
Greeks  have  said  about  their  mythology,  undertaken  in  a  sober 
but  philosophical  spirit.  jMr.  Cox’s  able  work  might  have  been 
expected  to  contribute  something  towards  sup|)lying  this  want, 
but  the  author  so  completely  begs  at  the  outset  the  main  <jues- 
tion  at  issue,  that  the  idea  of  dealing  impartially  with  the 
evidence  does  not  even  occur  to  him.  lie  is  so  convinced  of 
the  absolute  sufHciency  of  the  physical  hypothesis  to  exjdain 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  Greek  mythology,  that  from 
the  first  he  is  unable  a|)j)arently  to  look  at  the  literature  of  the 
subject  except  through  the  medium  of  this  hyj)othesls.  He 
employs  the  literature  only  in  support  of  the  alleged  parallelism 
between  the  Grecian  myths  and  stories  and  the  atmospheric 
phrases  of  the  Vedlc  hyjnns.  And  his  way  of  doing  this  is  so 
curious  in  itself,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  one-sided  com¬ 
parative  method,  that  it  well  deserves  a  little  detailed  illus¬ 
tration. 

We  will  take,  as  a  favourable  example  of  the  general 
method,  Mr.  Cox’s  treatment  of  what  he  regards  as  the  solar 
myths  of  Greek  mythology.  Not  of  course  that  these  are  the  only 
myths  with  which  Mr.  Cox  deals.  On  the  contrary,  his  elabo¬ 
rate  cha|)ters  on  the  vsirious  myths  connected  with  the  winds, 
the  clouds,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  are  amongst  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  ingenious  j)arts  of  the  work.  But  myths  connected 
with  the  sun  necessarily  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  his 
volumes  from  their  intrinsic  importance.  And  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  selected  for  purposes  of  illustration,  because  ^Ir.  Cox 
resolves  into  solar  elements  not  only  the  central  deities  of  the 
Greek  pantheon,  but  the  great  epics  of  the  Aryan  nations. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  set  of  modern 
mythological  science  towards  atmospheric  and  solar  myths  as 
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so  irresistible,  *  that  we  can  hardly  now  look  up  at  the  sun 
*  without  having  the  sensations  of  a  moth,’  and  certainly  Mr. 
Cox’s  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject  fully  justifies  this 
description.  He  has  evidently  looked  up  at  the  sun  until 
he  not  only  has  the  sensations,  but  has  fallen  mentally  into 
the  habits,  of  a  moth.  The  light  of  the  central  mythological 
luminary  is  so  attractive,  that  his  imagination  eddies,  as  it 
w'ere,  around  it  until  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  blaze.  And 
so  dazzling  is  the  effect  of  the  blended  light  and  motion,  that 
when  he  turns  away  for  a  moment  to  look  at  other  things 
he  sees  not  the  real  object,  but  a  solar  spectrum  which  effec¬ 
tually  conceals  it.  Wherever  he  turns  his  eye  these  solar 
spectra  in  brighter  or  darker  tints  reappear,  confusing  the 
outlines  and  destroying  the  local  colour  of  almost  every  object 
within  the  field  of  mental  vision.  Of  course  in  these  cases  the 
image  really  perceived  is  in  the  organ,  not  in  the  object  of 
sight,  and  shifts  with  its  shifting  gaze.  To  a  inentaTeye  thus 
blinded  with  excessive  solar  radiance  it  is  not  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prising  that  almost  all  the  more  important  myths  should  appear 
to  be  solar  mytbs,  or  that  throughout  the  whole  of  (xreek  poetry 
the  leading  event  of  every  epic  and  tragedy  should  be  a  solar 
action,  and  the  more  important  personages  solar  heroes,  lint 
for  this  partial  disturbance  and  paralysis  of  intellectual  vision, 
so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Cox  could  hardly  have  adopted  a  plan 
so  trans[)arently  fallacious  in  the  attempted  verification  of  the 
solar  hypothesis.  The  plan  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
It  consists  in  abstracting  from  (xreek  mythological  and  heroic 
story  the  activities  and  characteristics  of  the  leading  personages, 
and  appropriating  them  without  a  word  of  explanation  or 
defence  to  the  solar  system,  until  the  sun  becomes  the  centre 
not  only  of  all  higher  physical  influences,  but  of  all  moral 
attributes  and  human  (jualities  as  well.  Having  obtained  by 
this  silent  usurpation  of  moral  qualities  a  descriptive  cycle  of 
sufficient  flexibility  and  extent,  Mr.  Cox  boldly  proceeds  to 
apply  it  as  an  independent  test  to  the  very  literature  from 
which  it  was  originally  derived.  To  those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret  as  to  the  formation  of  the  test,  the  resulting  coincidences 
are  no  doubt  in  many  cases  striking,  and  the  process  of  veri¬ 
fication  a{)pears  to  wear  an  imposing  aspect.  But  to  the 
initiated  the  result  is  much  more  amusing  than  strange.  That 
descriptive  phrases  and  narrative  outlines,  derived  from  the 
career  of  Perseus  and  Bellerophon,  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 
shoidd  be  found  when  reapplied  in  a  general  form  to  fit  the 
history  of  these  heroes  is  not  of  course  so  very  surprising. 
'^I'he  real  wonder  would  be  the  other  way — if  they  did  not  fit. 
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A  single  exti’act  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  process,  and  lay 
bare  the  simple  but  transparent  scheme  of  verification. 


‘The  most  fruitful  source  of  mythical  phrases  would  be  found  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  daily  or  yearly  course  of  the  lord  of  day.  In  the 
thought  of  these  early  ages  the  sun  was  the  child  of  night,  or  darkness ; 
the  dawn  came  before  he  was  born,  and  died  as  he  rose  in  the  heavens. 
He  strangled  the  serpents  of  the  night ;  he  went  forth  like  a  bride¬ 
groom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  like  a  giant  to  run  his  course.  He  had 
to  do  battle  with  clouds  and  storms.  Sometimes  his  light  grew  dim 
under  their  gloomy  veil,  and  the  children  of  men  shuddered  at  the 
\rrath  of  the  hidden  sun.  Sometimes  his  ray  broke  forth  only,  after 
brief  splendour,  to  sink  beneath  a  deeper  darkness ;  sometimes  he  burst 
forth  at  the  end  of  his  Course,  trampling  on  the  clouds  w'hich  hail 
dimmed  his  brilliance,  and  bathing  his  pathway  with  blood,  ^me- 
times,  beneath  mountains  of  clouds  and  vapours,  he  plunged  into  the 
leaden  sea.  Sometimes  he  looked  lovingly  on  the  face  of  his  mother 
or  his  bride,  who  came  to  greet  him  at  his  journey’s  end.  Sometimes 
he  was  the  lord  of  heaven  and  of  light,  irresistible  in  his  divine 
strength ;  sometimes  he  toiled  for  others,  not  for  himself,  in  hard  un¬ 
willing  servitude.  His  light  and  heat  might  give  life  or  destroy  it. 
His  chariot  might  scorch  the  regions  over  which  it  passed  ;  his  flaming 
fire  might  burn  up  all  who  dared  to  look  with  prying  eyes  into  his 
dazzling  treasurc-liotise.  He  might  be  the  child  destined  to  slay  his 
parents,  or  to  be  united  at  the  last  in  an  unspeakable  peace  to  tho 
bright  dawn  who  for  brief  space  had  gladdened  his  path  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  might  be  the  friend  of  the  children  of  men,  and  the  remorse¬ 
less  foe  of  those  powers  of  darkness  who  had  stolen  away  his  bride. 
He  might  be  a  w’arrior  whose  eye  strikes  terror  into  his  enemies,  or  a 
wise  chieftain  skilled  in  deep  and  hidden  knowledge.  Sometimes  he 
might  appear  as  a  glorious  being  doomed  to  an  early  death,  which  no 
power  could  avert  or  delay.  Sometimes  grievous  hardships  and  despe¬ 
rate  conflicts  might  be  followed  by  a  longer  season  of  serene  repose. 
Wherever  he  went,  men  might  welcome  him  in  love,  or  shrink  from 
hirri  in  fear  and  anguish.  He  would  have  many  brides  in  many  lands, 
snd  his  offspring  would  assume  aspects  beautiful,  strange,  or  horrible. 

I  His  course  might  be  brilliant  and  beneficent,  or  gloomy,  sullen,  and 
capricious.  As  compelled  to  toil  for  others,  he  would  be  said  to  fight 
in  quarrels  not  his  ow'n  ;  or  he  might  for  a  time  withhold  the  aid  of  an 
arm  which  no  enemy  could  withstand.  He  might  be  the  destroyer  of 
all  whom  he  loved,  he  might  slay  the  dawn  with  his  kindling  rays,  lie 
might  scorch  the  fruits  who  were  his  children  ;  he  might  woo  the  deej) 
blue  sky,  the  bride  of  heaven  itself,  and  an  inevitable  doom  might  bind 
his  limbs  on  the  blazing  wheel  for  ever  and  ever.’ 

In  the  second  sentence  of  this  extract,  if  instead  ‘  of  the 
‘  thought  of  these  early  ages,’  we  substitute  ‘  Mr.  Cox’s 
‘thought  illiuninatcd  by  his  familiarity  with  Greek  heroic 
‘story,’ we  shall  have  a  much  truer  account  of  what  follow.s. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  a  great  part  of  the  dc.scriptlon  is 
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derived  immediately  from  Greek  story,  and  the  outlines  of 
special  heroic  incidents  not  included  in  this  comprehensive  gene¬ 
ralisation  are  given  in  other  similar  passages  far  too  numerous 
for  quotation.  Of  course,  Avith  such  tests  at  hand,  the  process  of 
verification  is  easy  enough,  far  too  easy  in  fact.  It  would  be 
ditHcult  to  find  or  even  imagine  a  case  to  Avhich  it  would  not 
apply.  Every  hero,  for  example,  is  born  and  dies  ;  and,  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,  here  is  a  striking  coincidence  to  begin  with. 
Again,  every  wan-ior  fights  for  himself  or  others,  ivitli  a  common 
weapon  or  a  peculiar  one,  and  experiences  either  victory  or 
defeat :  and  on  either  of  these  diftereut  alternatives  he  is  eciually 
a  solar  hero.  Again,  with  regard  to  his  character  and  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  is  either  pi'osperous  or  unfortunate,  gay  or 
gloomy,  magnanimous  or  revengeful,  social  or  solitary ;  and  in 
either  of  these  alternatives  he  is  equally  a  solar  hero,  for  the 
sun  is  at  once  each  and  all  of  these  things.  Then  with  regard 
to  his  relationships,  he  is  either  a  lover  and  bridegroom  or 
rejected  and  disconsolate,  married  or  single,  father  or  son,  has 
ott'spring  or  has  not,  is  monarch  or  subject,  oppressor  or  op¬ 
pressed ;  and  on  either  alternative  he  is  equally  a  solar  hero,  for 
the  sun  sustains  at  once  each  and  all  of  these  contradictory 
relationships.  In  short,  Mr.  Cox  might  be  safely  challenged 
to  produce  a  hero  from  literature  or  life  that  is  not  on  these 
terms  a  solar  hero.  Any  hero  anywhere  must  have  some  dis- 
tinguishing  qualities,  must  be  doing  or  suffering  something, 
and,  wliatever  his  character  or  lot,  he  is  already  provided  for 
by  the  Avholesale  tran.sfercnce  of  all  human  action  and  ])assion 
to  the  solar  system.  AVhen  strij)ped  of  special  details  and 
literary  embclli.shmcnts,  the  method  of  solar  verification  is  thus 
of  extreme  and  even  obtrusive  simplicity.  It  consists  in  making 
a  brief  abstract  of  a  hero’s  character  and  career,  fathering  the 
descriptive  outline  on  the  indmitive  race  Avith  the  designation 
of  solar,  and  then  applying  the  outline  to  the  hero’s  actual 
liistory,  and  identifying  his  name  Avith  the  solar  assumption. 
And  this  curious  mixture  of  supposititious  facts  and  circular 
reasonings  is  by  a  singular  misnomer  called  science. 

Mr.  Cox  takes  special  credit  for  the  Avide  literary  a])plication 
of  Avhich  the  solar  theory  is  susceptible.  As  Ave  have  seen, 
this  is  quite  true,  and  It  is  one  of  its  most  fatal  characteristics. 
It  admits  of  Avider  applications  indeed  than  any  iSIr.  Cox  has 
attempted.  There  is  no  rea.son  Avhy  it  should  be  restricted  to 
distant  lands,  heroic  ages,  and  early  literature.  It  applies 
equally  to  all  lands,  all  ages,  and  all  literatures.  It  includes 
not  only  the  early  epics  of  the  Aryan  nations,  but  the  Avhole 
»»f  their  literature,  modern  as  well  sis  ancient.  It  may  be  illus- 
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®  trated  at  will  from  the  whole  world  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

Modern  epics,  such  as  the  ‘  Jerusalem  Delivered,’  ‘  The  Fairy 
rous  ( Queen,’  and  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  are  transparent  solar  narratives. 

Modem  dramas  are  equally  subject  to  the  omnipotent  sway  of 
^  ^  the  same  flexible  hy])othesis.  W e  have  already  exemplified  this 
in  the  case  of  one  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedies,  but  it  might  easily 
^  be  api»lied  in  the  same  way  to  all  the  rest.  Ilis  tragedies  are 
all  solar  tragedies,  and  his  comedies  solar  comedies.  This  is 
imon  gg  true  of  Scott  and  Byron  as  of  Shakspeare.  Fitz-James  in 
7  the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake  ’  is  obviously  a  solar  hero.  He  is  a 
monarch  disguised  or  obscured,  as  the  sun  is  when  overshadowed 
*  with  clouds.  He  fights  with  Koderick  Dhu  or  Black  Roderick, 


the  serpent  or  dragon  of  darkness,  on  behalf  of  a  maiden  called 
Blanche,  one  of  the  many  names  for  the  fair  white-handed  dawn. 

In  fact,  all  the  particulars  of  his  appearance  and  career,  down 
to  the  dress  he  wears  and  the  weapon  he  uses,  are  significantly 
solar.  The  theory  aj)plies,  however,  not  only  to  j)oetry  proper 
but  to  fiction.  The  leading  characters  in  all  modem  novels 
are  transparently  astronomical.  ]Mr.  Dickens’  heroes  are  all 
solar  hei’ocs,  and  his  villains  solar  villains.  In  fact,  we  could 
undertake  to  ap{)ly  the  theory  to  any  modern  poem  or  novel 
with  quite  as  much  plausibility  as  Mr.  Cox  a2)2)lics  it  to  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

But  in  the  same  way  there  is  no  reason  why  the  theory 
should  not  be  extended  from  fiction  to  history,  from  the  ima¬ 
ginative  representation  of  human  action  to  human  action 
itself.  On  Mr.  Cox’s  ])rincij>le3  it  would  be  comjjaratively  easy 
to  show  that  all  great  historical  struggles,  such  as  the  Persian 
and  Punic  wars,  the  Cru.saders  and  the  Reformation,  are  simply 
solar  conflicts.  If  Homer  was  unconsciously  depicting  a  solar 
event  when  he  himself  thought  he  was  describing  a  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans,  the  Crusaders  may  simjily  have 
been  giving  a  practical  illustration  of  the  same  solar  struggle 
i  when  they  thought  they  were  fighting  for  the  recovery  of  tlie 
i  Holy  City  and  Sepulchre.  The  same  exjdanation  may  be 
offered  of  every  inqjortant  civil,  religious,  or  international 
1  conflict  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  What  applies  to  these 

I  conflicts  of  course  applies  also  to  their  leaders.-  With  this 
theory  in  our  hands  the  proof  that  all  great  soldiers  and  generals, 
leaders  of  oj)inlon,  and  reformers  of  every  kind  are  mere  solar 
heroes  is  perfectly  easy.  Dupuis  had  indeed  anticipated  the 
comparative  mythologists  in  i)roving  that  Christ  Himself  is  the 
sun,  and  the  twelve  Apostles  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
A  French  ecclesiastic,  again,  has  recently  demonstrated,  by  an 
etymological  analysis  of  the  names  and  a  copious  induction  of 
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coincidences,  that  Bonaparte  was  a  solar  hero,  and  he  has  done 
this  with  an  exactness  of  detail  that  must  more  than  satisfy  the 
supporters  of  the  Aryan  theory.  But  the  same  kind  of  proof 
might  easily  be  applied  to  any  other  modern  general  or  hero.  Take 
Garibaldi,  for  example.  The  proofs  that  he  is  a  solar  hero  are 
unusually  strong,  the  solar  character  of  his  whole  career  being 
at  once  apparent.  He  is  a  rarely-gifted  and  magnanimous 
being,  who  achieves  victories  at  once  so  brilliant  and  beneficent 
as  irresistibly  to  recall  the  bright  course  and  reviving  beams  of 
the  sun.  He  fights,  not  for  himself  but  for  others,  on  behalf 
of  a  favoured  land  and  classic  race.  Everywhere  he  is  vie- 
torious,  everywhere  his  enemies  fly  at  his  approach,  as  heavy 
clouds  are  scattered  by  the  rising  sun.  He  is  reputed  to  be 
invulnerable,  but  after  exposing  himself  with  impunity  amidst 
showers  of  bullets,  is  at  length  wounded  in  the  foot.  Bis- 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  retires  from  the  conflict 
as  the  sun  hides  himself  behind  dark  clouds.  But  in  the  crisis 
of  the  struggle  he  reappears,  and  almost  single-handed  dissi¬ 
pates  the  clouds,  effects  a  mighty  revolution,  wins  an  important 
kingdom,  and  virtually  closes  a  prolonged  war.  After  this  he 
leaves  the  scene  of  his  triumjdis,  and  retires  for  seclusion  and 
repose  to  a  rocky  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  just  as  the 
sun  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  day  sinks  peacefully  to  rest  behind 
the  western  wave.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  these  events  we 
simply  have  the  career  of  Achilles  repeated,  and  the  career  of 
Achilles,  as  we  know,  simply  represents  the  course  of  the  sun 
through  the  sky.  In  short,  on  this  theory  all  literature  and  all 
history  are  only  pale  reflexes  of  astronomical  jdienomena — are 
solar,  that  is,  in  form  and  substance,  essence  and  end.  This  is 
the  extreme  but  legitimate  application  of  the  solar  theory,  and 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  all  purposes 
of  rational  explanation.  A  Lesbian  rule  of  such  absolute  in¬ 
certitude  is  of  no  value  whatever — can  measure  nothing,  and 
be  ai)plied  to  no  really  useful  purpose. 

We  have  only  space  to  glance  at  some  further  special  results 
of  the  solar  theory.  Mr.  Cox,  indeed,  protests  against  adverse 
reasoning  from  results  on  the  ground  that  science  is  absolute, 
and  that  scientific  principles  must  therefore  be  accepted  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  This  view  of 
science,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  perfectly  just.  When  a 
principle  is  established  as  really  scientific,  it  must  be  accepted 
with  all  its  legitimate  consequences,  no  matter  how  unwelcome 
they  may  be,  or  how  much  they  may  clash  with  our  cherished 
notions  and  beliefs.  But  what  is  thus  true  of  science  is  not  in 
the  least  true  of  mere  hypothesis.  We  are  not  only  entitled 
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to  look  an  hypothesis  fairly  in  the  face,  and  examine  it 
thoroughly  all  round,  but  we  are  bound  to  adopt  this  course  as 
one  means  of  testing  its  legitimacy.  Accordingly  Mr.  Cox  him¬ 
self  habitually  reasons  from  results  in  advocating  his  favourite 
theory.  One  of  his  most  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
solar  hypothesis  is  that  it  explains  much  that  is  repulsive  and 
even  odious  in  Greek  mythology.  According  to  this  argument, 
all  that  is  degrading  or  morally  offensive  in  Hellenic  myths 
arises  from  the  unconscious  perversion  of  phrases  in  themselves 
not  only  j)ure,  but  beautiful  and  true.  ‘  All  its  disagreeable 
‘  features,’  says  Mr.  Cox,  ‘  are  simply  distortions,  caused  by 
‘  forgetting  the  original  meaning  of  words ;  and  when  these 
‘  are  removed,  we  shall  see  only  things  true  and  beautiful, 

‘  lovely  and  of  good  report.’  This  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Cox’s  main 
general  argument  in  favour  of  the  Aryan  system  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  lie  recurs  to  it  again  and  again  in  his  earlier  works  as 
well  as  in  the  volumes  before  us.  It  figures  largely  in  the 
‘Manual  of  JNIythology,’  the  leading  object  of  the  work  being 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  young  this  purer  explanation  of 
Greek  myths.  In  Mr.  Cox’s  hands  the  argument  is  thus  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  the  w'hole  hypothesis. 

But  while  as  a  mere  reasoning  from  results  it  is  of  course 
perfectly  legitimate,  the  argument  itself  aj)|)ears  to  us  worth¬ 
less  from  a  complete  misconception  and  misinterpretation  of 
the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  i)lca  is  that  the  earlier 
Aryan  myths  or  mythical  j)hrascs  arc  pure  and  simple  ex|)res- 
sions  of  natural  feelings  and  ap{)caranccs,  while  the  later  tuyths 
are  in  many  cases  immoral  and  corrupt.  The  reverse  of  these 
positions  would,  it  appears  to  us,  be  far  nearer  the  real  truth. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  beauty,  purity,  and  simplicity 
of  the  early  phrases  or  primitive  myths,  Mr.  Cox  and^Ir.  Max 
Muller  maintain  strongly  that  in  such  phrases  as  ‘  Cejjhalus 
‘loves  Procris,’  ‘  Cej)lialus  kills  Procris,’  the  early  Aryans 
meant  exactly  what  they  said.  The  language  is  not  in  any 
sense  metaphorical  but  absolutely  plain  and  literal.  In  other 
words,  they  projected  their  own  experience  into  nature,  invest¬ 
ing  all  inanimate  objects  with  life  and  feeling,  consciousness 
and  volition.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have 
carried  over  to  solar  phenomena  their  own  innermost  notions 
of  love  and  hatred,  joy  and  sorrow,  pursuit  and  desertion,  life 
and  death,  and  that  the  phrase  ‘  Cephalus  killed  Procris  ’  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  mind  the  conscious  extinction  of  life  in  one 
being  by  another.  They  could  conceive  of  solar  objects  and 
actions  only  in  terms  of  their  own  experience,  and  as  actually 
realised  in  their  own  thoughts,  the  killing  of  Procris  by. 
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Cephalus  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  tlie  violent  taking 
of  life  amongst  each  other.  Killing  with  them  meant  just 
taking  away  life  and  nothing  more,  and  so  of  all  other  terms 
of  human  j)assion  and  action  applied  in  these  early  times  to 
solar  phenomena :  they  were  realised  not  in  a  metaphorical, 
but  in  a  literal  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  expressions  amongst  a  cultivated, 
imaginative,  and  i-eflcctive  pco])le  like  the  Greeks,  must  have 
had,  even  in  early  times,  something  of  a  figurative  and  meta¬ 
phorical  sense.  There  is  a  conscious  or  visible  working  of 
imagination  on  certain  strong  elements  of  feeling  that  almost 
necessarily  gave  to  the  devcloj)ed  myths  something  of  an  ideal 
and  poetical  cast.  And  though  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  the 
myth-making  faculty  may  have  worked  in  j)art  with  materials 
not  fully  understood,  the  simple  feeling  of  the  unreflcctive  would 
accept  the  resulting  story  not  only  without  suspicion  but  in  the 
most  ])crfect  reliance  on  its  purity  and  truth.  The  more  re¬ 
flecting  would  have  reconciling  hypotheses  or  explanations  for 
whatever  might  at  first  sight  appear  coarse  or  sensual  in  the 
po])ular  mythology.  They  would  know  that  these  divine  nar¬ 
ratives  necessarily  described  superhuman  things  in  human 
language,  and  when  human  passions,  such  as  jealousy,  env)’, 
and  revenge  were  attributed  to  the  gods,  they  would  probably 
meet  the  difficulty  in  much  the  same  way  as  modern  divines 
meet  a  similar  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Human  activities  and  relationships 
must  in  any  case  be  an  imperfect  vehicle  for  shadowing  forth 
the  higher  life  of  the  gods.  Still  it  is  the  only  vehicle  that 
can  be  employed,  and  in  early  heroic  and  semi-heroic  ages 
it  would  to  some  extent  be  accommodated  to  popular  concei)- 
tions.  And  the  developed  stories  of  the  myth-making  age 
once  established  in  po])ular  belief,  would  naturally  retain  their 
hold  to  later  times.  Any  difficulties  that  might  present  them¬ 
selves  to  refined  and  reflective  minds  would  prol)ably  be 
removed  without  the  violent  hypothesis  of  ‘  moral  miracles, 
proposed  by  Dean  Mansell  for  the  exj)lanation  of  similar  dif 
flculties  in  the  Jewish  representation  of  the  divine  character 
and  government.  ]Mr.  Cox’s  fundamental  position  is  thus  to 
some  extent  reversed.  While  the  stains  in  Greek  mythology 
are  mainly  an  imperfection  of  language,  arising  from  an  ex¬ 
cessive  and  indiscriminating  use  of  metaphor  and  analogy, 
the  primitive  mythology  dealing  directly  and  in  the  most  literal 
sense  with  the  i*ealities  of  love  and  hatred,  murder  and  revenge, 
must  have  cut  directly  into  the  innermost  thought  and  life 
of  the  eai-lv  race. 
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iking  But  the  solar  theory,  while  thus  powerless  lor  good,  is  pro- 
just  lific  iu  real  and  very  positive  evil.  If  it  could  be  established, 
terms  |  or  applied  as  its  advocates  jwopose,  it  would  materialise,  and 
es  to  I  by  materialising  destroy,  all  the  noblest  kinds  of  poetry — all 
rical,  literature,  indeed,  projjerly  so  called.  The  higher  forms  of 
literature  are  essentially  the  reflex  and  representation  of  human 
'^ated,  life  and  character.  AVhlle  the  wondering  and  devout  contem- 

haw  plation  of  external  nature  is  natural  religion,  and  the  exaet 

neta-  study  of  it  science,  human  nature  is  the  main  subject  of  litera- 

'ig  of  ture  and  jdillosophy.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Imost  This  is  the  haunt  and  main  region  of  the  poet’s  song,  as  well 

ideal  !  as  of  all  higher  forms  of  imaginative  prose.  The  essence  of 
s,  the  the  drama,  for  example,  whether  in  j)rose  or  verse,  is,  as  the 
crials  name  implies,  action — the  action  of  beings  endowed  with  intel- 
v'ould  j  lect  and  will,  and  the  more  interesting  kinds  of  dramatic  action 
n  the  involve  of  necessity  an  element  of  moral  conflict.  The  soul  of 
e  re-  [  all  tragedy  is  the  life-deep  collision  of  rival  passions,  interests, 
IS  for  aims,  and  pursuits.  In  all  really  tragic  representations  man  is 

n  the  exhibited  in  conflict  either  with  himself  or  his  fellows,  with 

nar-  circumstance  or  fate,  with  opjmsing  human  wills,  or  the  higher 

uman  powers  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere.  TVhat  rouses  alter- 

envy,  nately  the  emotions  of  pity  and  dread,  of  awe  and  admiration, 

bably  is  the  spectacle  of  a  nature  like  our  own,  buffeting  the  sea  of 

vines  adverse  events,  almost  overwhelmed  by  surging  calamity,  or 

Old  hurried  perhaps  into  sudden  crime,  yet  struggling  to  the  last, 

iships  II  and  meeting  with  dignified,  resigned,  or  desperate  constancy 
forth  the  inevitable  doom.  In  a  word,  what  we  admire  in  the  heroic 

that  muse,  ej)ic  or  tragic,  is  great  characters,  grand  actions,  and  the 

ages  endless,  the  unforeseen,  but  commanding  play  of  motive,  im- 

ncej)-  pulse,  and  resolve,  that  jwompt  and  develope  both.  On  the 

;  age  I  other  hand,  physical  phenomena,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are 
their  wholly  destitute  of  these  elements  of  interest.  They  represent 
hem-  theworkingof  blind  and  fatal  forces, altogether  different  in  nature 
y  he  I  and  operation  from  those  of  a  moral  world.  In  the  working  ol’ 
icles,’  I  physical  laws  there  is  no  trace  of  character,  motive,  or  even 
r  dif-  action,  strictly  so  called,  but  only  of  forces  and  their  results, 
■acter  which  under  the  same  circumstances  are  always  uniform,  fixed, 
us  to  and  necessary.  The  notion  of  dramatising  a  law  of  nature  is 
ology  absurd  and  self-contradietory.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
1  ex-  parallelogram  of  forces  in  an  imaginative  or  original  manner, 
ilogy,  though  amusing  attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  carry 
iteral  over  into  morals  the  convenient  machinery  and  cogent  reason- 
enge,  |  ing  of  mechanics.  The  result,  of  course,  is  simply  to  mate- 
1  life  rialise  ethics,  without  in  any  way  moralising  nature.  All 
distinctively  human  and  moral  elements  evaporate  in  such  an 
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attempt,  yet  this  is  the  goal  towards  which  the  reasoning  of  the  [ 
comparative  mytliologists  iiTesistibly  tends.  Mr.  Cox  holds  that  t 
some  of  the  finest  representations  of  human  character  and  action  p 
ever  given  to  the  world  are  merely  yierverted  and  disguised  de- 
scrij)tions  of  natural  phenomena.  He  virtually  maintains  that  I 
in  the  whole  realm  of  ancient  literature  and  art — in  the  whole  ' 
moral  universe,  indeed — we  find  nothing  but  material  elements  ; 
in  masquerade.  No  doubt  physical  appearances  and  forces  have  ■ 
a  secondary  and  not  unimportant  share  as  stage  and  accessories  1 
in  the  great  moral  drama  which  literature  and  history  are  eter¬ 
nally  unfolding.  But  they  are  not  that  drama  itself,  as  Mr.  Cox  i 
supposes,  and  his  meteorological  explanation  of  Aryan  litera-  | 
ture  is  no  better  than  the  play  of  Hamlet,  or  any  other  play, 
with  the  characters  omitted,  and  nothing  but  the  stage  and 
scenery  left. 

The  comparative  theory  thus  completely  inverts  the  true 
relation  between  the  moral  and  material  in  our  experience. 
While  our  activity  is  materially  conditioned,  still  the  human 
and  the  personal  must  ever  be  of  primary  moment  to  man. 
Our  own  most  intimate  experience,  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
convictions  and  beliefs,  desires  and  aspirations,  must  ever  be 
of  greater  interest  to  us  than  the  flight  of  clouds,  the  sweep 
t)f  winds,  or  lapse  of  waters.  And  the  animated  record  of 
human  suffering  and  endurance,  effort  and  achievement,  even 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation,  would  fire  the  imagination 
and  stir  the  heart  far  more  2)rofoundly  than  obscure  and  meta¬ 
phorical  descriptions  of  atmosj)herical  ])henomena.  What,  for 
example,  would  be  the  value  of  the  Iliad  to  us ;  what  would 
have  been  its  significance  to  the  Greeks,  or  for  that  matter  to 
Homer  himself,  if  the  transformation  Mr.  Cox  insists  on  could 
be  effected ;  if  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  Heptor  and  Paris, 
were  converted  into  sunbeams  and  shadows,  and  the  rival  hosts 
of  Greeks  and  Trojans  dissolved  into  mists  and  breezes  per¬ 
suing  each  other  everlastingly  over  an  imaginary  plain  ?  The 
transformation  cannot  of  course  be  really  effected,  but  the 
point  to  be  enforced  is  the  intrinsic  preposterousness  of  the 
attempt. 

No  doubt  physical  phenomena  may  be  figuratively  employed 
to  illustrate  human  experience.  The  conflict  between  good 
and  evil,  freedom  and  fate,  is  the  basis  of  all  tragedy,  and 
it  may  be  called  metaj)horically  the  conflict  between  light 
and  darkness ;  but  this  does  not  personify  light  and  darkness, 
or  affect  in  any  way  the  profoundly  moral  element  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  tragedy.  In  CEdipus  we  have  the  realities 
of  regal  pride,  impatience,  and  disdain,  of  agonising  horror 
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and  suspense,  of  conscious  guilt  and  of  swift  overwhelming 
grief,  remorse,  and  humiliation.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Cox, 
these  moral  realities  are  only  the  metaphorical  clothing,  the 
fancy  costume,  of  material  elements,  physical  realities  alone 
being'  j)rimary,  fundamental,  and  operative  throughout  the 
drama.  CEdipus,  Laius,  and  Jocasta  are  natural  phenomena, 
being  respectively  the  day,  the  darkness,  and  the  dawn. 
What  is  or  can  be  meant  by  saying  that  the  leading  personages 
of  a  noble  drama  are  not  moral  agents,  but  j)hysical  facts  ? 
Did  such  a  conception  ever  enter  the  mind  of  the  author, 
or  of  the  critics  and  readers  that  for  two  thousand  years  have 
delighted  in  his  work?  And  in  what  possible  sense  can 
(Edipus  and  Jocasta  be  called  mere  physical  facts  ?  Light 
and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  motion  and  rest,  are  no  doubt 
facts.  So  also  are  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong.  But  they  are  facts  essentially  distinct,  and  the  theory 
that  virtually  identifies  them  is  self- convicted  of  confusion 
and  absurdity.  Any  theory,  in  fact,  that  would  resolve  all 
the  higher  moral  phenomena  of  the  Aryan,  or  any  other  race, 
into  material  elements,  must  be  not  only  insufficient,  but 
radically  false  and  delusive.  And  the  comparative  theory,  in 
its  present  state,  is  httlc  better  than  an  ingenious  speculation, 
usurping  the  name  of  science ;  a  hasty  generalisation,  founded 
on  a  few  facts,  stretched  beyond  all  legitimate  bounds,  until  it 
becomes  alike  unmeaning  and  untrue. 


.\kt.  III. — Aus  den  3Iemoiren  eines  Russischen  Dekabristen : 
Beitriiye  zur  Geschiehte  des  ISt-  Petershuryer  Militdrauf- 
standes  com  14.  (26.)  December  1825  und  seiner  Theilnchmer. 
Leipzig:  1869. 

rniiE  Russian  newspapers  of  last  year  recorded  the  death  at 
Petrowsk,  in  Siberia,  in  March  1869,  of  one  John  Gor- 
baezewski,  formerly  of  Little  Russia,  but  now  only  known  as 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Dekabrists.  That  term  is  unfamiliar  to 
the  present  generation,  and  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  it 
are  still  imperfectly  known.  The  word  is  derived  from  Dekaber, 
the  Russian  word  for  December,  and  it  denotes  those  persons 
who  suffered  death  or  captivity — more  cruel  than  death  itself — 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  military  conspiracy  which  broke 
out  in  St.  Petersburgh  in  December  1825,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  throne.  Gorbaezewski,  it  seems, 
had  made  himself  popular  and  useful  in  Siberia,  and  when. 
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after  thirty  years,  the  small  remnant  of  that  band  of  martyrs  I 
Averc  permitted  by  the  Em[)eror  Alexander  II.  to  return  to  their  I 
homes,  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  wild  scenes  of  his  banish-  f 
ment.  I 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  another  of  these  un-  | 
ha])py  exiles.  But  he,  at  least,  Avas  allowed,  after  an  exile  of  [ 
fourteen  years,  to  return  to  his  family  and  his  abode  in  the  I 
Baltic  ]n’ovlnces  of  liussla;  he  has  resumed  the  habits  of  clvi-  I 
Used  life,  and  he  has  recently  given  to  the  Avorld  one  of  the  I 
most  interesting  and  affecting  narratives  avc  ever  remember  to  I 
have  perused.  The  causes  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  Incidents  I 
of  that  memorable  day,  Avhen  the  Russian  army  held  in  its  | 
grasp  the  rising  fortunes  of  its  future  master,  have  never 
been  related  Avith  greater  clearness  and  ])recision.  As  we 
folloAv  the  victims  of  that  misguided  hour  through  the  trials 
they  had  to  endure,  the  story  assumes  a  character  of  the 
deepest  ])athos  ;  aud  if  it  Avere  not  for  the  trnth-telling  sira-  | 
plicity  Avhich  marks  every  line  of  it,  we  could  hardly  conceive  | 
it  possible  that  our  own  time  shoidd  have  seen  men  pass  [ 
through  such  an  ordeal.  Fcav,  indeed,  did  pass  through  it. 
Of  121  persons  who  Avere  condemned  to  various  punishments  on 
charges  arising  out  of  this  conspiracy,  only  fourteen  Avere  alive 
Avhen  these  pages  Avere  published  in  Germany  last  year ;  and  of 
these  only  three  had  actually  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolt. 
The  judge  and  the  prisoner,  the  Emperor  and  the  slave,  the 
unrelenting  jiersecutor  and  the  unyielding  victim,  have  alike  ! 
gone  to  their  last  account ;  and  the  author  of  these  pages  may 
almost  say,  in  the  Avords  of  Job’s  messenger,  ‘  I  alone  remain 
‘  to  tell  thee  I’  lie  has  not  thought  proper  to  place  his  name 
on  the  title-page.  But  from  direct  internal  evidence  Ave  learn 
that  Ave  are  indebted  for  the  Avork  to  B.aron  AndrcAV  Rosen,  of 
the  AA’ell-knoAvn  Esthonian  family,  and  that  he  held  in  1825  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Finnish  Chasseurs  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  The  authenticity  of  the  narrative  is  therefore  above 
all  suspicion,  and  avc  must  add,  that  the  tcm])eratc  and  for¬ 
giving  spirit  in  Avhich  it  is  Avritten  does  the  highest  honour  to 
the  character  and  taste  of  the  Avriter. 

The  formation  of  secret  societies  in  Russia,  under  the  form 
of  masonic  or  literary  associations,  had  become  a  passion  among 
the  young  officers  Avho  returned  in  1815  from  their  victorious 
campaigns  in  the  AVest  of  Europe.  The  mystic  rites  and  the  I 
secrecy  of  such  companies  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  | 
certain  races  of  men,  and  they  Avere  the  more  sought  after  as  I 
they  Avere  forbidden.  In  1816  a  more  positive  political  direc-  I 
tion  Avas  given  to  these  meetings  by  Colonel  A.  N.  Murawjew,  I 
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of  the  staff  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  assisted  by  one  of  his  cousins 
and  by  Prince  Trubetzkoy.  The  brothers  Matthew  and  Sergius 
Murawjew-Apostol,  and  tJakusehkin,  a  captain  in  the  Seinenow 
Guard  regiment,  took  an  active  part  in  these  schemes.  A  still 
more  definite  shape  was  given  to  them  by  Colonel  Paul  Pestel 
in  the  following  year;  and  the  statutes  of  the  Order  known  as 
the  ‘  Green  Book  ’  appear  to  have  originated  with  him.  It  is 
not  easy  to  trace  the  precise  object  of  the  conspirators.  Some 
contemiilatcd  the  murder  of  the  reigning  Emperor  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  Kepublic;  others  repudiated  these  objects 
as  contr.ary  to  God  and  religion.  Pestel  himself  had  framed  a 
constitution,  which  was  eventually  discovered  buried  in  snow 
and  earth.  At  this  time,  however,  he  had  succeeded  in  or¬ 
ganising  the  whole  association  into  two  great  divisions,  the  one 
at  St.  Petersburg!!,  the  other  in  Southern  Russia.  A  rising 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  1823  at  the  great  reviews  at 
Bobrinsk  in  that  year;  and  again  in  1824  at  Bielaja  Zerkow  ; 
but  in  both  instances  the  reviews  were  jiostponed.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  army  when  the  death  of  Alexander  in  Xovem- 
ber,  1825,  set  fire  to  the  train,  and  plunged  a  host  of  gallant, 
enthusiastic,  but  utterly  misdirected  young  men  into  a  sea  of 
perils  and  sufferings.  ‘  It  cannot  be  doubted,’  says  Baron 
Rosen,  ‘  that  however  ill  the  movement  of  1825  may  have  been 
‘  conducted,  the  very  flower  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  and  of 
‘  the  intelligence  of  the  army',  took  part  in  it.’  These  young 
officers  had  brought  back  with  them  from  France  wild,  thougli 
generous,  dreams  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country.  Alex¬ 
ander  himself  had  shared  in  them,  until  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
warnings  of  ^Metternich  and  the  agitation  of  Germany'.  The 
example  of  these  young  men  exercised  an  influence  more 
powerful  than  the  restraint  of  disei|)line  or  the  fear  of  death  ; 
and  in  spite  of  their  eri’ors  and  their  failure,  they  were  the 
first  who  offered  up  their  lives  to  urge  forward  the  civilisation 
of  their  country'. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Taganrog  reached 
St.  Petersburg!!  oi!  the  27th  Xovember.  That  same  evening 
the  troops  were  called  out,  formed,  and  ordered  to  shout  for 
the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  oath  was  taken  throughout 
the  enijdre  to  that  prince  without  hesitation ;  though  at  that 
moment  it  wsis  known  to  Nicholas,  and  to  many  besides,  that  a 
Will  of  Alexander’s  was  in  existence,  which  placed  the  y'ounger 
brother  on  the  throne,  and  that  Constantine  had  already  by 
anticipation  renounced  the  succession.  Had  the  existence  of 
that  Will  been  made  known  at  once,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Nicholas  proposed  to  the  troops,  ju'obably  no  insurrection 
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•would  have  bi'oken  out,  or  at  least  those  who  promoted  it 
would  not  have  had  the  pretext  they  found  in  the  attempt  to 
abrogate  by  a  second  oath  the  allegiance  they  had  sworn  to 
sixteen  days  before.  The  period  from  the  27th  November  to 
the  14th  December  was  in  truth  an  interregnum;  though  it 
has  since  been  blotted  out  of  the  history  of  Kussia  by  an  ordi-  = 
nance  rt  hich  dated  the  reign  of  Nicholas  from  the  19th  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  day  of  Alexander’s  demise.  Nicholas  was  aware  of  ■ 
the  existence  of  the  military  secret  societies,  and  he  could  not  I 
but  perceive  the  influence  of  an  unsettled  succession  on  dis-  ■ 
affected  men.  Yet  no  precautions  whatever  were  taken  to 
avert  the  catastrophe.  The  city  was  silent,  but  agitated.  The  ■ 
churches  rang  with  Litanies  for  the  dead  Emperor.  No 
military  music  Avas  heard  in  the  streets.  Everywhere  an  in¬ 
describable  uncertainty  prevailed.  The  conspirators  Avere  aAvake,  I 
but  Avithout  concert  and  Avithout  guidance.  I 

B 

‘  On  the  12th  December,’  says  our  autlior,  ‘  I  Avas  present  at  a  council  ■ 
at  tlie  house  of  Prince  E.  P.  Obolensky,  at  Avhich  the  heads  of  the  ^ 
consj)iracy  then  in  St.  Petersburgli  attended.  The  means  at  our  dis-  t 
posal  and  the  objects  of  tlie  enterprise  Avere  discussed.  The  chief  i 
command  of  the  armed  force  Avas  given  to  Prince  Trubetzkoy,  in  case  I 
no  better  chief  arrived  in  time  irom  Moscoav.  It  aa’us  resolved  to  collect  r 
the  insurrectionary  troops  before  the  Senate  House,  and  to  march 
thither  as  many  as  could  be  got  together  under  pretence  of  defending  t 
the  rights  of  Constantine,  and  then  to  refuse  tlie  oath  of  obedience  and  | 
allegiance  to  Nicholas.  In  the  event  of  success  the  throne  Avas  to  be  7 
declared  vacant,  and  a  provisiomil  government  of  five  members  in¬ 
stalled.  This  government  Avas  then  to  call  together  a  constituent 
assembly  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  Avas  still  uncertiiin  on  how 
many  batUilions  or  companies,  or  on  Avhat  regiments,  Ave  could  rely.  | 
Somebody  present  observed,  “  One  cannot  rehearse  ti  thing  of  this  kind  ! 
jis  you  do  a  jiarade.”  But  Avhen  I  heard  them  speaking  Avith  confidence  r 
of  battiilions  of  my  oAvn  regiment,  Avhose  opinions  I  kneAV  to  be  opposed 
to  us,  I  protested  agjiinst  such  nish  miscalculations.  1  Avas  met  by  the  I 
ansAver,  “  There  may  be  no  great  chance  of  success,  but  a  beginning  * 
must  be  made.  The  example  Avill  betir  fruit.”  I  think  I  hear  the 
Avords  still,  “  A  beginning  must  be  made  !  ”  It  was  young  Conrad 
KylejeAV  Avho  uttered  them.’  (P.  44.) 

The  beginning  Avas  made,  liut  liylejcAv  expiated  his  ira-  | 
petuosity  on  the  seaft’old !  Rosen,  less  credulous,  determined 
nevertheless  to  adhere  to  his  political  friends  and  share  their 
fate;  but  he  gave  no  orders  to  his  men  or  brother-officers  ! 
Avhich  could  implicate  them  in  so  doubtful  an  undertaking.  I 

‘  On  the  14th  December,  at  daAvn,  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment  f 
assembled  in  presence  of  the  Commandant,  Avho  Avelcomed  us  with  the  I 
announcement  of  a  ncAv  Emperor.  He  read  aloud  the  Will  of  Alex-  I 
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ander,  the  abdication  of  Constantine,  and  the  new  manifesto  of  Nicholas. 
In  presence  of  my  brother-officers,  I  stepped  forward,  and  said  to  the 
General,  “  If  all  the  papers  your  E.xccllency  has  read  to  us  are  authentic, 
which  I  have  no  right  to  question,  how  is  it  that  we  were  not  at  once 
called  upon  to  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on 
the  27th  November  ?  ”  The  General  replied,  with  visible  embarrass¬ 
ment,  “  You  are  wrong.  It  has  been  well  considered  by  men  older 
and  more  exjKirienced  than  you  are.  Gentlemen,  return  to  your  bat¬ 
talions  to  give  the  oath."  Our  second  batfcilion  under  Colonel  Moller 
occupied  the  post  of  the  Winter  Palace  and  the  first  division  of  the 
city.  There  was  no  disturbance,  and  I  returned  home,  where  I  found 
a  note  summoning  me  to  the  quarters  of  the  Moscow  regiment.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither  in  a  sledge,  and  there  saw,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Istiac 
bridge,  a  dense  mass  of  people,  and  a  portion  of  the  Moscow  regiment 
in  one  comer  of  the  square.  I  approached  this  detachment  on  foot — 
it  was  standing  just  by  the  monument  of  Peter  I. — and  was  received 
with  a  loud  cheer.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  stood  Prince  Tchepin- 
Rostowsky,  leaning  on  his  sabre,  exhausted  by  the  combat  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  in  his  barracks,  where,  against  great  odd.s,  he  had  refused  the 
oath,  w'ounded  his  commanding  officer,  and  at  last  marched  off  his  men 
with  their  standard.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  stood  J.  J.  Putschkin, 
who  had  quitted  the  service  two  j'ears,  and  was  in  a  civilian's  dress ; 
but  his  troops  obeyed  him.  On  my  asking  where  I  could  meet  with 
the  Dictator  Trubetskoy,  I  was  told,  “  He  has  disappeared  :  bring  us 
up  some  men  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  there  are  victims  enough  already  !  ”  ’ 


Rosen  returned  hastily  to  the  barracks  of  his  regiment,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  superior  officer,  got  fotir  cotnpanies  of 
the  Finnish  Chasseurs  under  arms,  and  marched  them  on  to  the 
Isaac  bridge.  Unwilling  to  cotnmit  his  men  to  a  rash  enter¬ 
prise  of  which  he  foresaw  the  result,  and  resolved  at  the  same 
time  not  to  act  against  his  political  friends,  our  young  mutineer 
took  the  neutral  course  of  halting  his  men  upon  the  bridge — a 
measure  which  had  the  effect  of  blocking  it  up  against  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  of  opening  a  path  of  escape  to 
the  Moscow  regiment  if  they  determined  to  cut  their  way 
through  to  the  bridge.  It  was  now  two  o’clock.  About  1,000 
men  of  the  Moscow  regiment  (insurgents)  were  formed  in  a 
square  in  front  of  the  Senate  House;  somewhat  later  they 
were  joined  by  a  whole  battalion  of  Marines  of  the  (iuard — in 
allal)out  2,000  men.  Such  a  bcxly  of  troops,  efficiently  com¬ 
manded,  resolved  to  act,  and  not  unsupported  by  the  populace, 
might  even  then  have  produced  a  revolution.  Ifut  their  atti¬ 
tude  was  passive  and  inert.  All  authority  was  wanting.  The 
men  had  stood  without  their  great  coats  and  without  food 
through  a  Russian  December  day  under  ten  degrees  of  frost 
and  a  cutting  east  wind.  Reinforcements  were  arriving  t<* 
supjmrt  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  though  the  fidelity  of  several 
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other  regiments  was  doubtful.  The  Grand  Duke  ^Uchael  rode 
to  the  angle  of  the  square,  entreating  the  men  to  give  in ;  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  shot.  Even  the  Metropolitan  Prelate 
Serai»hlm,  in  full  canonicals,  attended  by  a  host  of  the  clergy, 
bearing  the  uplifted  cross  before  him,  conjured  the  insurgents 
to  yield,  and  ])romised  them  a  full  pardon.  ‘  Go  home.  Father,’ 
said  the  soldiers ;  ‘  pray  for  us  there — pray  for  all ;  here  you 
‘  have  nothing  to  do.’ 

‘  A  December  day  in  a  high  northern  latitude  is  soon  over.  At  three 
it  began  to  be  dusk.  Doubtless  as  darkness  came  on,  the  populace 
would  have  sided  with  the  insurrectionists  which  they  were  only  re¬ 
strained  from  doing  by  force ;  there  was  no  time  left  for  hesitation. 
It  was  Count  Toll  who,  as  the  dusk  thickened,  drew  near  the  Emperor 
and  said,  “  Sire,  you  must  either  give  the  command  to  clear  the  square 
with  cannon,  or  renounce  the  throne !  ”  The  first  cannon-shot,  a 
blank  cartridge,  thundered  forth.  The  second  and  third  shots  threw 
balls  which  lodged  in  the  Senate  House,  or  crossed  the  Newa  in  the 
direction  of  the  Academy^  of  Arts.  To  these  shots  the  mutineers  re¬ 
sponded  W'ith  a  fierce  hurr.ah  !  The  guns  were  re-loaded  with  grape- 
shot.  Colonel  Nesterowsky’  pointed  a  piece  straight  on  the  square. 
The  bombardier  crossed  himself,  the  Emperor  himself  gave  the  word  of 
command,  and  Captain  Bathunin  took  the  match  from  the  hand  of  a 
soldier.  In  an  instant  a  storm  of  grape  burst  on  the  devoted  s<|uarc. 
The  mutineers  fled  along  the  Galley  Street  and  across  the  Newa ;  the 
guns  rolled  forward  to  the  shore  of  the  river,  from  whence  they  con¬ 
tinued  a  very  wanton  fire,  tripling  the  number  of  victims,  innocent  and 
guilty,  soldiers  and  spcetator.s.  By  this  time  the  Isiuic  liridge  was  also 
occujtied  with  gun.s.  The  shot  broke  the  ice,  and  many  perished  in 
the  river.  Without  this  circumstance  Batu.schcw  might  still  have 
fiillen  back  on  the  fortress  of  iSt.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Yet,  strange  to 
sjiy,  none  of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  jdot,  my  unhappy  comrades, 
were  killed  or  hurt.’ 


Rosen  witlulrew  to  liis  barracks,  feteheil  a  cloak  from  his  | 
house,  saw  his  wife  again  for  an  instant — he  bad  only  been 
married  to  her  eight  months — and  parted  with  her — for  how 
long  ?  On  the  following  morning  he  tvas  arrested.  Before  we  | 
follow  the  thread  of  his  personal  adventures,  his  reflections  on 
this  eventful  day  deserve  to  be  cited. 

‘  On  a  dediberate  review  of  these  events,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
the  insurrection  might  easily  have  succeeded.  IMore  than  2,000  men, 
and  a  far  greater  number  of  the  peo])le,  were  prej)arcd  to  obey  the  first 
signal  of  ti  leader.  The  leader  had  been  api)ointed,  and  the  choice 
seemed  a  wise  one.  I  have  since  lived  six  years  with  Prince  Tru- 
bet.skoy,  many  of  us  still  longer,  and  we  tire  till  agreed  that  he  was  at 
that  time  an  honourable  and  energetic  man,  on  whom  one  could  rely. 
No  one  has  ever  found  out  why  he  wais  not  in  his  place  at  the  proper 
moment.  1  believe  he  does  not  himself  know  the  rea.son  :  he  lost  his 
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head.  This  single  circumstance,  not  to  be  reckoned  on,  was  decisive. 
Prince  Obolensky,  who  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  act  in  Tru¬ 
betskoy's  place,  was  himself  conscious  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  fill  it. 
Wliile  these  discussions  were  going  on  the  most  precious  moments  of 
the  day  pjissed  by,  and  all  unity  of  action  was  wanting.  The  troops 
uid  officers  who  were  streaming  to  the  insun-cction,  could  not  learn 
what  to  do  or  to  whom  they  should  turn.  The  troops  on  the  square 
stood  passive,  but  they  repelled  five  attacks  of  the  horse-guards,  and 
they  rejected  alike  the  threats  and  entreaties  even  of  their  clergy. 
There  they  stood,  as  it  were,  spell-bound,  in  spite  of  the  resolution  they 
showed,  when  they  might  with  comparative  ease  have  taken  the  battery 
of  guns  which  was  drawn  up  against  them.  Tlicse  guns  were  covered 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Noble  Guard,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
Annenkow,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Secret  Society,  yet  no 
one  thought  of  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance.  Again,  the 
Ismailow  regiment,  in  which  there  were  numerous  members  of  the 
plot,  might  without  difficulty  have  been  brought  over  to  the  insurgents. 
Captain  Bogdanowitsch,  of  that  regiment,  shot  him.self  in  the  night  of 
tbe  14th,  because  he  could  not  bear  the  reproach  of  having  failed  to 
act  with  his  political  comrades.  Several  other  regiments  were  in  the 
same  condition.  It  is  cciually  unintelligible  that  the  military  did  not 
I  drive  away  the  police,  and  arm  the  people  with  staves  and  hatchets. 

\  The  guard  of  the  Winter  Palace  on  that  day  wa.s  taken  from  my  own 
i  (Finnish)  regiment,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Moller,  who  was  him¬ 
self  in  the  jjlot.  On  the  Admiralty  (Juay,  twenty  paces  from  the  Em¬ 
peror,  stood  Colonel  Bulatow,  with  two  loaded  i)istols,  firmly  resolved 
to  shoot  the  sovereign ;  but  some  unseen  power  held  him  back.  When 
[  the  Emperor  confronted  him  on  his  first  interrogatoiy,  and  expressed 
surprise  that  he  should  bo  a  conspirator,  lUilatow  replied  that,  on  the 
contrary,  what  surpri.sed  him  was  to  see  the  Emperor  there.  “  How 
80?"  said  Nicholas.  “  Why,  Sire,  I  was  standing  yesterday  for  two 
hours  within  twenty  paces  of  your  ALijesty,  with  loaded  pistols,  fully 

1"  resolved  to  shoot  you ;  but  as  often  as  I  put  my  hand  to  the  trigger, 
ray  heart  liiiled  me  !”  The  Emperor  was  plea.sed  with  this  frankness, 
and  ordered  the  Colonel  to  be  better  treated  in  the  fortress  than  the 
rest  of  us.  Some  weeks  later  Bulatow  starved  himself  to  death,  lie 
sustained  the  most  terrific  struggle,  and  refused  all  food,  though  he 
actually  devoured  his  own  linger-nail.s  from  hunger.  One  would  not 
have  supposed  that  a  man  of  that  stamp)  would  have  wanted  resolu¬ 
tion.’  (P.  05.) 

After  an  Interval  of  several  days,  which  llosen  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend,  after  his  arrest,  in  one  of  the  gruard-rooins  of 
the  Palace,  behind  a  glass  door,  without  a  bed,  clothes,  or  even 
sufficient  food,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  December,  he  was 
interrogated  in  the  following  manner; — 

O  O 

‘At  ten  in  the  evening  an  escort  of  ten  soldiers  conducted  me  from 
the  place  1  was  in  to  the  interior  of  the  Palace.  In  half  an  hour  more  I 
was  brought  into  the  ])resence  of  the  Adjutiint  of  the  day.  General  Levas- 
chow.  He  was  sitting  at  a  writing-talile,  and  proceeded  to  take  down 
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the  answer  I  gave  to  his  questions ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  begun,  than 
a  side  door  opened,  and  the  Emperor  entered.  I  advanced  a  few  steps 
to  salute  him.  lie  cried  out,  “  Halt !  ”  and  ptitting  his  h.ind  on  my 
epaulette,  repeated,  “  Further  back  ! — Further  b<ack  ! — Further  back !  ” 
following  me  till  I  had  resumed  my  former  place,  and  stood  with  the 
light  burning  on  the  table  full  in  my  eyes.  He  looked  me  steadily  in 
the  face,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  my  service,  and  added  that  he 
had  more  tlian  once  distinguished  me.  He  then  observ^ed  that  heavy 
charges  were  made  against  me,  that  he  expected  from  me  a  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  and  he  ended  by  promising  to  do  all  he 
could  to  save  me.  He  then  withdrew,  and  the  interrogatory  proceeded 
as  soon  as  he  left  the  room.  I  found  myself  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
I  had  no  motive  to  conceal,  and  no  possibility  of  concealing,  anything 
that  related  to  myself ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  the  whole 
tmth,  and  least  of  all  could  I  name  any  of  the  originators  of  or  sharers 
in  the  enterprise.  In  half  an  hour  the  Enrperor  again  came  in,  took 
the  sheet  of  paper  with  my  answers  from  General  Lev'aschow,  and 
read  them.  In  my  replies  no  name  was  mentioned.  He  looked  at  me 
kindly',  and  encouraged  me  to  be  frank.  The  Emperor  wore,  as  he 
had  done  as  Grand  Duke,  an  old  uniform  of  the  Ismailow  regiment, 
without  ep.aulettes.  His  pallid  countenance,  his  bloodshot  eyes,  showed 
that  he  worked  intensely,  and  woidd  examine,  hear,  and  read  every¬ 
thing  himself.  As  he  again  withdrew  into  his  closet,  he  reopened  the 
door,  and  the  Last  words  I  heard  from  him  were,  Dicli  rette  ich  gern. 
“  I  should  be  glad  to  save  thee.”  When  the  schedule  of  my  answers 
was  placed  before  me  to  sign,  I  heslbited  as  I  gave  General  Levaschow 
to  understand  that  the  whole  truth  I  could  not  disclose.  My  signature 
was,  however,  exacted,  and  this  hesitation  on  my  part,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Emperor,  produced  a  bad  effect,  as  he  regarded  it  as  a  slight 
on  his  gracious  promise  to  stive  me.  CertJiin  it  is  that  my’  sentence 
was  not  only  not  diminished,  but  it  was  made  more  .severe.'  (P.  74.) 


Some  of  tlie  details  of  the  interrogatories  of  the  other 
prisoners  are  very  curious.  To  one  of  them  Levaschow  said, 
‘  Vous  savez  I’Empcreur  n’a  qu’a  dire  tin  mot  ct  vous  avez 
‘  vecu :  ’  to  anotlier  who  hesitated  to  answer,  ‘  Mals  il  v  a  des 
‘  moyens  pour  vous  faire  avouer,’  wliich  elicited  a  reply  that 
we  were  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  torture  had 
been  abolished  in  Russia  by  a  law  of  the  late  Emperor.  One 
sort  of  torture  was  actually  employed,  by  loading  some  of  the 
prisoners  with  irons  of  fifteen  pounds’  weight  on  their  wrists, 
until  they  answered  the  questions  put  to  them.*  Rut  one  ot 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  N.  A.  Betushew  : — 


*  It  was  by  this  mode  of  pressure  that  the  authorities  discovered 
Pestel’s  ‘Constitution  of  the  Empire.’  This  dreument  had  been  buried 
in  the  eai  th  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  the  place  of  its  conceal¬ 
ment  was  only  knovvn  to  two  persons  besides  Pestel  himself.  These 
persons  were  kept  in  heavy  irons  till  they  disclosed  the  s|)ot.  The 
‘  Constitution  ’  was  found  there,  exhumed,  and  Pestel  hangeil. 
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He  had  succeeded  in  escaping  on  the  night  of  the  14th  December, 
and  hoped  to  make  his  way  to  Sweden  :  thus  he  reached  the  Tolbu- 
chin  lighthouse,  where  he  was  known  to  the  sailors  as  an  assistant  of 
the  Lighthouse  Board.  There  he  sought  a  few  liours’  repose,  but  was 
unluckily  recognised  as  a  fugitive  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  siiilors, 
detained,  and  sent  back  to  the  Winter  Palace.  Exhausted  by  hunger, 
6tigue,  and  cold,  he  entreated  the  (Irand  Duke  ^lichael,  whom  he  saw 
on  his  airival,  to  allow  him  to  take  some  refreshment  before  he  was 
interrogated.  In  the  same  room  the  supper  of  the  Adjutant  had  just 
been  brought  up.  The  Grand  Duke  told  Betuschew  to  sit  down,  and 
conversed  with  him  during  the  meal.  When  he  left  the  room  the 
Prince  said  to  his  aide-de-camp,  “  God  bo  thanked,  I  did  not  know 
that  fellow  the  day  before  yesterday,  for  I  believe  he  would  have 
drawn  me  in  too  !  ”  The  Emperor  received  Betu.schew  kindly,  and 
said  to  him,  “  You  know  I  can  pardon  you;  and  if  I  can  be  sure  that 
you  will  serve  me  faithfully  in  future,  I  should  be  willing  to  pardon 
you.”  Betuschew  answered,  “  Your  Majesty,  that  is  precisely  the 
grievance,  that  you  can  do  anything,  that  you  are  above  the  law.  All 
we  wanted  to  do  was  this — to  bring  it  to  pa.ss  that  the  fate  of  your 
subjects  should  henceforth  depend  on  the  law  alone,  and  not  on  your 
caprice.”’  (P.  70.) 

Several  month.s  were  spent  by  the  prisoners  in  the  narrow 
and  gloomy  dungeons  of  the  adjoining  fortress.  To  Baron 
Rosen  this  confinement  was  aggravated  by  separation  from  his 
voung  wife,  who  was  about  to  bear  him  a  son.  Once,  however, 
they  were  allowed  to  meet,  and  to  exchange  a  letter  once  a 
month.  Trial,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  was 
none ;  but  the  accused  were  brought  up  for  examination  before 
a  Special  Commission  of  General  Officers  and  Privy  Council¬ 
lors,  by  whom  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  chiefiy  out 
of  their  own  mouths,  but  sometimes  on  a  mere  suspicion  of 
constructive  treason.  Every  incident  of  the  conspiracy  was, 
however,  minutely  weighed.  Rosen  was  expressly  charged 
with  having  halted  his  men  on  the  Isaac  bridge,  and  with  being 
a  friend  of  some  of  the  leading  conspirators.  He  denied  that 
he  had  ever  himself  belonged  to  any  secret  society.  For  these 
offences  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years’  forced  labour  and  per¬ 
petual  seclusion  in  Siberia,  preceded,  of  course,  by  the  loss  of 
his  military  rank  and  his  nobility.  The  convicts  were  classed 
in  twelve  categories — the  first,  consisting  of  Pestel,  Rylejew, 
Sergius  ]\Iurawjew-Ai»ostol,  Betuschew-Rjumin,  and  Kachow- 
sky,  were  condemned  to  death  by  quartering,  which  sen¬ 
tence  was  commuted  to  death  by  the  gallows.  The  second 
category  of  thirty-one  persons,  including  Prince  Trubetskoy 
and  Prince  Obolensky,  were  condemned  to  be  beheaded ;  their 
sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  forced  labour  in  Sibena. 
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Tlie  other  ten  classes  were  sentenced  to  various  periods  of 
forced  labour,  and  all  to  banishment.  Kosen,  Avitb  four  others, 
was  in  the  fifth  class.  The  reading  of  the  sentences  to  the 
prisoners  in  succession  lasted  no  less  than  five  hours.  Every 
dungeon  in  the  fortress  gave  up  its  wretched  inmate,  and  the 
comrades  met  once  more,  some  of  them  for  the  last  time.  On 
the  following  day,  the  13th  July,  those  who  were  sentenced  to 
Siberia  were  inarched  in  succession  to  the  foot  of  a  gibbet, 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  glacis  ;  their  uniforms  were 
torn  off,  their  swords  were  broken  over  their  heads ;  they  were 
then  clad  in  the  dreary  striped  overcoat  worn  in  the  Russian 
prisons  and  hospitals,  and  marched  back  to  the  cells.  Rosen 
was  taken  to  the  cell  of  Rylejew,  Avho  had  that  instant  been 
led  out  to  die. 

‘  For  while  we  were  enacting  this  scene  on  the  glacis  of  the  fortress, 
the  Five  w'ho  were  concleinned  to  death  were  conveyed  in  chains  and 
death-robes  to  the  chapel,  where  they  heard  their  own  funeral  service. 
The  dreary  procession  left  the  chapel  for  the  Kronwerk  bastion ;  on 
the  way  Aliirawjew  spoke  some  wt)rds  of  comfort  to  his  friend  Betus- 
chew,  and  then  turning  to  the  priest  iMyslowsky,  expressed  his  regret 
that  it  should  be  his  ])ainful  duty  to  accompany  them  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  die  the  death  of  thieves.  Myslowsky  replied  by  repeating 
the  w'ords  of  the  Saviour  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross.  When  they  drew 
near  to  the  gallows,  the  Five  embraced  each  other,  and  were  j)laced  in 
a  row  on  the  scaffold.  When  the  halters  were  fixed,  and  the  scaffold 
dropped,  Pestel  and  Kachowsky  alone  were  hanged ;  the  three  others 
were  thrown  down  with  violence  on  the  jilanks  below  and  hurt.  On 
this,  Murawjew  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  “Even  this  is  more  than  they 
know  how  to  do  in  our  country  !  ”  The  sarcasm  was  wrung  from  him 
by  the  smart  of  his  Avound,  which  had  not  healed  since  the  3rd  of 
January.  While  the  scaffold  Avas  again  raised  and  the  halters  again 
adjusted,  some  minutes  passed  of  indescribable  horror.  The  tliree 
condemned  men,  Avhose  lives  Avould  probably  have  been  saved  under 
any  other  circumstances  by  such  an  accident,  emj)loyed  that  interval 
in  uttering  a  last  blessing  on  their  country,  and  a  last  prayer  for  the 
future  of  their  countrymen.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  bodies  re¬ 
mained  hanging  on  the  galloAVS ;  at  night  they  Avere  cut  doAvn,  and 
buried  either  on  the  shore  of  the  ChuntiijcAv  Island,  or,  as  some  say,  in 
the  pri.son.  So  ended  the  execution  of  the  13th  of  Julv,  182G.’ 
(P.  125.) 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  read  or  to  record  Avithout  emotion 
the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  Avho  Averc  undoubtedly 
in  the  highest  degree  brave,  disinterested,  cultivated,  and 
patriotic,  yet  it  Avould  be  unjust  to  the  Ru.ssian  (ioverninent 
and  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  deny  that  the  leaders  of  this 
fonnidablc  conspiracy  and  insurrection  had  fully  incurred  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  They  had  attempted,  by  secret  com- 
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bination  and  open  violence,  to  set  aside  tlie  succession ;  and 
even  this  was  only  the  pretext  for  a  more  complete  revolution 
I  in  the  empire.  They  had  prepared  a  new  form  of  government, 
*  and  they  had  designated  the  persons  who  were  to  hold  office 
under  it.  Some  of  them  even  contemplated  the  murder  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  most  of  them  added  the  crime  of  military 
revolt  to  that  of  civil  disaffection.  In  every  country,  there¬ 
fore,  such  an  enterprise  must  have  entailed  condign  punish¬ 
ment  on  its  authors.  The  crime  of  treason  is  not  the  less 
dangerous  to  society  because  the  motives  of  those  who  engage 
in  it  are  often  pure  and  heroic. 

The  charge,  therefore,  against  the  Kussian  Government  is 
not  that  five  of  these  persons  were  executed,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  consigned  to  the  horrors  of  forced  labour  in  Siberia. 
As  regards  the  guilty  that  was  lawful,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  inevitable.  13ut  the  true  charge  against  Nicholas  and 
his  servants  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  these  offenders  were  tried 
bv  a  secret  inquisition,  and  not  by  any  form  of  judicial  trial ; 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission  who  conducted  this  in¬ 
quiry  were  military  officers,  statesmen,  and  servants  of  the 
Crown,  not  judges ;  that  the  evidence  was  of  the  most  question¬ 
able  kind,  and  that  some  persons  w’ere  convicted  on  a  mere 
presumption  against  them ;  *  that  the  punishment  awarded, 
and  the  classification  into  categories,  was  purely  arbitrary ; 
and  that,  above  all,  Nicholas,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  showed  a  most  harsh,  un¬ 
forgiving,  and  unmerciful  spirit  to  these  exiles.  Few  of  them 


*  The  Commission  w.-is  not  a  Court  Martial,  nor  did  it  pretend  to 
apply  martial  law ;  but  it  was  presided  over  by  Tatischtchew,  the  War 
lister.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  also  sate  upon  it.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  Tchernytschew  (a  member  of  the  Commission,  afterwards  War 
Minister)  asktd  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  brought  in  from 
the  South  of  liussia,  ‘  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  in  St. 
‘Petersburgh  on  the  14th  of  December  ?’  He  was  at  the  time  absent 
on  leave  in  Moscow.  The  qiu'stion  was  so  insidious  that  Count  Ben¬ 
kendorff,  another  member  of  the  Commission,  and  a  highly  honourable 
man,  sprang  from  his  chair,  seized  Tchernytschew  by  the  arm,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Ecoutez,  vous  n’avez  pas  le  droit  d’adresser  une  pareille 
‘  question ;  e’est  une  affaire  de  conscience.’  Tatischtchew,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  said  one  day  to  a  group  of  the  prisoners  before  him,  ‘  Gentlemen, 
‘you  have  done  nothing  but  read  Tracy,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
‘  Bentham,  and  you  see  what  it  has  brought  you  to.  I  have  read 
‘  nothing  all  my  life  long  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  you  see  what  I 
‘  have  earned  by  it !  ’ — pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  double  row  of 
to  and  decorations  which  glittered  on  his  breast. 
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received  any  alleviation  of  their  punishment.  Xone  of  them 
were  pardoned,  although  the  Emper*>r  himself  told  the  Duke 
of  AVellington,  who  was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to 
his  coronation,  that  he  meant  to  astonish  Europe  by  his  cle¬ 
mency.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  persecuted  them  to  the  last 
with  a  savage  vindictiveness,  which  savoured  of  personal  hatred; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  his  son,  the  reigning  Emperor  Alei- 
ander,  to  restore  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  survivors  to  their 
place  in  society — which,  to  his  honour,  was  done  by  his  com- 
maud  as  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  his  reign. 

Some  months  elapsed  after  the  execution  of  the  Five,  before 
the  remaining  prisoners  were  all  sent  to  their  destination. 
Eight  of  the  principal  offenders,  including  Prince  Trubetskoy, 
Prince  Obolensky,  and  Prince  Wolkousky,  whose  lives  had 
been  spared  by  the  Emperor,  were  despatched  at  once  to  work 
underground  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Nertschinsk,  where 
they  remained  for  many  years.  jMost  of  the  other  convicts 
were  at  least  permitted  to  see  the  light  of  day.  They  were 
sent  off  in  .squads  of  three  or  four  at  a  time,  in  sledges  drawn 
by  post-horses  ;  but  they  performed  the  journey  in  irons,  which 
were  not  removed  till  some  eighteen  months  after  they  had 
arrived  in  Siberia.  One  of  them,  named  Xasimow,  was  sent 
to  Xishnl-Kolymsk,  a  station  so  remote  that  he  was  conveyed 
there  partly  on  pack-horses  and  partly  in  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  and  more  than  once  had  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  snow  hut,  with  thirty  degrees  (licaumur)  of  cold. 
In  compai'ison  with  this,  the  fate  of  Baron  Koseii  and  his  com¬ 
panions  was  less  cruel.  They  were  allowed  to  see  their  rela¬ 
tions  for  an  hour  once  a  week  in  the  fortress,  before  their 
departure ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  urge  his  wife  not  to 
follow  him  to  Siberia,  until  he  should  send  for  her.  ^loanwhile 
Colonel  Leparsky,  an  old  officer  of  humanity  and  merit,  was 
sent  to  select  a  spot  near  the  Baikal  I^ake,  where  a  ja-ison  was 
to  be  erected  by  the  convicts  themselves,  and  a  provisional 
settlement  formed.  The  place  chosen  was  the  Siberian  f’ortres 
of  Tchita,  about  400  versts  from  Xertschink.  The  distance 
from  St.  Petersburgh  was  about  6,000  versts  ;  to  state  it  more 
intelligibly,  more  than  four  thousand  Eiajlish  miles.  This 
journey  was  performed  by  Kosen  and  his  comrades  between  the 
5th  of  February  and  the  29th  of  March,  travelling  without 
intermission  through  the  coldest  habitable  region  of  the  earth. 
Their  sufferings  were  to  some  extent  alleviated  by  the  good- 
natured  syin])athy  of  the  peasantry  for  the  ‘  unfortunates,’  as 
they  were  called.  They  crossed  the  Baikal  Lake  w  hile  it  was 
frozen,  the  Siberian  horses  leaping  over  rifts  in  the  ice  with 
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such  astonishing  agility  that  they  carried  the  sledge  after  them, 
without  touching  the  water. 

Thus  were  eighty-two  gentlemen  of  rank  and  education 
sudilenly  torn  from  civilisation,  freedom,  and  domestic  life,  to 
be  settled  as  convicts,  under  a  severe  discipline,  in  the  rudest 
tract  of  the  Kussian  Empire.  Tchita  was  not  an  unhealthy 
spot.  The  sky  was  bright,  and  the  valley  so  renowned  for  its 
wild  Howers  that  it  was  called  the  ‘  Garden  of  Siberia ;  ’  but 
the  summer,  that  is  the  cessation  of  frost,  only  lasted  five 
weeks.  Life  passed  in  constant  hard  labour  and  unbroken 
monotony.  liot)ks  were  rare,  and  writing  materials  prohibited. 
A  singing  class  was  formed,  which  beguiled  some  weary  hours. 
Chess  was  played.  Cards  might  have  been  procured,  but  the 
exiles  came  to  a  resolution  to  allow  no  play  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  One  of  their  greatest  grievances  was  the  dirt  and 
want  of  ventilation  of  their  quarters,  which  were  too  small  for 
the  number  of  persons  occupying  them.  Kosen  remained  here, 
however,  three  years  and  a  half. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  gloomy  period  was 
the  arrival  of  the  ladies,  who  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  ill-will 
of  the  Government,  the  difficulty  of  the  joumey,  and  the  rude 
life  of  a  Siberian  village,  in  forcing  their  way  to  Siberia  to  join 
their  husbands. 

The  first  of  these  heroines  who  reached  Tchita,  was  Alexan¬ 
drine  Merawjew,  born  a  Countess  of  Tchernytschew,  of  the 
same  name  as  the  member  of  the  Special  Commission  before 
alluded  to,  who  attempted  in  her  absence  to  appropriate  the 
fortune  of  her  brother,  he  being,  as  well  as  her  husband,  among 
the  convicts.  This  lady  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  good- 
looking,  tall,  and  full  of  life  and  spirits.  She  left  her  only  son 
under  the  care  of  its  grandmother,  and  hastened  to  Siberia  to 
share  the  privations  of  outlawry  and  banishment.  But  what 
was  her  horror  of  disappointment  when  she  was  informed  by 
the  Commandant  that  even  there  she  could  only  be  allowed  to 
see  her  husband  once  a  week  for  a  short  time  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  prison !  Day  after  day  she  opened  and 
closed  the  shutter  of  her  hut  as  the  convicts  passed  on  their 
way  to  labour,  as  a  sign  of  her  presence.  This  system  of  bar¬ 
barous  interference  lasted  for  three  years. 

The  ladies  who  next  arrived  were  a  Princess  Elizabeth 
Naryschkin,  born  Countess  Konownitzin,  with  a  companion. 
They,  too,  were  debarred  from  free  intercourse  with  their 
husbands.  But  they  were  enabled  to  perform  a  multitude  of 
^nial  services  to  the  band  of  prisoners ;  they  nursed  them  in 
sickness ;  they  sent  for  medicaments  and  surgical  instruments 
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from  Moscow,  and  they  kept  up  a  correspondence  Avith  the 
outer  Avorld. 

In  September  1827,Avhen  all  the  convicts  (Includinjr  Prince 
Trubetskoy  and  those  fr«»m  Nertscliinsk)  Avere  united  in  the 
larjre  ncAV  prison.  Princess  Trubetskoy  joined  the  other  ladies 
at  Tchita.  Her  fate  had  been  the  hardest  of  all. 

‘Princess  Catharine  Trubetskoy,  born  Countess  Laval,  had  followed  S 
her  husband  to  Siberia  in  1S2(),  immediately  after  his  departure, 
accompanied  by  a  secretary  of  her  father.  At  Krasnojarsk  her  carriage  j 
broke  down  and  her  companion  fell  ill.  Not  choosing  to  stop,  she  got  1 
into  a  Avretched  cart  Avithout  springs,  and  in  this  manner,  after  a  weary 
journey,  reached  Irkutsk.  Trubetskoy  had  already  been  sent  on  to  i 
his  destination  at  Neitschinsk,  about  700  versts  beyond  Irkutsk.  The 
Princess  applied  to  the  Civil  Governor,  named  Zeidler,  to  obtain  from 
him  the  means  of  proceeding  farther  ;  biit  here  began  a  series  of  fresh 
trials  to  this  noble  and  gallant  Avoman.  The  governors  of  districts  had 
received  orders  to  u.se  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  Avives  of  State 
criminals  from  fulfilling  their  intention  of  joining  their  husbands. 
Governor  Zeidler  first  represented  to  the  Princess  the  dilliculties  Avhich 
Avould  surround  her  in  a  place  Avhere  5,000  great  criminals  Arere 
collected,  amongst  Avhom  she  AA’ould  have  to  live  in  barracks,  Avithout 
attendance  or  any  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  This  prospect  did  not 
daunt  her ;  she  declared  .she  Avas  jjrepared  for  every  privation,  if  she 
could  only  be  Avith  her  husband.  The  next  day  the  GoA’ernor  informed 
her  that  he  had  received  orders  to  exact  from  her  a  Avritten  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  her  rights  of  nobility,  and  of  all  property,  moveable  or 
immoA'eable,  which  she  might  po.ssess  or  Avhich  might  hereafter  accrue 
to  her  by  inheritance.  Catharine  Trtibetskoy  signed  the  paper  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  and  hoped  that  she  had  thus  cleared  the  Avay  of  all  I 
obstacles.  But  the  series  of  her  trials  Avas  not  yet  over.  For  some 
days  the  Governor  refused  to  receive  her,  under  the  pretext  that  he 
was  unAvell.  The  Prince.ss  became  impatient,  and  Zeidler  Avas  again 
obliged  to  see  her,  when,  after  intreating  her  to  give  up  her  enterprise, 
he  informed  her  that  she  could  only  be  alloAved  to  proceed  to  Nertschinsk 
Avith  one  of  the  Aveekly  gangs  of  convicts,  Avliich  Avere  despatched 
thither,  bound  Avith  cords,  and  folloAving  them  from  station  to  station.  I 
The  Princess  consented  Avith  the  utmost  resignation  to  this  last  con¬ 
dition  also.  But  the  Governor  could  no  longer  master  his  own  emotion; 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  “  You  shall  drive  to  Nertschinsk.” 
It  was  about  that  time  that  Colonel  Lejuir.sky  ctime  to  Irkutsk ;  he  avm 
profoundly  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  Trubetskoy,  and  no 
doubt  contributed  to  facilitate  her  journey.  A  woman  of  less  energy 
would  have  hesiuited,  made  conditions,  Avritten  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
in  short  alloAved  obstacles  to  accumidate  Avhich  Avould  have  deterred  the 
other  ladies  from  undertaking  so  formidable  a  journey.  "Without 
underrating  their  counige  and  merit,  it  mu.st  be  said  that  Princes 
Trubetskoy  Avas  the  Jirsf  Avho  not  only  forced  her  oAvn  AV'ay  to  join 
her  husband  in  Siberia,  but  actually  conquered  the  opposition  of  the 
Ru.s-sian  Government.’  (P.  iMff.) 
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tow  (the  same  whose  troop  covered  the  battery  of  guns  before  the 
Senate  House  in  St.  Petersburgh),  was  engaged  to  be  married 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt.  His  affianced  bride  asked  the  Em¬ 


peror  at  a  review  for  leave  to  join  her  lover,  which  avas  imme¬ 
diately  and  ostentatiously  conceded  to  her.  Seven  other 
convicts  were  in  the  same  position,  but  they  heard  no  more  of 
their  future  wives ;  and,  what  was  w’orse,  eight  of  Rosen’s 
fellow- sulferers  were  married  men,  whose  wives  not  only  did 
not  follow  the  heroic  example  of  Princess  Trubetskoy,  but 


took  the  opportunity  to  i)rovlde  themselves  with  other  husbands. 


The  next  move  of  the  caravan  was  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  iron-works  of  Petrowsk,  near  the  town  of  Werchne- 
Udinsk,  Avhere  an  enormous  prison  had  been  erected  to  receive 
them.  They  started  on  foot  to  perform  this  journey  of  700 
versts,  which  lasted  forty-eight  days.  The  country  they  tra¬ 
versed  was  indescribably  rude  and  wild,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
hy  wandering  tribes  of  Burjates — a  race  of  men  as  uncivilised 
as  in  the  djiys  of  Tchengis-Khan,  pagans,  dwelling  in  tents, 
not  even  cultiv'ating  the  soil,  and  living  chiefly  on  roots  and 
fish.  Herds  of  wild  horses  were  seen  from  time  to  time  on  the 


vast  plains.  The  Burjates  knew  nothing  of  civilised  life  but 
the  game  of  chess,  which  they  had  learned  from  China.  In 
that  they  excelled,  in  so  much  that  one  of  these  savages  beat 
the  best  chess-player  of  the  Russian  party. 

Three  weeks  before  leaving  Tchita,  Baron  Rosen  had  learned 
by  a  letter  that  his  wife  was  on  the  way  to  join  him.  She  too 
had  been  compelled  to  renounce  her  rights  of  nobility,  and  had 
been  informed  that  she  would  never  (even  in  the  event  of  her 
husband’s  death)  be  allowed  to  return.  But,  nothing  daunted, 
she  parted  from  her  first-born  son,  wdio  was  not  allowed  to 
accompany  her,  and  started  on  her  journey,  surmounting  great 
difficulties  on  the  way. 


‘On  the  27th  of  August  we  w'cre  halting  at  Quonsky-Bor,  a  small 
village,  where  we  w'ere  quartered  in  a  leather  tent.  W e  had  lain  down 
to  sleep  in  the  allemoon,  but  I  was  unable  to  close  my  eyes.  The  tent 
was  by  the  side  of  the  road,  wdiich  led  across  a  brook  into  a  W'ood.  I 
heard  the  bells  of  post-horses,  looked  through  the  aperture  of  the  tent, 
and  saw  a  green  veil.  I  threw  my  coat  over  my  shoulders  and  rushed 
out  to  meet  the  carriage.  Nicholas  Betuschew  ran  after  me,  but  was 
unable  to  catch  me.  The  sentinels  on  guard  over  us  threw  themselves 
across  my  path,  but  I  escaped  them;  a  few  yards  farther  on  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  in  a  moment  my  wife  was  in  my  arms.  The 
sentinels  drew  back,  and  the  first  moment  was  one  of  indescribable  joy. 
But  what  to  do  with  my  wife  ?  She  was  so  exhausted  with  the  journey, 
she  could  hardly  walk.  Happily,  the  commanding  officer  gave  orders 
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that  I  should  be  quartered  with  her  in  u  peasant’s  house  near.  She 
had  only  a  maid  and  a  travelling  bag  with  her,  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  her  own  carriage  near  the  Baikal  Lake  by  an  inundation.  Jly 
companions  shared  my  joy,  and  relieved  me  from  my  duty,  which  was 
to  distribiite  the  provisions  of  the  troo])  for  supper.  On  the  following 
day  she  proceedetl  in  the  jiost-cart,  and  I  walked  to  Petrowsk  by  her 
side.’  (P.  219.) 

The  aspect  of  the  prison  at  Petrowsk  again  dashed  the  hopes 
of  the  prisoners,  and  caused  them  to  regret  even  their  rough 
quarters  at  Tchita.  It  was  an  enormous  i)ile,  built  from  plans 
Avhich  had  been  expressly  approved  by  the  Emi»eror,  and  could 
not  be  altered,  but  witboiit  external  windows,  in  so  much  that  I 
the  cells  w'ere  quite  dark  and  inexpressibly  comfortless.  Yet 
here  at  least  the  ladles  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  share 
the  gloomy  abode  of  their  husbands,  and  it  was  cheered  by  the 
light  of  domestic  life.  Baroness  Rosen  declared  afterwards 
that  she  looked  back  to  her  sojourn  in  that  dark  cell  with 
delight,  for  nowhere  else  could  she  have  had  half  so  much  of 
her  husband’s  company  ;  and  her  conjugal  devotion  seems  not 
only  to  have  survived  the  pangs  of  separation,  but — what  is 
sometimes  harder  to  bear — tbc  trial  of  a  monotonous  existence. 
In  about  a  year  she  gave  birth  to  a  second  son,  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  due  course  by  four  other  little  Siberians. 

Thus  time  wore  away  in  this  strange  community,  and  on  the 
llthof  July,  18.32,  the  period  of  Baron  Rosen’s  forced  im¬ 
prisonment  (which  had  been  somewhat  shortened)  came  to  an 
end.  Thenceforward  he  was  free  to  settle  in  a  dwelling  of  his 
own  in  Siberia,  and  he  selected  Kurgan,  on  the  western  side 
of  Irkutsk,  for  that  purpose.  The  adventures  which  befell 
both  his  wife  and  himself  on  this  westward  journey  are  related 
Avith  great  spirit,  especially  his  recrossing  the  Baikal  Lake, 
but  our  limits  Avarn  us  that  they  are  not  essential  to  this  sketch 
of  the  narrative. 

They  reached  Kurgan  in  September  1832,  another  child 
having  been  bom  upon  the  road,  and  here  they  seemed 
doomed  to  pass  their  existence.  A  AAooden  village  of  some 
2,000  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  holding 
communication  Avith  the  Avorld  of  Central  Asia  by  means  of 
annual  fairs,  governed  by  the  thirteen  invariable  representatives 
of  the  Russian  administration,  Avho  lived  amongst  themselves 
and  Avith  the  exiles  a  hospitable  and  convivial  life — Kurgan  is 
in  no  other  Avlse  known  to  history  than  as  the  place  to  Avhich 
it  pleased  the  Emperor  Paul  to  send  for  one  year’s  banishment 
the  luckless  sentimentalist  Kotzebue — Avho  might  have  Avritten 
here  a  book  of  ‘  Tristia.’  The  incomes  alloAved  to  the  married  ex- 
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iles  were  limited  to  600  roubles — about  100/. ;  but  the  excessive 
cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  absence  of  all 
occasions  of  expense,  rendered  even  this  sum  sufficient.  A 
house  ivas  bouglit.  Leave  was  obtained  to  hold  and  cultivate 
a  small  farm.  The  study  of  medicine  occupied  part  of  their 
time,  for  in  this  part  of  the  globe  the  Government  provides 
but  one  apothecary  to  40,000  inhabitants  on  an  area  of  500 
versts,  so  that  every  man  must  be,  if  he  can,  his  ow’u  doctor. 
Moreover,  Kosen  applied  himself  to  the  education  of  his  boys, 
and  set  to  work  to  translate  Sisinondi’s  ‘  Italian  liepublics  ’ 
into  Russian.  And  thus  life  passed  not  unhappily  for  four 


more  years. 

In  December  1836  this  even  course  of  events  was  interrupted 
by  a  severe  accident.  Kosen  slipped  one  night  upon  tlie  ice 
in  front  of  his  house,  and  sprained  himself  so  severely  as  to 
lose  for  months  all  power  of  motion.  The  case  was  beyond 
the  ken  of  local  practitioners  or  amateur  surgeons,  and  he 
suffered  irreparable  injury.  It  seemed  in  that  black  hour  that 
the  last  stay  of  the  future  existence  of  his  family,  his  bodily 
activity,  and  life  itself  were  about  to  give  way.  Rut  the 
dawn  was  breaking.  Early  in  1837  a  report  spread  that  tlie 
Cesarewitch,  now  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  would  pass 
through  Kurgan  in  the  course  of  a  tour  he  was  making  in 
Siberia,  and  in  April  everything  was  prepared  for  his  re¬ 
ception  : — 

‘When  the  news  arrived  that  the  Prince  was  already  in  Tobolsk, 
that  he  would  only  visit  the  western  zone  of  Siberia,  passing  through 
Kurgan  to  Orenburg  on  the  Cth  of  June,  iny  anxiety  became  extreme. 
For  myself  I  had  nothing  to  ask,  but  I  had  to  think  of  the  future  of  my 
poor  children  and  my  faithful  wife,  the  more  so  as  the  decline  in  my 
own  strength,  conseiiuent  on  my  accident,  led  me  to  fetir  they  might 
soon  be  left  without  a  protector.  Three  days  before  the  arriviil  of  the 
Prince  I  drove  round  to  my  friends  and  told  them  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  beg  an  audience,  and  personally  to  intreat  Ilis  Imperial 
Highness  to  befriend  my  tiunily,  if  1  should  fail  them.  I  should  not 
have  forgiven  myself  had  I  neglected  such  an  opportunity  of  endeavoiu:- 
iflg  to  alleviate  their  future  condition  in  life. 

‘It  was  midnight  before  the  Prince  arrived ;  but  an  enterprising  specu¬ 
lator  had  laid  in  an  abundant  supply  of  lights,  on  the  chance  of  the  entry 
occurring  at  night.  The  people  were  all  on  foot  and  illuminated  the 
road.  At  length  a  courier  dashed  into  the  village,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  Prince  reached  the  house  of  the  chief  magistrate,  where  he 
was  to  sleep.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  he  was  to  proceed  on 
bis  journey  at  six  the  next  morning.  At  four  I  drove  to  the  house, 
and  dragged  myself  on  my  crutches,  through  a  crowd  of  people,  to  the 
door.  Here  I  was  informed  that  the  Adjutant  of  the  Governor-General 
bad  given  the  most  peremptory  orders  that  none  of  the  political  convicts 
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■were  to  have  access  to  the  Prince.  I  observed  that  I  donbted  whether  I 
any  such  order  cotild  have  been  given  witliout  notice  to  us ;  but  on  i 
applying  to  an  officer  on  the  stiiff  of  the  Prince,  I  was  informed  that  i 
although  my  request  ft)r  an  audience  could  not  be  granted,  he  would 
receive  a  petition  and  lay  it  before  His  Imperial  Highness. 

‘Just  at  this  moment  a  dignified-looking  man  in  a  cloak  came  I 
up  to  me  and  said,  “  You  are  doubtless  Huron  Rosen.  My  friend  | 
Krutow  solemnly  charged  me,  if  I  passed  through  Kurgan,  to  see  you  [ 
and  do  what  I  can  for  you.  Come  into  my  room  ;  I  am  Jenochin,  the 
Prince’s  body-surgeon.”  In  a  moment  I  found  myself  skilfully  stripped. 
Jenochin  examined  my  limb  and  pronounced  it  to  be  no  more  than  a 
bad  sprain,  which  had  been  aggravated  and  made  permanent  by  the 
blundering  treatment  of  the  local  doctor.  After  his  inspection  I  saw  I 
the  Prince’s  Adjutant  Kamelin,  who  advised  me  instantly  to  prepares 
petition  or  memorial. 

‘  At  the  door  of  my  house  stood  a  carriage,  and  on  my  asking  who  had 
come  in  it,  I  found  to  my  inexpressible  joy  that  the  gallant  and  accom¬ 
plished  Wassily  Andrijewltsch  Shukowsky,  well  known  as  a  poet,  and 
the  tutor  of  the  Prince,  had  come  to  call  on  me.  When  I  told  him  my 
story  and  my  disjippointmont,  he  replied,  “  You  have  no  time  now  to 
write  a  memorial,  we  are  just  starting;  but  never  fear,  I  will  relate  ' 
everything  to  the  Prince.  I  h.ave  been  with  him  d.ay  by  day  for 
thirteen  ycai  s,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  his  heart  is  in  the  right  ])lace; 
■when  he  can  do  a  good  action,  he  does  it  willingly.”  Our  conversation 
was  necessarily  short.  The  poet  was  gratified  to  find  that  even  in 
Siberia  we  had  read  and  admired  his  last  work,  “  Undine,”  and  he  said 
the  Prince  had  been  surprised  by  the  flourishing  aspect  of  Siberi.a,  the 
more  so  as  he  had  been  received  as  loyally  by  the  exiles  of  Tjumen 
and  Tobolsk  as  he  would  have  been  at  Rybinsk  or  Jaroslaw,  in  the 
heart  of  Russia. 

‘  While  Shukowsky  was  at  my  house,  the  church  bell  was  ringing 
for  the  early  service.  The  Ccsarowitch  had  told  the  staff-officer  of 
gendarmerie  to  take  measures  that  “  these  gentlemen  ”  (by  whom  he 
meant  the  political  delimpients)  should  be  in  the  church.  “  There 
only,”  siiid  he,  “  can  I  see  them.”  The  instructions  from  .St.  Petersburgh 
had  not  provided  against  that  contingency.  The  head  of  the  police 
immediately  sent  word  to  tell  us  to  assemble  in  the  church.  The 
Prince  with  his  whole  suite  stood  before  the  high  .altar ;  on  the  right, 
along  the  wall,  stood  my  comrades;  on  the  left  Princess  Isaryschkin 
(who  with  her  husband  was  in  Kurgan) ;  the  emjiloi/es  and  people 
stood  back  tilong  the  side  altiifs,  but  the  mass  of  the  populace  w^ere  in 
the  street  looking  at  the  carriages.  During  the  service  the  Prince 
looked  round  sevend  times  at  my  companions  in  misfortune  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.  I  w’as  unable  to  roach  the  church  iu  time,  and  as  I  ciime 
out  of  my  house  with  my  children,  a  loud  hurrah  announced  the 
departure  of  the  Ccsarowitch,  the  only  stranger  whose  presence  could 
throw  a  beam  of  hope  and  joy  over  our  place  of  banishment.  The 
people  shouted  at  having  .seen  their  future  ruler;  some  of  the  old 
women,  awestruck  at  the  sight,  crossed  themselves,  saying,  “  God  be 
praised  that  we  are  still  alive  !  ”  ’  (P.  300.) 
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These  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  From  the  very  next 
halting-place  the  Prince  despatched  a  letter  to  his  father, 
soliciting  relief  for  the  prisoners.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
replied  that  for  ‘  these  gentlemen  ’  the  road  back  to  Russia  lay 
over  the  Caucasus,  and  immediately  ordered  that  they  should 
be  em’olled  as  common  soldiers  in  the  army  serving  against  the 
Circassians.  Within  a  few  days  the  little  band  was  again 
dispersed  on  its  way  to  this  new  destination,  and  in  September 
Rosen  and  his  family  followed,  but,  as  his  lameness  entirely 
disqualified  him  for  active  service,  his  participation  in  his  new 
military  duties  was  nominal.  His  parting  Avords  to  Siberia 
are  striking: — 

‘  As  I  left  this  land  of  exile  I  thought  of  my  comrades  who  remained  in 
it, and  blessed  them;  I  blessed  also  this  land,  Avhich  will  one  day  cease  to 
be  an  instrument  of  dread  and  torture,  since  it  has  (over  a  great  extent 
at  least)  all  that  is  essential  to  become  a  land  of  prosperity.  Perhaps 
Providence  has  guided  thither  many  of  ourselves  and  of  the  extermi¬ 
nated  Poles,  to  be  the  founders  of  a  future  and  better  Siberia.  The 
pledges  of  that  auspicious  future  are  to  be  found  in  three  facts.  Siberia 
has  no  privileged  classes ;  but  few  employes ;  and  a  people  capable  of 
Belt-government.’  (P.  303.) 

After  another  long  and  difficult  journey  of  two  months,  the 
Rosens  reached  Tiflis,  where  their  eldest  son,  now  tAvelve  years 
old,  had  been  allowed  to  rejoin  them.  Rosen  himself  Avas 
attached,  as  an  invalid,  to  a  regiment  of  Mingrelian  chasseurs, 
serving  in  the  Caucasus,  but  as  he  Avas  still  Incapable  of  service, 
he  Avas  shortly  afterwards  alloAA’ed  to  repair  to  the  celebrated 
sulphur-baths  of  Pjiitigorsk,  Avhich  eventually  restored  him  to 
comparative  health,  and  altogether  restored  him  to  intercourse 
with  the  Avorld.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1839,  the 
Emperor  consented  to  alloAv  him  to  retire  from  the  army,  and 
to  return  to  live  at  Revel,  his  native  place,  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  police. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Baron  Rosen  AAuth  regret,  for  his 
account  of  these  agitated  years  of  his  life  does  equal  credit  to 
his  heart  and  to  his  head.  lie  has  giv’cn  us  the  most  accurate 
account  Ave  possess  of  the  incidents  of  the  revolt  of  St.  Peters- 
biirgh  in  December  1825,  and  of  the  subsequent  judgment  of 
the  prisoners.  He  has  also  draAvn  an  interesting  but  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  pictxire  of  life  in  Siberia.  But  througliout  his  narra¬ 
tive  there  is  no  trace  of  any  bitter  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  if 
he  Avas  guilty  of  an  oftence  in  ])refcrring  the  cause  of  his 
country  to  the  discipline  of  his  colours,  he  at  least  expiated  it 
like  a  gentleman. 
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Art.  IV. — An  Essai/  in  aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent.  By 
.loiix  IIemiv  Newman,  D.D.,  of  tlie  Oratory.  London: 
1870. 

^^IIEUE  is  no  religious  writer  of  our  day'  who  attracts  more 
interest  than  Dr.  Newman.  Other  names  may  be  as  well 
known  and  may  represent  more  definite  influences.  The  ne¬ 
cessities  of  religious  controversy  or  the  accidents  of  official 
])osition  may  keep  them  more  prominently  before  the  public 
eye.  But  Dr.  Newman  enjoys  an  inteliectual  and  literary 
prestige  which  is  singular,  and  quite  separates  him  even  from 
the  most  distinguished  theologians  with  whom  he  has  been  as¬ 
sociated.  Some  of  these  will  be  chiefly'  remembered  as  ])ar- 
tisans  in  an  important  crisis  of  the  religious  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Dr.  Newman  has  been  alway's  something  more  than  a 
partisan.  Ilis  strength  was  not  designed,  as  he  himself  early 
saw,  to  lie  in  j)arty  organisation  or  party  movements,  deeply 
as  he  was  at  one  time  implicated  in  them.  Ilis  has  been  a 
higher  mood.  As  a  ])reacher,  as  a  writer — even  as  a  theolo¬ 
gian — he  has  risen  above  mere  ecclesiastical  instincts,  when 
most  faithfully'  obeying  them.  lie  has  struck  notes  all  his 
own  even  when  re])eating  the  voice  of  authority.  The  charm 
of  a  genuine  intellectual  audacity  and  freshness  is  in  all  his 
writings.  And  so  it  is,  that  while  he  remains  officially  unac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  I'eligious  leader,  he  is  so  widely  interesting  as 
a  religious  author.  He  is  far  more  to  the  world  of  intellect 
and  letters  than  all  those  with  whom  he  is  or  has  been  ecclesi¬ 
astically'  connected.  The  very  philosojfliers  whose  liberal  spirit 
he  has  denounced,  since  he  first  drew  his  literary  breath,  have 
been  attracted  by  his  mental  and  spiritual  history.  The  news- 
j)apcrs  teem  with  allusions  to  him ;  and,  when  a  volume  of 
unjwomising  title  and  highly  technic<al  structure  appears  from 
his  j)en,  they  grudge  no  space  to  exliibit  its  contents  and  com¬ 
mend  its  power,  however  doubtful  of  its  principles  and  con¬ 
clusions. 

This  intellectual  distinction  is  partly  if  not  mainly  owing  to 
rare  gifts  as  a  Avriter.  It  is  impossible  to  open  a  page  of  Dr. 
Newman’s  works  without  being  carried  away  by  the  delight¬ 
fulness  of  their  style — clear,  easy,  direct,  exju-essive,  felici¬ 
tously  executive  in  all  its  turns.  It  is  this  which  makes  his 
sermons  pleasant  reading,  even  when’  they  no  longer  represent 
the  author’s  thought,  or  the  reader’s  symj)athies.  They  stimu¬ 
late  the  mental  taste  by  their  literary  finish — a  finish  which 
evidently  comes  not  from  effort  but  from  the  natural  play  of  a 
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mind  that  instinctively  clothes  itself  in  the  happiest  forms  of 
expression,  exactly  fitting  the  thought  and  brightening  it  Avith 
the  finest  eft'ects.  A  writer  like  Dr.  Newman  will  always 
reach  above  the  theological  or  ecclesiastical  Avorld  in  Avhich  he 
may  move  and  take  his  place  in  the  Avorld  of  lettere. 

The  intellectual  substance  of  Dr.  NeAvman’s  writings  is  loss 
remarkable  than  their  literary  form,  yet  it  is  also  quite  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  leaves  at  once  an  impression  of  power.  Ilis  dialectic 
is  subtle  and  masterly,  fearing  no  difficulties,  and  cutting 
straight  with  keen  edge  through  the  hardest  questions.  lie 
never  seems  to  have  a  feeble  or  loose  gras[)  of  his  subject,  even 
when  his  real  j)enetratlon  and  insight  are  most  to  be  suspected. 
His  hand  is  the  hand  of  a  workman,  never  needing  to  be 
ashamed — pei’fect  of  accomplishment  Avithin  its  range,  and  turn- 
ing  ingeniously  the  most  untoward  materials  into  elements  of 
argumentative  strength  or  shapes  of  illustrative  beauty.  Ills 
logical  confidence — his  literary  hardihood — never  fail,  lie  runs 
a  few  ideas  out  into  the  most  marvellous  combinations  Avith  the 
display  of  an  intellectual  expert  Avho  takes  pleasure  in  his  oavu 
adroitness,  and  in  its  j)lenitude  is  quite  unconscious  that  he 
may  be  imposing  upon  himself  or  his  readei’s. 

lie  has  other  and  higher  qualities.  Ilis  imagination,  if  not 
rich  or  exuberant,  imi)regnating  his  Avriting  like  his  dialectic, 
is  yet  so  active  as  to  give  to  it  a  constant  touch  of  living  in¬ 
terest.  In  his  most  abstract  discussions  he  never  long  forgets 
the  Avorld  of  reality.  Glimpses  of  Hie — love  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature,  and  coinniunion  Avith  the  great  common 
feelings  Avhich  make  the  Avorld  kin — allusions  to  the  literature 
and  even  the  novels  of  the  day — make  us  feel  at  home  Avith 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  difficult  or  solemn  sub¬ 
jects ;  for  neither  the  dialectic  nor  the  theology  of  Dr.  Ncav- 
man  liius  eaten  out  of  him  the  sweetness  of  poetic  instinct  or 
that  love  of  the  concrete  Avhich  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Brimful  of  human  nature,  and  his  lips  alive  Avith 
the  fire  of  genius,  he  strikes  chords  Avhich  find  a  response  in 
all  bosoms.  From  the  depth  of  his  dialectic  and  the  very  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  religious  comprehension  there  comes  a  natural 
human  voice  fraught  Avith  a  meaning  Avhich  all  understand,  and 
pathetic  with  Avistful  tones  Avhich  have  appealed  Avith  especial 
force  to  the  agitated  mind  of  our  generation. 

Withal,  Ave  think  it  doubtful  Avhether  Dr.  NeAvman  can  be 
esteemed  a  really  great  Avriter,  unless  greatness  in  this  direction 
be  held  compatible  Avith  limits  Avhich  have  hitherto  proved  fatal 
to  it.  For,  notAvithstanding  all  his  gifts.  Dr.  XeAvman  is  deeply 
lacking  in  some  of  the  higher  impulses  of  thought  Avhich  have 
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made  the  chief  distinction  of  our  great  Englisli  writers ;  which 
in  theology,  for  example,  separate  men  like  Hooker  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Butler  from  the  common  level,  and  place  them 
in  a  rank  by  themselves.  His  genius,  while  true  within  its 
range,  is  singularly  destitute  of  breadth  and  compass.  Intense 
in  the  highest  degree,  it  has  no  largeness  and  no  rational  ele¬ 
vation.  Profound,  ingenious,  creative,  it  is  seldom  luminous  in 
a  philosophic  sense,  and  never  tolerant  or  appreciative.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Newman  jiurely  in  reference  to  his  works,  he  is  the 
most  intolerant  of  writers.  He  has  absolutely  no  pereeption  of 
the  rights  due  to  ojnnions  other  than  his  own.  He  has  never 
had.  And  this  not  from  any  lack  of  ])ersonal  sensibility  (he  is 
full  of  this),  but  from  sheer  incapacity  of  intellectual  compre¬ 
hension.  No  writer,  and  certainly  no  theologian,  so  entirely 
wanting  in  rational  judgment  and  sympathy  has  as  yet  attained 
to  the  first  place  in  English  literature.  Warburton,  with  all 
his  logical  dash  and  cleverness,  we  never  think  of  as  a  great 
writer.  And,  much  as  Dr.  Newman  may  excel  Warburton  in 
spiritual  qualities,  he  certainly  docs  not  excel  him  in  soundness 
of  judgment  or  reasonableness  of  thought.  AVhile  of  all  the 
Anglo-Catholic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  once  so 
much  admired  by  our  author,  there  is  only  one  who  really  oc¬ 
cupies  the  front  rank  in  literature,  and  is  now  read  by  any 
exce])t  theologians  ;  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  he  adds 
to  his  other  gifts  and  peculiarities  a  noble  and  reasonable 
thoughtfulness.  If  Jeremy  Taylor  had  never  written  ‘  The 
‘  Liberty  of  Prophesying,’  his  writings  would  have  compara¬ 
tively  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  he  himself  would  have  held  a  far 
lower  position  in  our  literary  history. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  theologian,  but  as  an  historical  critic  and 
preacher,  that  Dr.  Newman’s  genius  is  marred  by  intensity  of 
dogmatism.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  his  subject, 
or  the  perplexities  of  fact  Avith  which  he  has  to  deal,  he  never 
has  any  hesitations  or  reserves.  Estimates  of  character  and 
opinion  are  uniformly  subordinated  by  him  to  dogmatic  pre- 
])osscsslon.  He  is  as  sure  that  the  Eusebians  were  heretics  in 
the  fourth  century  as  the  Arlans,  and  that  as  heretics  they  were 
‘  base-spirited  and  factious,’  consistent  only  in  one  thing — 
their  ‘  hatred  of  the  sacred  mystery.’  *  To  him  the  ‘  heretical 
‘  spirit  is  ever  one  and  the  same  in  its  various  forms.’  f  The 
great  school  of  Antioch — the  school  of  Chrysostom,  of  Theo¬ 
dore,  and  Theoderet — is  as  objectionable  as  the  modern  Liberal 
School.  The  Predestlnarianism  of  Augustine  is  something  very 
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different  from  the  Predestinarianism  of  Cahin,  because  the 
former  taught  a  Church  doctrine  which  the  latter  denied.  That 
the  French  Reformer  frequently  quotes  the  very  words  of  the 
Catholic  doctor  is  of  no  account.  The  Athanasian  Creed — the 
puzzle  and  opprobrium  of  all  rational  theologians  since  its  un¬ 
happy  acceptance  by  the  Western  Church — is  to  him  a  hymn 
more  simple  and  sublime  than  the  Veni  Creator  or  the  Te  Deum. 
And  even  so,  German  Protestantism  is  a  mere  syncretism  of 
various  opinions,  which  entirely  denies  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  Neauder  and  Strauss,  Bunsen  and  Baur,  are  all 
one  and  the  same  to  our  Anglican  dogmatist. 

This  astounding  opinionativeness  might  in  some  other  writers 
he  attributed  to  ignorance  or  to  other  causes  less  creditable.  In 
Dr.  Newman  it  is  pure  intellectual  onesidedness.  He  has  no 
more  doubt  of  his  opinions  than  the  ordinary  Englishman  has 
of  his  prejudices.  The  same  insularity  is,  in  fiict,  the  cause  of 
both — an  insularity  which  is  curiously  conspicuous  in  him  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  When  abroad  in  1832, 
before  he  had  yet  entered  upon  his  polemical  course,  he  tells 
us  that  England  was  solely  in  his  thoughts ;  ‘  The  Bill  for  the 
‘  Suppression  of  the  Irish  Sees  was  in  progress,  and  filled  my 
‘mind.  I  had  fierce  thoughts  ag.ainst  the  Liberals.’  *  France 
was  hateful  to  him  from  its  associations  with  modern  Liberalism. 
IMien  at  Algiers,  he  would  not  look  at  the  tricolor ;  and  al¬ 
though  obliged  to  wait  in  Paris  twenty-four  hours,  he  kept 
within  the  whole  time.  The  beautiful  city  had  no  beauty  to 
him.  Dr.  Newman  has  himself  narrated  these  facts ;  and  we 
recall  them  now,  we  need  hardly  say,  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  because  they  are  so  characteristic  of  him  as  a  writer.  They 
mirror  his  mental  attitude  all  along.  He  is  constantly  pur¬ 
sued  by  one  or  two  thoughts.  He  repeats  in  his  recent  volumes 
the  arguments  of  the  common  room  of  Oriel  in  1833.  He 
even  attaches  importance  to  them.  The  world  may  have 
moved  since  then,  but  this  is  nothing  to  him ;  for  he  has 
continued  his  habit  of  shutting  himself  within  mental  holes 
and  corners  from  which  he  cannot  see  what  offends  his  tastes 
or  prejudices.  He  never  allows  or  seems  even  to  dream  that 
there  m.ay  be  a  world  of  experience  different  from  his  own,  yet 
as  good  and  religious  as  his  own — that  there  may  be  aspects 
of  truth  which  he  has  never  contcinjilatcd,  which  yet  it  would 
he  well  for  him  to  regard.  Particularly  he  never  allows  that 
it  may  be  really  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  certain 
matters,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  and  particu- 
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larly  a  Christian  man,  to  suspend  his  judgment  and  wait  for 
light,  rather  than  make  hold  asseverations  amidst  the  darkness. 

It  is  this  craving  for  assertion  which  has  exposed  Dr.  New¬ 
man  to  the  charge  of  untruthfulness — a  charge  to  wdiich  we 
owe  the  very  interesting  history  of  his  religious  opinions.  No 
one  who  understands  anything  of  his  genius  and  character 
could  su])pose  for  a  moment  that  he  is  capable  of  wilfully  mis¬ 
representing  or  denying  the  truth.  But  we  must  say  that  he 
is  equally  incapable  of  finding  it.  He  did  not  deny — nay  he 
instinctively  felt — that  Paris  was  beautiful  in  1832  ;  but  then 
he  w’ould  not  look  upon  it.  He  hated  the  place  and  all  its 
associations,  and  his  only  wish  Avas  to  get  away  from  it  as  fast 
as  he  could.  This  is  exactly,  in  a  figure,  what  he  has  been 
doing  all  his  days  as  a  religious  Avriter  and  thinker.  Whenever 
a  vieAV  is  distasteful  to  him  he  refuses  to  look  at  it.  He  may 
not  deliberately  misinterpret  Avhat  is  out  of  harmony  Avith  his 
OAvn  mental  feeling  ;  but  he  never  tries  to  understand  it.  He 
never  calmly  faces  and  examines  it ;  but  as  soon  as  he  sees  the 
faintest  flutter  of  the  tricolor  of  thought  he  shuts  himself  up 
from  the  painfid  sight. 

It  is  only  such  Avilful  blindness  can  explain  the  audacious 
statements  Avhich  occur  more  or  less  in  all  his  Avritings,  but  in 
some  more  than  others.  Every  historical  student  acquainted 
Avith  his  sketch  of  the  ‘  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,’  and 
his  essay  on  the  ‘  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,’  Avill 
knoAv  Avhat  Ave  mean.  Fallacies  of  thought  are  a  common 
Aveakness.  The  strongest  and  best-intentioned  may  be  held 
by  them.  But  fallacies  of  historical  assertion  urged  Avith  a 
quiet  and  scornful  ])ertinacity  alsvays  indicate  that  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  Avhich  refuses  to  open  to  the  light,  and  Avliich, 
brilliant  though  it  may  often  be,  is  essentially  unsound — des¬ 
titute  of  health  and  balance  of  force.  The  instinct  of  fairness 
seems  to  die  out  of  such  mental  characters ;  and  so  far  from  its 
being  a  AAonder  that  they  pass  over  to  Ilomanism — the  Avonder 
really  is  that  they  ever  escape  this  destination  Avhen  inspired 
by  religious  enthusiasm. 

To  extreme  onesidedness  Dr.  NeAvman  adds  a  certain  fem¬ 
inine  turn  of  mind  Avhich  is  hardly  characteristic  of  a  great 
Avriter.  While  he  moves  by  his  audacity  and  logical  elan — by 
the  mingled  delicacy  and  dash  Avith  Avhich  he  handles  a  subject 
— he  never  moves  by  robustness  and  mass  of  thought.  His 
handling  is  never  that  of  a  large  and  powerful  grasj).  The 
fearless  manliness  of  a  Avriter  like  Chillingworth  has  been  al- 
Avays  hateful  to  him  and  his  friends ;  and  they  are  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  hatred.  It  is  remarkable  indeed  the  fascina¬ 
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tion  of  dislike  with  which  this  powerful  writer  inspires  them. 
They  are  full  of  allusions  to  him  and  profess  no  measure  of 
scorn  for  his  famous  dictum  about  the  ‘  Ileliglon  of  Protes- 
‘tants  ;  ’  but  it  is  the  scorn  that  is  kin  to  fear.  None  of  them 
have  ever  ventured  to  grapple  with  his  great  argument. 

This  feminine  turn  was  more  or  less  a  feature  of  all  the 
O.\ford  School.  It  was  in  some  degree  a  reaction  from  the 
rough  strength  and  hard,  homely  sense  of  Whately  and  others ; 
but  it  was  also  natural  to  the  genius  of  the  men  themselves. 
There  was  a  delicacy  of  thought  in  them  all — beautiful  in 
itself,  but  apt  to  grow  into  weakness  of  a  very  arbitrary  and 
disagreeable  kind  unless  enriched  and  fortified  by  knowledge 
and  breadth  of  sympathy.  The  companionship  of  Oriel,  the 
seclusion  of  Littlemore,  and  the  sweet  serenity  of  Hursely 
Parsonage  were  delightful  Influences,  and  they  have  left  en¬ 
during  traces  of  beauty  on  our  religious  literature  ;  but  there 
was  a  dangerous  softness  in  the  atmosphere  of  all  the  three 
places,  which  tended  to  refine  rather  than  to  brace  the  mental 
constitution.  Their  very  quietness  and  retirement  served  to 
draw  out  characteristic  weaknesses,  and  to  nurse  certain  mental 
asceticisms  which  like  all  other  asceticisms  are  deeply  injurious 
in  the  pride  of  their  humility.  The  simplicity  that  shuns  the 
public  gaze,  and  the  refinement  that  shelters  itself  within 
academic  or  clerical  pn'ecincts,  may  be  charming ;  but  all  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  no  sentiment  is  fully  healthy  which  does  not 
face  the  hard  facts  of  humanity  and  the  plain  broad  instincts  of 
common  men  and  women.  It  reejuires  contact  with  the  world 
and  knowledge  of  the  life  of  manful  toil  and  j)assion  which  is 
lived  in  it,  to  give  that  touch  of  truth  which  is  higher  than 
everything  else  to  all  other  training  and  experience  whatever. 
The  Oxford  School,  with  all  their  culture  and  learning,  never 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  ;  nor  did  they  ever  learn 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  ignorance.  AVrapt  up  in  their  own 
dreams— in  an  intellectual  paradise  of  their  own — they  con¬ 
tracted  their  vision  instead  of  enlarging  it ;  and  even  so  con¬ 
summate  an  intellect  as  that  of  Dr.  Newman  has  gathered 
marks  of  effeminacy  from  this  spiritual  fondling.  It  has 
strengthened  in  him — as  it  so  notably  did  in  Keble — the  habit 
of  self-communing  and  self-analysis  which,  while  it  has  given 
life  and  interest  to  their  writings,  is  so  nnsatisfjictory  when 
made  to  stand,  as  it  is  so  often  made  by  them  to  stand,  in  place 
of  a  broader  intellectual  treatment.  Never  were  men  more 
afraid  of  the  right  of  [)rivate  judgment,  and  yet  never  did  men 
more  uniformly  apply  the  tests  of  their  own  private  personal 
experience  to  the  solution  of  religious  cpicstions.  Dr.  Newman’s 
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present  volume  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  very  habit. 
While  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  be  metaphysical,  it  quietir 
begs,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  exi)erience,  a  w'hole  world  of 
metaphysics.  lie  keeps  saying  ‘  I  am  not  a  metaphysician, 
‘  and  I  have  no  pretensions  that  way.  I  am  content  with  the 
‘  comparatively  humble  task  of  stating  my  own  experience.’ 
And  the  reader  cannot  help  being  touched  by  such  huinilitj 
from  such  a  writer.  But  he  cannot  also  help  being  dis- 
appointed  when  he  finds  this  humility  combined  with  the  most 
arbitrary  definitions  of  our  intellectual  nature  and  the  most 
confident  assumptions  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  working. 

Dr.  Newman  and  his  school  show  another  characteristic 
weakness  intimately  allied  with  that  of  which  we  have  been 
s])eaking.  He  is  not  merely  reverential  towards  certain  great 
names.  True  reverence,  as  in  the  case  of  Hooker,  is  frequently 
a  mark  of  the  noblest  type  of  intellect.  When  reverence  is 
paid  to  the  highest  objects  and  the  finest  expressions  of  human 
thought  consecrated  by  the  homage  of  generations,  it  is  a  grace 
which  lends  to  genius  softening  and  lustre.  But  deference  to  j 
personal  names  and  influences  is  not  in  itself  deserving  of 
respect.  It  may  he  a  mere  foolish  devoteeism.  And  Dr. 
Newman  and  his  friends  were  not  free  of  this.  In  all  his 
History  of  his  Religious  Opinions  we  do  not  remember  that  he 
ever  puts  the  issue  straight  before  him — Is  this  thing  true? 
He  never  examines  questions  in  their  rational  essence,  or 
makes  it  his  first  thought  that  he  shall  find  the  truth  whatever 
names  be  on  this  side  or  that.  Magis  nmica  veritns  is  a 
sentiment  unknown  to  him.  But  he  tells  us  copiously,  and 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  the  persons  who  affected  and 
coloured  his  intellectual  life,  and  swayed  his  beliefs  hither  and 
thither.  Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  intellectual  character 
of  these  friends,  and  the  question  whether  it  was  such  as  to 
warrant  the  influence  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  the  fact 
deserving  of  emphasis  is,  that  it  was  not  any  pure  force  of  ideas 
represented  by  them  so  much  as  the  mere  strength  of  their 
opinionativeness  and  the  confidence  of  their  dogmatisms  which 
impressed  him.  His  words  are : — 

‘  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  precise  additions  to  my  theological 
creed  which  I  derived  from  a  friend  (Hurrell  Fronde)  to  whom  I  owe 
BO  much.  He  taught  me  to  look  with  admiration  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  in  the  same  way  to  dislike  the  Reformation.  He  fixed 
deep  in  me  tlie  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Hlessed  Virgin,  and  he  led  me 
gradiutlly  to  believe  in  the  Real  Pr<“sence.’  * 
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And  during  the  whole  of  his  university  career  and  long 
afterwards  it  is  the  same  story.  Dr.  Newman’s  religious 
belief  is  always  receiving  ‘  additions  ’  or  impressions  from  with¬ 
out  rather  than  enlightenment  and  growth  from  within.  From 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies  he  learned  that  ‘  the  Pope  was  the 
<  Antichrist  predicted  hy  Daniel,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,’  and 
his  ‘  imagination  w'as  stained  by  the  effect  of  this  doctrine  up 
‘to the  year  1843.’  Dr.  Whately  first  taught  him  the  existence 
of  the  Church  as  a  ‘  substantive  body  or  corporation.’  F'rom 
Dr.  Hawkins  he  learned  the  doctrine  of  Tradition.  The  liev. 
William  James,  then  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  imparted  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  ‘  in  the  course  of  a  w'alk 
‘round  Christ  Church  meadow.’  Butler’s  ‘Analogy’  comes  in 
for  mention  merely  along  with  the  Rev.  William  James  and  Dr. 
Hawkins.  The  inffuence  of  Keble  and  of  Ilurrell  Fronde  is 
more  intelligible.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  genius;  but,  as  his 
‘Kemains’  show,  his  genius  was  of  a  singularly  irrational  type, 
and  exercised  an  inffuence  on  his  friends  mainly  frmn  the  mere 
force  and  intensity  of  its  j)assion  and  prejudice.  With  so 
many  in  all  English  lands  we  join  in  a  genuine  admiration  of 
Mr.  Keble’s  sweetly  affectionate  and  beautiful  character,  and 
the  tender  ex(iuisite  spirituality  of  many  of  his  Lyrics,  toned 
80  delicately  that  they  do  not  jar  on  religious  feeling  how¬ 
ever  diverse  from  their  own,  even  when  they  fail  to  refresh 
and  inspire  it;  but  with  the  utmost  respect  for  so  good  a 
man,  we  must  say  that  w'e  have  seldom  encountered  an  intel 
lect  less  expansive  in  its  range  or  less  catholic  in  its  svmjta- 
thies.  His  life,  as  recently  described,  presents  a  beautiful  but 
extremely  contracted  picture — of  idyllic  simplicity  and  purity, 
yet  also  petty  and  i)ainfully  minute  in  outline ;  the  lines 
drawn  with  an  almost  superstitious  formalism.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  reverential  and  the  scrupulous  side  of  life  is  not  likclv 
to  be  overdone  in  a  time  like  ours;  but  reverence  fails  in 
dijjnity  when  it  falls  below  the  highest  objects,  and  scruples 
should  concern  life  and  its  duties  and  not  the  sensibilities  of 
the  religious  closet,  or  the  inanities — the  res  hieptee — of  Angli¬ 
can  Tradition. 

Newman’s  reverence  for  Keble  was  unbounded.  It  toi»k 
the  form  of  awe.  ^^'hcn  one  day  an  eager  friend  pointed  out 
to  him  the  future  Christian  Lyrist  in  the  High  Street  of  Ox- 
fonl,  exclaiming  ‘  There’s  Keble  ’ — ‘  with  what  awe,’  he  savs, 
‘did  I  look  on  him.’  Such  a  feeling,  however  amiable,  becomes 
a  weakness  when  prolonged  beyond  the  undergraduate  stage. 
It  is  unhealthy  both  in  its  morbid  excess  and  no  less  in  the 
morbid  depreciation  in  other  directions  which  it  is  sure  to  breed. 
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For  it  is  the  same  mind  tliat  stands  in  awe  of  Keble  wliiclia 
year  or  two  later  asks  of  Arnold,  when  some  one  referred  to  a 
certain  interj)retation  hy  him  of  Scripture  as  Christian — ‘  hut « 

‘  he  a  Christian’?*  Reverence  for  truth  can  never  he  too 
strong,  nor  even  reverence  for  great  teachers  who  have  enlarged 
our  j)ercej)tion  of  truth  and  enriched  the  great  common  stwt 
of  rational  and  spiritual  ideas  which  govern  the  world  in  its 
highest  tyjses  of  civilisation.  Such  a  form  of  reverence  is  one 
of  the  noblest  flowers  in  the  culture  of  any  school  or  nniversitv. 
Rut  there  are  few  things  less  becoming  or  less  useful  than  a  f 
deference  which  exalts  the  mere  personal  characteristics  of  . 
friends  or  teachers  and  becomes  the  servant  of  the  ‘  letter’ | 
rather  than  of  the  ‘  spirit.’.  p 

Oxford  with  all  her  distinctions  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to 
any  peculiar  success  in  the  culture  of  the  higher  order  of 
reverence.  She  has  flouted  rather  than  welcomed  some  of  the 
greatest  ideas  Avhich  have  entered  into  the  modern  life  of 
Inimanlty.  Even  when  she  has  caught  hold  of  a  genuine 
movement  of  thought,  it  is  cmnons  how  apt  she  has  been  to 
hold  to  it  on  its  lower  personal  side,  rather  than  its  higher  ideal 
side ;  and  to  found  a  sect  of  followers  rather  than  a  school  of 
opinion.  She  has  never  been  quick  in  affinity  with  the  catholic 
range  of  speculation,  nor  readily  inspired  hy  an  enthusiasm  for  [ 
its  liighcr  conccjrtions.  She  has  kept  at  home  and  made  much  [ 
of  her  own  thoughts.  Not  merely  in  1833,  when  to  the  eager  I 
hand  of  Tractarians  Christianity  scarcely  seemed  to  have  exist- 1 
cnee  apart  from  Anglo-Catholic  formulas  and  ^thc  via  7nedkl 
hut  at  other  times,  her  intellectual  egoism  has  been  excessive  r 
and  concentered.  The  habit  suits  her.  She  is  ajrt  to  fancy  that  I 
the  world  of  opinion  must  nod  to  her  inclinations.  Rut  self-| 
complacency  is  a  poor  nursery'  of  ideas.  So  soon  as  opinioitl 
bect)me  interesting  not  for  their  own  sake  and  higher  spirit, I 
and  their  quickening  connexion  with  the  circle  of  humaa  [ 
thought,  but  on  account  of  the  persons  who  hold  them  or : 
their  casual  expression,  they  begin  to  lose  health  and  muscle. 
The  intellectual  or  spiritual  movement  sinks  into  a  coterie. 
"Wdiat  seemed  a  commencing  wave  in  the  long  advance  of  - 
human  reason  or  in  the  eddying  tide  of  religious  hist'  | 
dwindles  into  a  feeble  agitation  on  some  side  ])ool  of  the! 
national  life.  The  Oxford  movement  of  1833  was  far  from  I 
feeble  in  its  results;  it  was  too  intense  and  real  for  this;  it  I 
met  too  strong  an  awakening  of  the  national  mind  and  con- 
.science.  Rut  even  its  early'  cnthu.siasm  and  self-sacrifice  I 
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could  not  dignify  the  narrowness  of  its  conceiitions ;  and  its 
dependence  upon  personal  rather  than  ideal  influences  soon 
left  it  without  any  cohesion  of  thought.  Its  higher  elements 
passed  off,  as  all  thinkers  foresaw  they  would,  into  their  natural 
channel  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  its  lower  sank  into  what  is 
known  as  Ritualism.  The  inevitable  fate  of  every  movement 
which  hangs  upon  jiersons  and  traditions,  rather  than  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  to  drift  rather  than  to  lead,  and  finally  to  fall  into 
the  arms  of  some  ancient  authority  instead  of  moulding  anew' 
the  course  of  human  history. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  features  of  Dr.  Newman’s  intel¬ 
lectual  character  because  his  position  as  a  writer,  and  esj)ecially 
his  last  volume  now  before  us,  can  only  be  understood  in 
connexion  w'ith  his  own  mental  career.  Few'  writers  have  ever 
presented  a  more  uniciue  or  persistent  type  of  mind,  lie  is 
now  in  mental  habitude  and  grasp  very  much  what  he  w'as  iii 
1832,  when  he  composed  and  dedicated  to  Keble  his  historical 
sketch  of  the  ‘  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century.’  He  has  changed 
his  religious  associations  and  sympathies,  but  his  modes  of 
reasoning  and  his  a})preciations  of  opinion  and  of  life  remain 
very  much  what  they  were.  He  never  w'as  an  inquirer,*  and 
never  had  any  faith  in  human  reason.  His  mind  has  never 
been  able  to  stand  alone,  and  from  the  depths  of  intellectual 
solitude  to  look  (juietly  tow'ards  the  light  or  travel  painfully  in 
quest  of  it.  Some  form  of  authoritative  dogma  has  ahvays 
possessed  him,  apart  from  which  truth  has  had  to  him  no 
existence.  Of  the  pure  action  of  the  intellect  his  only  con¬ 
ception  has  been  that  of  ‘  an  all-corroding  and  devouring 
‘scepticism  ’f 

We  confess  therefore  that  we  heard  with  astonishment  that 
Dr.  Newman  was  busy  with  a  ‘  (jrammar  of  Assent.’  In  the 
close  of  the  History  of  his  Religious  Opinions  he  apjveared  so 
deliberately  to  have  abandoned,  not  only  reason — i'or  as  we 
have  said  he  never  stood  on  any  ground  of  reason — but  even 
argument  in  reference  to  his  I'aitli,  and  to  have  embraced  so 
eutiiely  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  that  nothing  could  w'ell 
remain  for  him  to  say  on  the  subjects  of  his  religious  assents. 
Xothing  could  be  more  intelligible  than  the  ‘  position  of  his 
‘mind.’  Thousands  have  occupied  the  position  before  and 

*  In  tlii.s  very  volume  bo  tells  us  that  imiuiry  is  incompatible  with 
religious  liiith.  ‘lie  w'lio  impiires  has  not  lound  ;  he  is  in  doubt 
‘where  the  trutli  lies.  We  cannot,  without  absurdity,  call  ourselves 
‘  at  once  believers  !iu(l  inquirers  al.so.’  (1*.  181.) 
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nceupy  it  at  this  moment.  All  must  come  to  it  who  decisively 
distrust  reason  and  put  out  its  light.  The  present  elaborate 
volume  was  in  consecjnence  a  surprise  to  us  ;  yet  it  is  so 
remarkable  in  itself  and  so  singularly  in  keeping  with  his  re-l 
markable  intellect,  that  we  feel,  now  that  it  has  appeared,  that | 
Dr.  Newman’s  authorship  would  have  been  incomplete  withom  ^ 
it.  For  his  mind,  while  intensely  dogmatic  and  authoritative  I 
in  expression,  is  yet  in  spirit  and  essence  really  sceptical,  seeinfl 
difficulties  although  refusing  to  own  them,  and  from  the  depth; | 
of  its  very  restlessness  casting  itself  forcibly  into  the  arnis(rf| 
authority  Its  dialectic  instinct  will  not  let  it  repose,  but  in.! 
cessantly  strives  to  bottom  itself  on  some  logical  or  intellectuai| 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  basis.  And  as  the  History  of  hhi 
Keligious  ()])inions  gives  us  the  personal  narrative  of  the  process  I 
by  which  he  passed  from  one  stage  to  another  of  dogmatic  i 
assent,  so  the  present  volume  expounds  what  seem  to  him  the  | 
intellectual  conditions  on  which  even  such  a  fully  developed  I 
and  comprehensive  faith  as  his  may  find  a  foundation.  i 

In  its  literary  characteristics  the  volume  is  an  admirable! 
specimen  of  Dr.  Newman’s  manner.  It  is  written  with  great  I 
ease  and  charm  of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  with  1 1 
great  appearance  of  logical  force  and  comprehension.  We  can-| 
not  say  that  the  argument  is  clear,  especially  in  its  points  of 
connexion.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  here  and  there 
to  be  singularly  obscure,  and  to  drop  its  links  often  in  a  subtle 
maze  of  wortls  which  carry  the  reader  along,  and  yet  open 
to  him  no  rational  sequence  of  thought  which  he  can  retrace 
with  mental  satisfaction.  Everywhere,  however,  there  is  the  ■ 
old  felicity  of  exposition  and  appositeness  of  illustration  and  of 
epithet  which  make  Dr.  Newman’s  literary  handiwork  so  de¬ 
lightful.  Some  readers  may  be  deterred  by  the  technical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  book  and  the  abstract  nomenclature  of  its  divisions; 
but,  when  these  arc  got  over,  its  difficulties  are  pretty  well 
mastered  ;  and  the  subject  is  found  to  run  forth  into  many  side 
excursions  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  lively  character. 
The  intellectual  charm  of  the  book,  in  fact,  appears  to  us  to 
lie — not  at  all  in  its  formal  argumentation — but  in  the  surprises 
which  it  now  and  then  gives  us  in  expositions  not  only  of  rare 
beauty  of  expression,  but  marked  by  thought  as  just  and  en¬ 
lightened  as  it  is  happily  exjvresscd.  Dr.  Newman’s  very  d(^- 
matism — the  firmness  with  which  he  holds  his  intellectual  as  ^ 
well  JUS  theological  ground — refusing  to  look  around,  helps  him 
to  expound  his  ideas  with  a  clear  and  unwavering  force.  The 
following  exposititm  of  the  idea  of  Cause,  for  example,  strikes 
us  as  very  forcible : — 
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‘  It  is  to  me  a  perplexity  that  grave  authors  seem  to  enunciate  as  an 
intuitive  truth  that  everything  must  have  a  cause.  If  this  were  so  the 
Toice  of  nature  would  tell  false ;  for  why  in  that  case  stop  short  at  One, 
who  is  Himself  without  cause  ?  The  assent  which  we  give  to  the  pro¬ 
position,  as  a  first  principle  that  nothing  happens  without  a  cause  is 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  what  we  know  of  ourselves ;  and  we 
argue  analogically  from  what  is  within  us  to  what  is  external  to  us. 
One  of  the  first  experiences  of  an  infant  is  that  of  his  willing  and  doing  ; 
and  as  time  goes  on  one  of  the  first  temptations  of  the  boy  is  to  bring 
home  to  himself  the  fact  of  his  sovereign  arbitrary  pmver,  though  it  be 
at  the  price  of  waywardness,  mischievousness,  and  disobedience.  And 
when  his  parents  as  antagonists  of  this  wilfiilne.ss  begin  to  restrain  him, 
and  to  bring  his  mind  and  conduct  into  sha[)e,  then  he  has  a  second 
series  of  exjjeriences  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that  upon  a  principle  or 
rule.  Thus  the  notion  of  causation  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  he 
learns  from  e.xperience,  that  experience  limiting  it  to  agents  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  will.  It  is  the  notion  of  power  combined  with  a 
purpose  and  an  end.  Physical  phenomena,  as  such,  are  without  sense ; 
and  experience  teaches  us  nothing  about  physical  phenomena  as  causes. 
Accordingly  wherever  the  world  is  young  the  movements  and  changes 
of  physical  nature  have  been  and  are  spontaneously  ascribed  by  its 
inhabitants  to  the  presence  and  will  of  hidden  agents,  who  haunt  every 
part  of  it,  the  woods,  the  mountiiins,  and  the  streams,  the  air  and  the 
stars,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  nor  is  there  anything  illogical  in  such  a 
belief.  It  rests  on  the  argument  from  analogy. 

‘  As  time  goes  on,  and  society  is  formed,  and  the  idea  of  science  is 
mastered,  a  different  as{)ect  of  the  physical  universe  presents  itself  to 
the  mind.  Since  ciiustition  implies  a  sequence  of  acts  in  our  own  case, 
and  our  doing  is  always  posterior,  never  contemporaneous  or  prior,  to 
our  willing,  therefore  when  we  witness  invariable  antecedents  and  con¬ 
sequents,  we  call  the  former  the  cause  of  the  latter,  though  intelligence 
is  absent  from  the  analogy  of  e.xternal  appearances.  At  length  we  go 
on  to  confuse  causation  with  order ;  and  because  we  happen  to  have 
made  a  successful  analysis  of  some  complicated  as.semblage  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  expierience  has  brought  before  us  in  the  visible  scene  of 
things,  and  have  reduced  them  to  a  tolerable  dependence  upon  each 
other,  we  call  the  ultimate  jx»ints  of  this  analysis,  and  the  hypothetical 
fiicts  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  phenomena  is  gathered  up,  by  the 
name  of  Cause.s,  whereas  they  are  really  only  the  formula;  under  which 
those  phenomena  are  conveniently  represented.  Thus  the  constitu¬ 
tional  Ibrmula,  “  The  King  can  do  no  wrong,”  is  not  a  fact,  or  a  cause 
of  the  Constitution,  but  a  happy  mode  of  bringing  out  its  genius,  of 
determining  the  correlations  of  its  elements,  and  of  grouping  or  regu¬ 
lating  jmlitieal  rules  and  proceedings  in  a  particular  direction  and  in  a 
particular  form.  And  in  like  manner,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter 
throughout  the  universe  are  attracted  to  each  other  with  a  force  varying 
inversely  with  the  square  ol'  their  respective  distances,  is  a  profound  idesi, 
harmonising  the  physiciil  works  of  the  Creator ;  but  even  could  it  be 
proved  to  be  a  universiil  fact,  iind  also  to  be  the  actual  cause  of  the 
nioveuieiits  of  all  bodies  in  the  universe,  still  it  would  not  I>c  an 


experience  any  more  than  is  tlie  mythological  doctrine  of  the  presence 
of  innumerable  spirits  in  physical  phenomena. 

‘  Of  these  two  senses  of  the  word  “  cause,”  viz.,  that  which  brings  a 
thing  to  be,  and  that  on  which  a  thing  under  given  circumstances  i 
Ibllows,  the  former  is  that  of  which  our  experience  is  the  earlier  and  - 
more  intimate,  being  suggested  to  us  by  our  consciousness  of  willing  - 
and  doing.  The  latter  of  the  two  requires  a  discrimination  and  exact-  ^ 
ness  of  thought  for  its  apprehension,  which  implies  s|)ecial  mental  train¬ 
ing  ;  else,  how  do  we  learn  to  call  food  the  cause  of  refreshment,  but  ■ 
(lay  never  the  cause  of  night,  though  night  follows  day  more  surely 
than  refreshment  follows  food  ?  Starting  then  from  experience,  I  con-  ; 
sider  a  cause  to  be  an  effective  will ;  and  by  the  doctrine  of  causation, 

I  mean  the  notion,  or  first  princijde,  that  all  things  come  of  effective 
will;  and  the  reception  or  presumption  of  this  notion  is  a  notional  \ 
assent.’  (Pp.  C3-GG.)  ^ 

Having  thus  explained  the  idea  of  Cause  or  the  doctrine  of  - 
Causation  in  its  primary  sense,  Dr.  Newman  expounds  with  [ 
no  less  effect  the  secondary  sense  of  Causation  as  Law  or  [ 
Order — an  ordinary  succession  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  L 
(»r  what  is  called  the  Order  of  Nature.  This  he  considers  f 
‘  another  first  principle  or  notion  derived  from  experience;’  | 
and  sets  forth  its  sjenesis  and  true  character  as  follows: —  | 

‘  By  natural  law  I  mean  the  fact  that  things  happen  according  to  r 
fixed  circumstances,  and  not  without  them  and  at  random ;  that  i.s  that 
they  happen  in  .an  order.  .  .  .  'J’hus  we  have  cxj>ericnce,  for  instance, 
of  the  regularity  of  our  phy.sicnl  functions,  such  as  the  beating  of 
the  pulse  and  the  heaving  of  the  breath ;  of  the  recurring  sensjitions 
of  hunger  and  thirst ;  of  the  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping,  .and 
the  succession  of  youth  and  age  In  like  manner  we  have  experience 
of  the  great  recurring  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  of  day 

and  night,  summer  and  winter . Also  by  scientific  analysis  we 

are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  phenomena,  which  seem  very  different 
from  each  other,  admit  of  being  grouped  together  .as  modes  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  one  hypothetical  law,  acting  under  v.ari(i(l  circumstances.  For 
instance,  the  motion  of  a  stone  falling  freely,  of  a  projectile,  and  of  a 
planet,  m.ay  be  generalised  as  one  and  the  same  property,  in  each  of 
them,  of  the  particles  of  matter ;  and  this  generali.-^ation  loses  its  cha¬ 
racter  of  hypothesis,  and  becomes  a  j)robability,  in  jwoportion  as  we  j 
h.ave  reason  lor  thinking  on  other  grounds  that  the  particles  of  .all 
matter  really  move  and  act  towards  each  other  in  one  way  in  relation 
to  space  and  time,  and  not  in  half  a  dozen  ways ;  that  is,  that  nature 
acts  by  uniform  laws.  And  thus  we  advance  to  the  general  notion  or 
first  jwinciple  of  the  .sovereignty  of  law  throughout  the  universe. 

‘  There  are  philosophers  who  go  farther,  and  teach,  not  only  a  general, 
Imt  an  invariable,  and  inviolable,  and  necessary  uniformity  in  the  j 
action  of  the  l.iws  of  nature,  holding  that  everything  is  the  result  of  j 
some  law’  or  laws,  and  the  exceptions  are  impossible;  but  I  do  not  see  | 
on  what  ground  of  cxiKjriencc  or  reason  they  take  up  this  position.  Our 
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experience  is  directly  adverse  to  such  a  doctrine,  for  no  one  example 
of  an  unvarying  law  can  be  pointed  out  as  a  fact  in  the  whole  universe.’ 
(Pp.  CG-68.) 

He  gives  various  illustrations,  and  then  concludes : — 

‘  But  it  may  he  urged,  if  a  thing  hapi)ens  once,  it  must  happen 
always  ;  for  what  is  to  hinder  it  ?  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  why,  because 
one  particle  of  matter  has  a  certain  property,  should  all  particles  have 
the  siime?  Why,  because  ])articles  have  instanced  the  property  a 
thousjind  times,  should  the  thousand  and  first  instance  it  also  ?  It  is 
frinoi  faeie  unaccountjd)le  that  an  accident  should  happen  twice,  not 
to  spciik  of  its  ha])pening  always.  If  we  expect  a  thing  to  happen 
twice,  it  is  because  we  think  it  is  not  an  accident,  but  has  a  cause. 
What  has  brought  about  a  thing  once,  may  bring  it  about  twice.  What 
is  to  hinder  its  happening  ?  rather  what  is  to  make  it  happen  ?  Here 
we  are  thrown  back  from  the  ([uestion  of  Order  to  that  of  Causjition. 
A  law  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  fact ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  cpiestion  of 
cause,  then,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  no  exj'erience  of  any  cause  but 
Will.  If,  then,  I  must  answer  the  (]uestion.  What  is  to  alter  the  order 
of  nature  .^  I  reply.  That  which  willed  it; — that  which  w'illed  it,  can 
unwill  it ;  and  the  invariableness  of  law  depends  on  the  unchange- 
ablcss  of  that  Will. 

‘  And  here  I  am  led  to  observe  that,  as  cause  implies  a  will,  so  order 
implies  a  purpose.  Did  we  see  flint  celts,  in  their  various  recejitacles 
all  over  Eurojie,  .scored  always  with  certain  special  and  ch.iracteristic 
marks,  even  though  those  marks  had  no  assignable  meatiing  or  final 
cause  whatever,  we  should  take  that  very  rejietition,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  principle  ol'  order,  to  1)0  a  proof  of  intelligence.  'I’he  agency  tlieii 
which  has  kept  jind  keeps  up  the  general  laws  of  nature  energising  at 
once  in  Syrius  iind  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  earth  in  its  primary  period 
as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  Mind  and  nothing  else, 
that  Mind  at  lea.st  as  wide  and  as  enduring  in  its  living  action,  as  the 
immeasurable  ages  and  sjtaces  of  the  universe  on  which  that  agency  has 
left  its  traces.’  (Pp.  GO,  70.) 

These  passages  show  sufficiently  with  wliat  clearness  and 
force  Dr.  Newman  can  argue;  and  there  are  many  other  pas¬ 
sages  and  even  trains  of  reasoning  throughout  the  volume 
equally  felicitous  and  just.  We  may  instance  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  fifth  chajtter  of  the  function  of  Conscience  in  evolv¬ 
ing  and  vivifying  the  idea  of  God — an  exjtosition  which,  while 
containing  nothing  new  or  in  any  rcs|)ect  original,  is  admirable 
alike  in  its  simplicity  and  depth.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  parts  of  the  concluding  chapter  on  the  Christian  Evi¬ 
dences,  or  ‘  Religious  Inferences,’  as  he  entitles  it.  It  is 
pleasant  to  feel  ourselves  in  union  Avith  the  author  in  such  ex¬ 
positions  both  of  the  great  intellectual  princi[)le3  lying  at  the 
basis  of  Theism  and  of  the  surpassing  claims  of  the  Christian 
revelation  u))on  our  acceptance:  and  it  would  be  ]M)s.siblc,  as 
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some  critics  have  done,  to  confine  our  attention  to  these  parts 
of  the  book,  and  exalt  it  so  far  as  an  opportune  contribution  to 
the  religious  thought  of  the  age.  But  after  all,  these  are  but 
episodes  or  applications  in  the  general  scheme  of  its  argument. 
They  do  not  touch  the  peculiar  substance  of  the  author’s  think* 
ing,  or  give  its  essential  quality.  They  fail,  moreover,  to  bring 
out  the  connexion  of  the  volume  with  his  previous  intellectual 
and  religious  history,  and  so  to  give  the  key  to  its  real 
meaning. 

This  meaning  extends  far  beyond  any  defence  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Christianity.  Christianity  to  Dr.  Newman  is  not  only 
identical  with  Catholicism  in  fact,  but  he  evidently  does  not 
believe  that  it  can  rest  on  any  principles  equally  held  by  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Catholic.  He  despairs,  in  short,  of  a  rational 
defence  of  it  quite  as  much  now  as  he  did  at  the  close  of  the 
History  of  his  lieligious  Opinions.  Out  of  that  despair  this 
volume  has  grown.  Its  whole  object  is  to  construct  a  scheme 
of  argument  which,  coming  short  of  reason  and  working  inde¬ 
pendently  of  it,  yet  forms  in  the  writer’s  estimation  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis  of  religious  Certitude.  Feeling  in  himself  how  little 
he  has  been  indebted  in  the  growth  of  his  religious  faith  to  any 
rational  considerations — to  any  processes  of  pure  inquiry — he 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  explaining  and  vindicating  his  own 
peculiar  position  for  the  benefit  not  of  religious  inquirers, 
but  of  believers  like  himself.  This  may  be  said  to  be  his 
avowed  purpose.  He  does  not  address  men  in  search  of  truth, 
or  try  to  explain  how  it  may  be  found ;  but  taking  Certitude 
as  a  fact — as  a  part  of  our  nature — his  business  is  to  justify  it 
as  such.  To  the  inquirer  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  say ;  but 
he  invites  the  dogmatist  to  contemplate  the  manner  in  which 
his  own  mind  has  attained  to  certainty.  In  such  matters,  he 
says,  ‘  egotism  is  true  modesty.’  *  Each  man  can  only  speak 
for  himself.  And  so  his  aim  has  been  out  of  his  own  mental 
experience  to  construct  what  may  be  called  a  logic  of  faith. 
Sceptical  of  a  Philosophy  of  In(|ulry,  he  has  boldly  adventured 
a  Philosophy  of  Credulity.  This  and  no  other  is  the  real  pur¬ 
port  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Newman’s  main  doctrine — the  doctrine  on  w’hich  all  the 
characteristic  thought  of  his  volume  turns — is,  that  Assent  is 
something  distinct  from  and  above  Reason.  It  is  an  act  of  the 
mind  complete  in  itself,  and  containing  its  own  justification; 
in  other  words,  possessing  a  validity  in  and  for  itself,  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  reasons,  [)robabilities,  or  grounds  of  infer- 
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ence  on  which  it  rests.  In  his  own  language,  Assent  is 
‘  unconditional  ’ — ‘  the  absolute  acceptance  of  a  proposition 
‘  without  any  condition.’  By  whatever  steps  or  stages  the 
mind  may  be  led  to  it,  the  act  itself  admits  of  no  degrees.  Its 
whole  peculiarity  consists  in  its  absoluteness  or  exclusion  of 
all  qualification. 

This  is  the  lever  or  central  principle  of  thought  with  which 
Dr.  Newman  works  throughout  his  volume.  It  is  announced 
i  at  the  outset ;  it  is  expanded  in  the  close  into  a  new  power  or 
faculty,  which  he  calls  the  Illative  Sense  ;  it  receives  full  expo- 
sitittn  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  in  the  middle  of  the 
f  volume.  lie  himself  implies  rather  than  expressly  lays  down 

a  twofold  division  of  his  work  into  the  subjects  of  Assent  in 
[  connexion  with  the  Aj)prehension  of  Propositions,  and  Assent 

!  in  connexion  with  Inference  ;  but  this  doctrine  or  definition  of 

Assent  is  really  the  ])ervaslve  cement  of  the  whole  book ;  and 
*  we  will  best  accomplish  our  critical  task,  as  it  appears  to  us,  by 

'  first  examining  this  doctrine  by  itself  in  the  light  of  his  own 

®  exposition.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  his 

I  main  principle  before  looking  at  the  ajtplications  which  he 

\  makes  of  it. 

Locke,  in  his  chapter  on  Probability —the  fifteenth  of  the 
I  fourth  book  of  his  famous  essay,  and  in  the  following  chapters 

I  — argues  with  his  usual  common  sense  that  Assent  is  merely 

I  the  issue  of  probable  reasoning  varying  with  the  ‘  several 

;  ‘  degrees  and  grounds  of  probability.’  ‘  Whatever  grounds  of 

‘  probability  there  may  be,’  he  says,  ‘  they  yet  operate  no 

j  ‘  further  on  the  mind  which  searches  after  truth  and  endea- 

I  ‘  vours  to  judge  right,  than  they  appear  at  least  in  the  first 

j  ‘  judgment  or  search  that  the  mind  makes.’  And  in  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  (quoted  by  Dr.  Newman,  he  adds: — 

‘  He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of  truth  ought  in  the 
first  place  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of  it.  For  lie  that  loves  it 
not  will  not  tiike  much  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  he 
misses  it.  There  is  nobody,  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  who 
does  not  jirofess  himself  a  lover  of  truth, — and  there  is  not  a  rational 

(creature  that  would  not  take  it  amiss,  to  be  thought  otherwise  of.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  Ave  may  truly  say,  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth, 
for  truth-.«ake,  even  amongst  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  so.  How  a  man  may  know,  whether  he  be  so,  in  earnest,  is  worth 
inquiry ;  and  I  think  there  is  this  one  unerring  mai  k  of  it,  viz.,  the 
not  entertaining  any  proposition  with  greater  assurance  than  the  proofs 
it  is  built  on  will  tvarrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this  measure  of 
a-ssent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  loves  not  truth 
for  truth-sake,  but  for  some  other  by-eiid.  For  the  evidence  that  any 
projK)sition  is  true  (exec pi  such  ns  are  set J'-c ride nt)  lying  only  in  the 
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jiroofs  ii  man  lias  of  it,  whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  he  affords  it  heyoiul 
the  degrees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain  o//  that  surplusage  of  assurance  is 
owing  to  some  other  affection,  and  not  to  the  love  of  truth  ;  it  being  as 
impossible  that  the  love  of  truth  should  carry  any  assent  above  the  evi¬ 
dence  there  is  to  one  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  should  be 
assent  to  any  projiosition  for  the  sake  of  that  evidence  which  it  has  not 
that  it  is  true ;  which  is  in  effect  to  love  it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  or  probable  that  it  may  not  be  true.’  * 

It  was  a  sure  instinct  which  gnitled  Dr.  Newman  to  this 
passage ;  for  it  sets  forth  jilainly  the  difference  betwixt  his 
views  and  those  not  only  of  Locke,  hut  we  may  say  of  every 
school  of  rational  opinion.  It  has  been  supposed  the  special 
boast  of  philosophy  to  guard  and  purify  the  avenues  of  human 
belief — ‘  to  correct,’  as  a  distinguished  thinker  of  our  time  has 
said,  ‘  the  inadvertences  of  ordinary  thinking.’  The  idea  which 
has  more  or  less  inspired  every  attempt  to  organise  human 
thought  has  been  that  man  is  by  nature  a  credulous  and  un¬ 
reasoning  being,  and  that  his  natural  beliefs  require  to  be  rec¬ 
tified  and  controlled — illumined  and  tested — by  reason.  But 
Dr.  Newman’s  whole  conception  of  human  nature  is  different. 
He  takes,  or  jtrofesses  to  take,  the  human  mind  as  he  finds  it, 
with  all  its  bundle  of  natural  beliefs  clinging  to  it.  He  refuses 
to  analyse  or  criticise  them — in  his  own  language,  to  theorise. 
It  is  enough  for  him  that  they  are  there.  ‘  We  must  take 
‘  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  as  we  find  it.’  he  says, 
‘and  not  as  we  may  judge  it  ought  to  be.’ (I*.  209.)  ‘  ()ur 

‘  hop'ng  is  a  proof  that  hope,  as  such,  is  not  an  extravagance; 
‘  and  our  possession  of  certitude  is  a  jtroof  that  it  is  not  a 
‘  weakness  or  an  absurdity  to  be  certain.’  (P.  337.) 

Assent  is  with  him  accordingly  a  distinct  and  substantive 
act  of  the  mind,  which  carries  its  own  validity  (piite  apart 
from  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  it.  It  is  this,  or  it  is 
nothing.  To  make  it  dependent  upon  what  has  gone  before, 
or  the  dn/rees  of  evidence  before  the  mind,  is  to  confound  it 
with  Inference  ;  and  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  this,  ‘  the  sooner 
‘  we  get  rid  of  the  word  in  philosophy  the  better.’  Assent  and 
Inference  are,  or  may  be,  each  of  them  the  accejttance  of  a  ))ro- 
j)osition  ;  but  the  special  characteristic  of  Inference  is  that  it  is 
conditional,  and  the  special  characteristic  of  Assent  is  that  it  is 
unconditional.  ‘Inference  is  always  Inference ;  even  if  de- 
‘  monstrative,  it  is  still  conditional ;  it  establishes  an  incontro- 
‘  vertible  conclusion  on  the  condition  of  incontrovertible 
‘  premisses.  To  the  conclusion  thus  drawn,  assent  gives  its 
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‘  absolute  recofjnition.  In  the  case  of  all  demonstrations, 

‘  assent,  when  given,  is  unconditionally  given.  In  one  class  of 
‘  subjects  then  Assent  certainly  is  always  conditional ;  but  if 
‘  the  word  stands  for  an  undoubting  and  unhesitating  act  of 
‘  the  mind  once,  why  does  it  not  denote  the  same  always  ?’ 
Why,  indeed,  but  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  antecedents 
being  different  the  conclusion  or  assent  is  different.  Surely 
an  unconditional  assent  to  incontrovertible  premisses  does 
not,  on  the  very  face  of  the  statement,  warrant  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  assent  to  premisses  or  antecedents  merely  jirobable. 

Hut  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Newman’s  exposition.  He  argues 
that  when  we  do  not  assent  unconditionally,  we  do  not,  pro- 
]  erly  speaking,  assent  at  all.  ‘  We  may  accejit  the  conclu- 
‘  sion  as  a  conclusion  dependent  upon  premisses,  but  we  do 
‘  not  follow  u[)  our  Inference  n  ith  an  Assent  to  it.’  Every 
(lay,  in  reading  the  newspajiers,  in  looking  through  the  debates 
in  Parliament,  leading  articles,  letters  of  correspondents,  we 
indulge  this  mental  indefiniteness.  ‘  At  the  utmost  we  say  that 
‘  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this  position  or  that,  that  we  are 
‘  not  sure  it  is  not  true,  that  much  may  be  said  for  it,  that  we 
‘  have  been  much  struck  by  it ;  but  we  never  say  that  we  give 
‘  it  a  degree  of  Assent.  fVe  mie/lit  as  well  talk  of  decrees  of 
‘  truth  as  of  def/rees  of  Assent.'  In  one  sense,  indeed,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  call  such  acts  or  states  of  mind  Assents.  ‘  They 
‘  are  opinions,  and,  as  lieing  such,  they  are  assents  to  the  jdausi- 
‘  bility,  probability,  doubtfulness,  or  nntrustworthiness,  of  a 
‘  jiroposition ;  that  is,  not  variations  of  assent  to  an  inference, 

‘  but  assents  to  a  variation  in  inferences.  When  1  assent  to  a 
‘  doubtfulness,  or  to  a  probability,  my  assent,  as  such,  is  as 
‘  complete  as  if  I  assented  to  a  truth  ;  it  is  not  a  certain  degree 
‘  of  assent.  And,  in  like  manner,  I  may  be  certain  of  an  un- 
‘  certainty  ;  that  does  not  destroy  the  specific  notion  convened 
‘  in  the  word  “  certain.”  ’  It  is  admitted  that  we  familiarly  use 
such  ]>hrases  as  a  half-assent,  ‘  but  a  half-assent  is  not  a  kind 
‘  of  assent  any  more  than  a  half-truth  is  a  kind  of  truth.  As 
‘  the  object  is  indivisible,  so  is  the  act.  A  half-truth  is  a  pro- 
‘  jwsition  which  in  one  asjiect  is  a  truth  and  in  another  is  not. 
‘  To  give  a  half-assent  is  to  feel  drawn  towards  Assent,  or  to 
‘  assent  one  moment  and  not  the  next,  or  to  be  in  the  way  to 
‘  assent  to  it.  It  means  that  the  jiroposition  in  question  de- 
‘  serves  a  hearing,  that  it  is  jirobable  or  attractive.’  There¬ 
fore  he  maintains  that,  while  there  are  many  cases  in  which  we 
do  not  assent  at  all,  there  are  none  ‘  in  which  assent  is  evi- 
‘  dently  conditional.  If  human  nature  is  to  be  its  own  witness, 
‘  there  is  no  medium  between  assenting  and  not  assenting. 
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‘  Locke’s  theory  of  the  duty  of  assentinj;  more  or  less  aecord- 
‘  in^  to  the  degrees  of  evidence,  is  invalidated  by  the  testimony 
‘  of  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  ancient  and  modern.’ 

This  absoluteness  of  As.sent,  so  far  from  being  irrational  in 
Dr.  Newman’s  estimation,  is  an  essential  property  of  man’s 
nature.  He  gives  various  illustrations  of  its  action ;  such  as 
our  primary  beliefs  that  we  ourselves  exist ;  that  we  think ; 
that  we  know  what  is  right  and  wrong,  or  beautiful  and 
hideous ;  that  there  is  an  external  world ;  that  we  have 
parents ;  and  so  on.  ‘  None  of  us  can  think  or  act  without 
‘  the  acceptance  of  truths,  not  intuitive,  not  demonstrated,  yet 
‘  sovereign.  If  our  nature  has  any  constitution,  any  laws,  one 
‘  of  them  is  this  absolute  reception  of  propositions  as  true, 
‘  which  lie  outside  the  narrow  range  of  conclusions  to  which 
‘  logic  formal  or  virtual  is  tethered ;  nor  has  any  philosophical 
‘  theory  the  power  to  force  on  us  a  rule  which  will  not  work 
‘  for  a  day.’  Philoso])hers  who  speak  of  degrees  of  assent 
confound  the  mental  act  and  a  scientific  rule.  The  degrees  or 
variations  are  not  in  the  act  of  the  mind,  but  in  the  thing, 
whatever  it  be,  as  it  is  presented  to  the  mind.  ‘  When  they 
‘  speak  in  this  manner  surely  they  have  no  intention  at  all  of 
‘  defining  the  position  of  the  mind  Itself  relative  to  the  ado|)- 
‘  tion  of  a  given  conclusion,  but  they  mean  to  determine  the 
‘  relation  of  that  conclusion  towards  its  jtremisses.’ 

Nor  is  Assent,  even  as  defined  by  Dr.  Newman,  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Faith.  Here  also,  although  he  does  not  instance 
the  contrast,  he  comes  into  express  contradiction  with  Locke, 
who  indifferently  uses  the  exjwessions  ‘  Assent’  and  ‘  Faith,’  and 
says  that  ‘  Faith  is  nothing  but  a  firm  Assent  of  the  mind.’ 
Not  only  so,  but  Locke  adds,  with  the  wise  caution  which  has 
made  him,  like  Chillingworth,  such  a  favourite  opprobrium  of 
all  religious  enthusiasts:  ‘He  that  believes,  without  having 
‘  any  reason  for  believing,  may  be  in  love  with  his  own 
‘  fancies;  but  neither  seeks  truth  as  he  ought,  nor  pays  the 
‘  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who  woidd  have  him  use  those 
‘  discerning  faculties  He  has  given  him  to  keep  him  out  of  niis- 
‘  take  and  error.’'**  On  the  contrary.  Faith  in  a  religions 
sense  is  with  Dr.  Newman  ‘  superior  in  nature  and  kind.’ 
admitting  of  no  comparison  with  an  ordinary  act  of  Assent. 
Assent  is  ever  Assent ;  but  in  the  assent  which  follows  on 
a  divine  announcement,  and  is  vivified  by  a  divine  grace,  there 
is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  transcendent  adhesion  of 
‘  mind,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  a  special  self-protection, 
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^rd-  ‘  beyond  the  operation  of  those  ordinary  laws  of  thought,  which 
ony  «  alone  have  a  place  in  my  discussion.’ 

So  much  as  to  simple  Assent;  but  Dr.  Newman  himself 
d  in  virtually  admits  that  this  can  guide  us,  after  all,  but  a  little 

an’s  way,  if  any,  towards  truth ;  and  so  he  passes  on  to  what  he 

h  as  calls  Complex  Assent  or  Certitude.  The  former  is  admitted, 
ok;  notwithstanding  his  elaborate  vindication,  to  be  little  more 
and  than  simple  credence,  or  the  natural  assurance  with  which  the 

lave  I  mind  regards  its  own  operations  and  the  great  facts  of  nature 

hout  and  life  around  it.  ‘  A  great  many  of  our  assents,’  he  says, 

,  yet  ‘  are  merely  expressions  of  our  personal  likings,  tastes,  princi- 

I  one  ‘  pies,  motives,  and  opinions,  as  dictated  by  nature  or  resulting 

true,  ‘  from  habit ;  in  other  words,  they  are  acts  and  manifestations 
Inch  ‘  of  self.’  It  is  ])lain  that  such  assents  do  not  necessarily 

hical  possess  any  rational  value.  They  may  do  so  ;  hut  many  are 

nork  merely  j)rejudice8,  or  at  the  best  accumulations  of  personal 

ssent  experience.  Dr.  Reid’s  famous  doctrine  of  Common  Sense 

es  or  was  a  small  matter  compared  to  Dr.  Newman’s  doctrine  of 

lung,  Assent ;  for  at  least  there  was  some  pretence  of  philosophical 

they  investigation  in  Reid’s  theory,  and  it  was  not  supposed  to  cover 
all  of  a  mere  mass  of  accidental  credences  as  well  as  the  group  of 

idoj)-  our  primary  beliefs.  But  Complex  Assent  is  something  more 

e  the  r  than  Simple  ;  it  is  Assent  ‘  made  consciously  or  deliberately.’ 

‘  Our  first  assents,  right  or  wrong,  are  often  little  more  than  pre¬ 
con-  ‘  judices.  The  reasonings  which  precede  and  accompany  them, 

tance  ‘  though  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  do  not  rise  up  to  the  im- 

locke,  ‘  portance  and  energy  of  the  assents  themselves.  As  time  goes 

,’  and  <  on,  by  degrees  and  without  set  purjwse,  by  reflection  and 

nind,’  i  ‘  experience,  we  begin  to  confirm  or  connect  the  notions  and  the 
h  has  I  '  images  to  which  those  assents  are  given.’  The  result,  not  of 
um  of  I  inquiry — for  ‘inquiry’  is  reprobated  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
laving  I  Assent,  and  belonging  to  a  quite  different  intellectual  sphere — 

1  own  I  but  of  investigation  and  reflection,  may  be  a  new  set  of  assents 
ys  the  I  taking  the  place  of  the  old  irreflective  set;  or,  investigation 
those  f  may  serve  to  continue  and  strengthen  the  original  assent. 
But  in  either  case  ‘  the  new  assent  differs  from  the  old  in 
‘this,  that  it  has  the  strength  of  exjilicitness  and  deliberation, 
‘  that  it  is  not  a  mere  prejudice,  and  its  strength  the  strength 
‘  of  prejudice.  It  is  an  assent  not  only  to  a  given  proposition, 
‘  but  to  the  claim  of  that  proposition  on  our  assent  as  true ;  it 
‘  is  an  assent  to  an  assent,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a 
‘  conviction.’  lie  has  one  step  still  to  make,  and  then  his 
theory  is  complete.  He  would  not  himself  call  it  a  theory. 
He  supposes  that  he  is  showing,  in  contrast  to  philoso[)hers, 
what  is  the  real  working  of  the  mind — its  actual  constitution  ; 
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1)ut  surely  no  exposition  ever  more  deserved  the  name  of 
theory.  ‘  Let  the  proposition,’  he  says,  ‘  to  which  the  assent 
‘  is  "iven  be  as  absolutely  true  as  the  reflex  act  pronounces  it 
‘  to  be,  that  is,  objectively  true  as  well  as  subjectively,  then 
‘  the  assent  may  be  called  a  perception,  the  conviction  a  cer- 
‘  titnde,  the  proposition  or  truth  a  certaintij,  or  thing  known, 
‘  or  a  matter  of  knotrledf/e,  and  to  assent  to  it  is  to  know.’ 

Dr.  Newman  becomes  aware  that  in  s])eaking  in  this  manner 
he  opens  the  all-im[)ortant  question  ‘  What  is  truth,  and  what 
‘  ap[)arent  truth?  What  is  genuine  knowledge,  and  what  is 
‘  its  counterfeit?  What  are  the  tests  for  discriminating  certitude 
‘  from  mere  persuasion  or  delusion  ?  Whatever  a  man  holds 
‘  to  be  true,  he  will  say  he  holds  for  certain.’  He  hopes,  as  he 
])roceeds,  to  furnish  some  tests  of  certitude,  but  he  has  the  less 
scruple  in  leaving  the  mind  so  far  to  its  own  guidance,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  leaving  men  to  their  own  assum{)tions,  becsiuse 
he  thinks  there  are  fewer  instances  of  false  certitiide  tlian  at 
first  sight  might  be  supposed.  ‘  Men  are  often  doubtful  about 
‘  propositions  which  are  really  true  ;  they  are  not  commonly 
‘  certain  of  such  as  are  simply  false.  What  they  judge  to  be 
‘  a  certainty  is  for  the  most  part  a  truth.’ 

I  cannot  think  that  it  is  necessary'  to  concern  ourselves 
further  with  Dr.  Newman’s  exposition  of  the  interior  character¬ 
istics  or  (qualities  of  certitude  in  itself,  and  in  contrast  to  mere 
assent ;  nor  y'et  with  his  lengthened  treatment  of  the  ))ersis- 
tonce,  or  what  he  calls  the  Indefectibility  of  Lertitude.  There 
are  many  points,  indeed,  in  the  latter  section  which  invite  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  they  serve  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  thorougldy 
irrational  basis  of  all  his  reasoning.  We  can  onlv  pause  to 
advert  to  one  of  these  points  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  general  subject.  ^Ve  refer  to  tbe  passage  where 
he  comes,  as  he  could  hardly  help  doing,  across  the  path  of 
Chillingworth,  and  tries  an  argumentative  throw  with  him; 
but  with  a  singular  want  of  success.  The  subject  is  the  thread¬ 
bare  one  of  the  infallibility  of  the  lioman  C’a«holic  Church. 
Chillingworth  maintains  that  the  only  rational  basis  of  such  a 
dogma — snpiMtsing  it  for  a  moment  -woidd  be  some  power  of 
infallible  apj)rchcnsion ;  and  we  can  never  have  this.  Our 
infallible  apprehension  would  require  an  infallible  guarantee, 

‘  and  so  on  for  ever  unless  we  can  dig  so  deep  as  to  come  at 
‘  length  to  the  Rock,  that  is,  to  settle  all  ujwn  something  evident 
‘  »»f  itself,  which  is  not  so  much  as  pretended.’  The  argument 
appears  to  us  irresistible  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  course  is,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  infallible  truth  in  the  world,  tfun 
human  apjwehension  or  exposition.  Wherever  our  miiub 
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touch  any  truth  there  is  an  opening  for  mistake ;  an  element 
of  uncertainty  is  introduced.  And  Chililngworth  did  not 
shrink  from  this  conclusion,  astounding  as  it  appears  to  Dr. 
Xewuian.  ‘Can  he  really  mean  this,’ he  says;  ‘what  then 
‘becomes  of  ])hysical  truth?  Of  the  discoveiics  in  optics, 

‘  chemistry,  and  electricity,  or  of  the  science  of  motion?’  These 
discoveries  so  fur  as  they  are  truths  remain  untouched  by 
Chillingworth’s  priucij)le.  Only  no  man  and  no  set  of  men — 
no  scientific  Pope  or  Congress — can  pronounce  them  infallible, 
any  more  than  a  spiritual  Pope  or  Church  is  entitled  to  pro¬ 
nounce  certain  views  of  divine  truth  infallible.  All  scientific 
discovenes  are  liable  to  revision  and  may  yet  assume  new  or 
higher  forms.  The  advancing  course  of  science  is  nothing  but 
the  process  of  higher  ideas  continually  supplanting  lower  and 
partially  mistaken  ideas.  And  no  special  exposition  of  scientific 
truth  can  lay  claim  to  absolute  certitude.  Of  religious  doc¬ 
trine  this  is  still  more  true.  The  wliole  business  of  theological 
inquiry  is  to  ])urify  continually  our  apprehension  of  religious 
truth,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  its  vital  essence  and  reality. 
And  certainly  no  view  of  it — no  interpretation  of  its  divine 
substance  or  meaning — has  the  slightest  claim  to  infallibility. 

Here,  in  fact,  we  approach  the  essential  weakness  of  Dr. 
Newman’s'  logic,  if  logic  it  can  be  called.  He  deals  in  his 
dnetrine  of  Assent  and  throughout  bis  book,  not  at  all  with  the 
tests  or  criteria  by  which  men  may  reasonably  know  whether 
,  they  hold,  in  religion  or  in  life,  true  oj)inions  or  false;  but 
merely  with  the  subjective  character  of  belief,  lie  finds  that 
men  believe  a  great  deal— that  assent  rather  than  doubt  and 
inquiry  is  the  normal  state  of  the  ordinary  human  creature, 
esjiecially  with  reference  to  religion.  Such  a  feature  of  human 
nature  is  naturally  interesting  to  Dr.  Newman  as  the  advocate 
of  an  infallible  Cluirch,  and  he  has  set  himself  to  construct  a 
defence  of  it.  Hut  the  defence  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 
an  ingenious  elaboration  of  the  fact  that  men  do  so  believe. 
Assent  is  a  prevalent  habit  of  mind  and  is  marked  by  such  and 
such  characters.  Hut  Avhat  if  it  be  so  ?  What  if  we  grant  to 
the  full  this  doctrine  of  Assent  ?  Supposing  that  Ave  a')andoned 
Locke  and  chose  Dr.  Newman  as  our  logical  guide,  Avhich  Ave 
should  be  sorry  to  do ;  and  that  Ave  admitted  all  that  be  says 
as  to  the  unconditionalness  of  assent  or  Certitude — in  Avbat 
way  Avould  Ave  be  bel])ed  in  arriving  at  or  discriminating  the 
truth?  AVhat  Ave  need,  and  Avhat  every  man  needs,  is  not 
merely  to  be  told  that  bis  assents  are  a  natural  groAvth  of  his 
mind,  and  that  they  are  justified  because  they  are  there.  A 
logic  of  self-Avill  is  surely  the  last  logic  that  human  beings 
VOL.  C'XXXIT.  NO.  CCLXX.  E  E 
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require  to  be  taught.  What  they  really  require  to  learn  ij 
rather  how  to  dlseriminate  between  their  false  and  their  true 
assents — to  know  in  some  degree  Avhether  they  are  right  or 
Avrong  in  the  certitudes  w'hieh  they  so  readily  embrace.  A 
Grammar  of  Assent  in  order  to  he  really  useful  should  deal 
not  mainly  with  the  relation  of  the  mind  itself  to  the  conclusion 
Avhieh  it  adopts,  butAvith  the  validity  of  the  mental  position,  or, 
in  other  Avords,  the  relation  of  the  conclusion  to  the  premisses 
— the  very  subject  Avhieh  Dr.  XeAvman  puts  aside.  It  should 
explain  not  so  much  the  act  of  the  mind  in  giving  assent  as 
the  Avorth  of  the  assent  given.  The  character  or  quality  of 
the  act  cannot  possibly  certify  the  truth  or  conclusion  re¬ 
ceived.  No  mere  internal  certainty  or  absoluteness  of  sub- 
jective  confidence  can  justify  a  man  in  his  certainty  or  make 
him  right  in  his  confidence.  The  more  absolute  his  assent 
only  the  more  Avrong,  and  in  error,  may  he  be.  In  short,  if 
men  are  to  reason  at  all,  there  must  in  the  end  be  an  appeal 
to  some  common  canons  of  reasoning, — some  rules  or  forms  of 
right  thinking  rather  than  Avrong  thinking.  And  Dr.  New¬ 
man  not  only  does  not  face  this  problem,  but  his  Avhole  hook 
is  Avritten  Avith  the  view  of  evading  it.  Its  object  throughout 
is  to  emphasise  the  personal  act  of  belief  or  certitude  alto¬ 
gether  a]>art  from  the  grounds  of  reason  upon  which  it  rests 
— to  erect,  in  fact,  this  personal  act  into  a  principle  of  autho¬ 
rity.  It  is  of  no  use  examining  Avhether  he  or  Locke  be 
right  as  to  the  psychological  chai’acter  of  the  act  (the  dif¬ 
ference  is  evidently  very  much  a  (luestioii  of  nomenclature), 
so  long  as  stress  is  laid  on  the  mere  act  itself,  and  not  on  the 
rational  motives  Avhich  have  led  to  it.  Such  au  act  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  irrational  as  not.  In  any  case,  so  long  as  it  draws 
its  force  from  personal  rather  than  rational  considerations,  it 
can  have  no  argumentative  validity ;  it  can  be  of  no  general 
intellectual  service.  Assent  diAorced  from  reason,  in  short,  can 
be  nothing  but  Credulity  ;  and  Dr.  Newman’s  Assent  is  nothing 
else. 

It  is  the  same  Aveakness  Avhich  characterises  the  principle  of 
the  Illative  Sense,  Avhlcli  is  the  form  that  his  general  doctrine 
assumes  in  connexion  Avith  Inference.  It  is  true,  as  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  formal  reasoning  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
facts  of  life  or  concrete  matters.  The  conclusions  Avhich  are 
daily  draAvn  in  these  matters  are  not  the  conclusions  of  bare 
reason,  but  the  richly  diversified  expressions  of  our  Avhole 
mental  experience.  ‘  This  universal  living  scene  of  things  is, 

‘  after  all,  as  little  a  logical  world  as  it  is  a  poetical;  and  as  it 
cannot  Avithout  violence  be  exalted  into  poetical  perfection. 
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‘  neither  can  it  be  attenuated  into  a  logical  formula.’  Abstract 
can  only  lead  to  abstract ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  therefore  we 
require  In  life  ‘  an  organon  more  delicate,  versatile,  and  elastic 
‘  than  verbal  argumentation.’ 

‘  In  concrete  reasonings  ’  (as  he  further  explains  his  position, 
and  it  is  of  iin[K)rtance  to  explain  it  in  his  own  language) 

__‘we  are  in  great  measure  throwm  back  into  that  condition,  from 
which  logic  proposed  to  rescue  us.  We  judge  for  ourselves,  by  our 
own  lights,  and  on  our  own  principles ;  and  our  criterion  of  truth  is 
not  so  much  the  manipulation  of  jirojiositions  as  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  jicrson  maintiiining  them,  and  the  ultimate 
silent  effect  of  his  arguments  or  conclusions  upm  our  minds.  It  is 
tliis  distinction  lictween  ratiocination  as  the  exercise  of  a  living  faculty 
in  the  individiuil  intellect,  and  mere  skill  in  argumentative  science, 
which  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  prejudice  which  exists  against 
lojic  in  the  p)pular  mind,  and  of  the  animadversions  which  are  levelled 
against  it,  as  that  its  formulas  make  a  pedant  and  a  doctrinaire,  that  it 
never  makes  converts,  that  it  leads  to  rationalism,  that  Englishmen  are 
too  practical  to  be  logical,  that  an  ounce  of  common-sense  goes  farther 
than  many  cartloads  of  logic,  that  Laputa  is  the  land  of  logicians,  and 
the  like.  8uch  maxims  mean,  when  antilysed,  that  the  proces.ses  of 
reiisoning  which  legitimately  lead  to  assent,  to  action,  to  certitude,  are 
in  iiict  too  multitbrin,  subtle,  omnigenou.s,  too  implicit,  to  allow  of 
being  measured  by  rule,  that  they  are,  after  all,  {icrsonal — verbal  argu¬ 
mentation  being  useful  only  in  subordination  to  a  higher  logic.’  .  .  . 
‘Methodical  proces.sos  of  inference,  useful  as  they  are,  as  far  as  they 
go,  are  only  instruments  of  the  mind,  and  need,  in  order  to  their  duo 
exercise,  that  real  r.itiocination  and  pre.sent  imagination  which  gives 
them  a  sense  beyond  their  letter,  and  which,  while  acting  through 
them,  reaches  to  conclusions  beyond  and  above  them.  Such  a  living 
organon  is  a  personal  gift,  and  not  a  mere  method  or  calculus.’ 

Again : — 

‘The  language  in  common  use,  when  concrete  conclusions  arc  in 
question,  implies  the  jiresencc  of  this  personal  element  in  the  jiroof  of 
them.  We  are  ccinsidered  to  feel  nither  than  to  see  its  cogency ;  and 
we  decide,  not  what  the  conclusion  must  be  but  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.’ 

This  short-haiul  or  natural  process  of  rea.soning  is  especially 
exemplified  in  uneducated  men  and  men  of  genius,  who  care 
little  or  nothing  for  intellectual  aids  or  rules.  ‘  As  true  jx>etry 
‘  is  a  B|H>ntaneous  outpouring  of  thought,  and  therefore  belongs 
‘  to  rude  as  well  as  to  gifted  minds,  whereas  no  one  becomes 
‘  a  poet  merely  by  the  canons  of  criticism,  so  this  unscientific 
‘  reasoning,  being  sometimes  a  natural,  uncultivated  faculty, 

‘  sometimes  apiiroaching  to  a  gift,  sometimes  an  acquired 
‘  habit  and  second  nature,  has  a  higher  source  than  logical 
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‘  rule — nascitiir,  non  Jit.’’"  This  is  the  secret  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  we  place  in  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
special  arts  and  become  peerless  masters  in  them,  according  to 
the  ancient  saying — ‘  Cuiijue  in  arte  sna  credendum  est.’ 

This  brief  exposition  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
what  Dr.  Newman  means  by  the  Illative  Sense,  the  treatment 
of  which  occupies  so  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  essay.  The 
power  of  reasoning  in  all  concrete  matters,  whether  of  present 
or  of  higher  moment,  is  really  reckoned  by  him  a  special  gift. 
It  is  a  faculty  ])artly  of  insight  and  partly  of  grasp  or  cora- 
prehension,  which  seizes  upon  the  truth  in  the  departments  for 
which  it  is  specially  fitted  or  has  been  specially  cultivated.  It 
is  the  quality  of  this  faculty,  and  nothing  else,  according  to 
him,  which  certifies  or  guarantees  an  act  of  inference.  ‘  Every 
‘  one  who  reasons  is  his  own  centre;’  and  when  the  question 
Is  jiut  as  to  the  force  of  an  inference  and  ‘  our  warrant  that 
‘  certitude  is  rightly  elicited,’  he  has  but  one  answer — ‘  The 
‘  sole  and  final  judgment  on  the  validity  of  an  inference  in 
‘  concrete  matter  is  committed  to  a  mental  faculty,  which  I 
‘  have  called  the  Illative  Sense;  and  I  own  I  do  not  see  any 
‘  way  to  go  farther  than  this  in  answer  to  the  question.’ 

The  existence  of  such  a  sense  or  faculty,  by  whatever  name 
named,  all  will  admit.  Nor  will  any  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
great  value  of  it  as  an  instrument  in  discovering  truth,  whether 
in  life,  science,  or  religion.  Such  a  faculty  of  divination  has 
far  more  fi’cquently  penetrated  and  disclosed  the  secrets  of 
nature  than  any  formal  processes,  either  of  inductive  or  de¬ 
ductive  reasoning ;  and  in  religion  it  is  the  soul  of  all  genuine 
thought  and  comjwehension.  A  Divine  without  insight  and 
imaginative  capacity  to  grasp  the  living  meaning  as  well  as  the 
formal  outline  of  the  truths  which  he  handles,  would  be  a  mere 
theological  Dryasdust.  But  then  again,  we  ask.  What  is  all 
this  to  the  point  ?  To  admit  the  existence  and  value  of  such 
a  faculty,  and  to  exalt  it,  as  Dr.  Newman  does,  into  the  only 
ultimate  test  of  truth,  are  very  ditterent  things.  To  maintain 
that  the  gift  of  discerning  truth  in  all  matters  is  largely  per¬ 
sonal,  is  well ;  and  it  is  especially  important,  in  relation  to 
religion,  to  insist  upon  such  a  fact ;  but  to  maintain  that  the 
chief  evidence  of  truth  is  also  personal — ‘  that  there  is  no 
‘  idtimate  test  of  truth  besides  the  testimony  borne  to  the 
‘  truth  by  the  mind  itself’ — is  not  only  false  in  itself,  but  is  to 
open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  falsehood.  It  is  to  cut  off 
men’s  assents  from  the  broad  basis  of  some  common  intellec¬ 
tual  standard — from  the  ground  of  reason  on  which  permanent 
unities  of  thought  can  alone  arise — and  to  commit  the  course 
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con-  of  truth  to  the  accident  of  authority.  Let  us  trust  to  persons 
es  to  rather  than  to  what  Dr.  Newman  calls  ‘  logical  science,’*  and 

ng  to  the  practical  result  must  follow  ; — the  strongest  carries  the 

day:  majorities  necessarily  ju’evail.  The  voice  of  Ultramon¬ 
stand  tane  j)assion  and  prejudice  drowns  the  voice  of  reason  and  of 

inent  faith  alike.  The  plainest  truths  are  disregarded :  the  most 

The  shameless  lies  may  triumph  in  the  face  of  day. 
csent  All  Truth  is  reasonable,  and  must  be  finally  judged  by 
gift.  I  reasonable  considerations.  That  is  to  say,  the  testimony  borne 

com-  [  by  any  mind  itself  to  the  truth  must  be  a  testimony  capable 

ts  for  i  of  being  also  felt  and  borne  by  other  minds,  or — to  keep  our- 
.  It  selves  to  the  case  of  religious  truth — by  the  higher  spiritual 
ig  to  sense  of  men  in  general.  If  there  are  classes,  or  even  races, 

Aery  of  men,  who  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  spiritual 

jstion  faculty,  in  other  words,  of  the  highest  development  of  our 

that  rational  nature,  they  may  be  put  aside  in  such  a  case.  Or  at 

‘  The  least  the  issue  must  be  fought  out  bet\nxt  what  seems  a  higher 

ce  in  and  lower  expression  of  our  rational  nature.  But  no  truth 

ich  I  can  be  committed  independently  of  reason  to  the  arbitration  of 

i  any  a  mere  personal  faculty,  however  richly  charged  with  spiritual 

insight.  ‘.The  highest  genius,  even  the  soundest  judgment 
name  in  any  department,  is  no  guarantee  of  a  right  conclusion, 
y  the  Strangely  enough,  it  is  often  the  most  richly  gifted  natures 

ether  that  fall  into  religious  delusion  and  error.  Nor  yet  can  Truth 

n  has  be  committed  to  any  combination  of  intelligences  acting  in 

ts  of  concert  or  council,  however  they  may  be  endowed.  It  must 
r  de-  be  free  to  elicit  all  intelligences — to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all,  so 
mine  to  sjjcak — and  to  seek  its  ultimate  test  of  authority,  not  merely 

,  and  in  the  personal  sanction  of  any  number  of  select  minds,  but 

s  the  in  its  conformity  to  the  common  instincts  of  truth  and  reason 

mere  in  all  minds. 

is  all  Nor  is  this  all.  Dr.  Newman  deals  Avith  spiritual  truth, 
such  not  in  its  transcendental  realities,  but  in  its  projwsitional 

only  character,  or  as  reduced  to  verbal  statement  by  the  Christian 

ntain  intelligence.  His  sj)ecial  topic  is  the  apprehension  of  Propo- 

per-  sitions  and  the  acceptance  of  Inferences  or  processes  of  argu- 

in  to  ment.  But  what  is  a  Proposition?  It  is  a  statement  according 

tthe  to  his  OAvn  definition  either  of  fact  (Concrete),  or  of  thought 

s  no  (Notional),  consisting  of  a  subject  and  predicate  united  by  a 

I  the  copula.  In  other  Avords,  a  proposition  may  be  in  single  terms, 

is  to  such  as — ‘  Philip  Avas  the  father  of  Alexander ‘  The  earth 

t  off 
illec- 
nent 
>urse 
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*  He  says,  candidly  enough : — ‘  Instead  of  trusting  logical  science, 
‘  we  must  trust  persons,  namely  those  Avho  by  long  acquaintance  with 
‘  their  subject  have  a  right  to  judge.’  (1*.  3d  t.) 
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We  may  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  moral  and 
mtellectual  judgment  of  those  who  set  authoritative  conclusions 
before  us ;  but  these  conclusions  can  only  be  true  to  us  in  so 
far  as  we  construe  and  test  them  for  ourselves.  AVhether 
they  or  we  reach  them  logically,  we  must  verify  them  logically. 
Formal  reasoning,  or  logic,  may  be  an  inadciiuate  instrument 
in  finding  truth ;  but  no  reasoning  is  independent  of  it,  or  can 
stand  unless  it  bear  the  strain  of  it.  The  syllogism  may  be 
a  poor  measure  of  life  and  the  multiform  contents  of  our  con¬ 
crete  knowledge,  as  a  sketch  of  a  man  is  a  mere  outline  of 
his  likeness ;  but  there  is  no  fulness  of  intellectual  experience 
can  outrun  the  syllogism,  any  more  than  a  complete  jmrtrait 
can  outrun  the  formal  lines  of  a  proportioned  sketch.  (P.  281.) 

All  this  becomes  transjiarent  when  we  turn  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  Dr.  Newman  makes  of  his  principles.  And  here  we  refer 
particularly  to  his  important  chaj)ter  on  ‘  Apprehensive  Assents 
‘  in  Religious  iMatters.’  The  application  which  he  makes  in 
his  concluding  chapter  on  ‘  Religious  Inferences  ’  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  Illative  Sense  raises  far  fewer  questions,  as  it  is  in 
itself  a  more  beautiful  exjmsition.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
Christian  thinker  to  read  this  chapter  without  coinciding  with 
much  of  its  argument,  and  confessing  obligation  to  Dr.  New¬ 
man  for  the  clear  and  impressive  light  in  which  he  places 
principles  of  real  significance  in  their  bearing  both  on  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  If  the  substance  of  its  thought  is  not 
original,  it  has  never  yet  been  moi’e  happily  expressed.  There 
is  little  in  th.at  chapter,  therefore,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
criticise ;  but  then  there  is  also  little,  if  anything,  that  can  be 
said  to  be  distinctive  of  Dr.  Newman’s  thinking,  or  essentially 
dependent  ujwn  the  jn-inciples  which  he  lays  down.  The  case 
is  difterent  with  the  tone  and  statements  of  much  of  his  fifth 
chapter,  in  which  he  applies  his  doctrine  of  Propositions  and 
of  Apprehensive  Assent  in  relation  to  them.  Here  he  is  not 
content  with  eliciting  from  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  con¬ 
science  a  living  image  of  God  apprehended  by  us,  not 
abstractly  but  concretely  as  a  real  Person  continually  pre¬ 
sent  with  us  and  calling  us  to  account.  But  he  tries  to  bring 
within  the  range  of  real  apprehension  the  complete  Christian 
idea  of  God  as  formulated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
even  indirectly,  within  the  same  range,  the  whole  sphere  of 
Catholic  dogmatic  theology.  He  professes  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  Theology  and  Religion,  and  to  separate  the  objects  of 
the  one  from  the  other  as  respectively  notional  and  real ;  but 
all  the  same  he  confounds  them  in  the  most  obvious  manner, 
while  he  hurries  the  reader  forwards  through  the  most  singular 
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maze  of  subtilties — Ave  mi;';lit  use  the  stron<Ter  expression, 
sophistries — to  the  latest  developments  of  the  Iloman  Creed 
lie  loses  all  sense  of  discrimination  between  dojnna  and  fact, 
and  only  reaches  his  final  position  tliroujih  the  aid  of  assump¬ 
tions  which,  Avhen  embraced,  supersede  all  religious  knowledge 
and  thought  Avhatever. 

A  brief  exj)lanation  must  suffice.  If  we  say  that  ‘  God  is,’ 
or  that  ‘  God  is  good,’  ‘  true  or  holy,’  the  propositions  are  such 
as  come  or  may  come  Avithin  our  real  a])prehension.  They  are 
the  direct  exi)ression  to  us  of  the  voice  of  conscience.  But  if  we 
say  that  G<kI  is  at  the  same  time  One  and  Three,  such  a  pro¬ 
position  may  he  perfectly  true  ;  but  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  not 
a  proposition  to  Avhich  Ave  can  give  a  direct  or  real  Assent. 
Dr.  NeAvman  admits  this.  He  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  a  systematised  Avhole,  or  summation  of  distinct  pro¬ 
positions,  as  in  the  Nieene  Creed,  can  only  be  an  object  of 
notional  Assent.  But  then  he  maintains  that  it  may  be  broken 
up  into  separate  propositions,  and  so  lodged  as  a  reality  in  the 
])opidar  a|)prehension.  Among  these  separate  propositions  are 
the  folloAving: — ‘The  Son  is  the  One  Eternal  Personal  God.’ 
‘  The  Spirit  is  the  One  Eternal  Personal  God.’  ‘  Fi-om  the 
‘  Father  is,  and  ever  luis  been,  the  Son.’  ‘  From  the  Father 
‘  and  the  Son  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  Spirit.’  Noav — not  to 
urge  that  the  language  of  these  projuvsitions  really  begs  the 
Avhole  questions  involved  in  the  doctrine,  and  that  one  of 
them  is  an  element  of  controversy  to  this  very  day  betAveen 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches — Ave  may  surely  ask  in 
Avhat  respect  are  such  jwopositions  more  apprehensible,  as 
objects  of  real  Assent,  than  the  dogma  taken  as  a  Avhole?  Is 
the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son,  or  the  Procession  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  any  more  really  a])prehen- 
sible  than  the  Consubstantiation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son? 
The  Avords  ‘  Father  ’  and  ‘  Son  ’  may  suggest  images  really 
apprehensible ;  but  hoAV  do  they  help  us  to  apprehend  an 
Eternally-generated  Son,  or  a  Father  and  Son,  both  One  and 
Eternal  ?  The  truth  is  that  Dr.  Newman  here,  as  not  unfre- 
quently,  has  allowed  his  intellectual  expertness  to  play  tricks 
both  upon  himself  and  his  readers ;  and  Ave  confess  that  it 
requires  all  our  respect  for  him  to  make  us  Avrite  Avith  patience 
of  the  manner  in  Avhich  he  treats  this  subject  as  Avell  as  his 
lyrical  enthusiasm  about  the  Athanasiau  Creed.  We  almost 
feel  for  the  moment  that  he  has  placed  himself  beyond  reason- 
able  argument,  and  the  tests  whether  of  logical  or  historical 
credibility  altogether. 

Nor  can  more  be  said  for  his  statement  in  the  last  section  of 
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the  same  chapter  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Credenda  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  These  Credenda  are  of  course  objects  of 
notional  assent  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  conceived  by  a  Protes¬ 
tant  to  be  objects  of  assent  at  all.  If  any  elements  of  knowledge 
in  the  world  are  more  purely  logical  in  form  than  others,  the 
propositions  of  the  Tridentine  Creed,  and  indeed  of  any  great 
creed,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  such.  And  Dr.  NewTnan  does 
not  deny  this.  But,  he  argues,  they  are  at  the  same  time,  in 
their  particulars,  objects  of  real  assent  —  not  indeed  directly 
but  indirectly — through  faith  in  the  Church.  ‘  He  who  be- 
‘  lieves  in  the  Depositum  of  Revelation  believes  in  all  the 
‘  doctrines  of  the  Depositum ;’....  and  ‘  granting  that  the 
'  Canons  of  Councils  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents  are 
‘  really  involved  in  the  Depositum^  then  the  conclusion  neces¬ 
sarily  follows.  For  no  Catholic  can  doubt  that  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  ‘  are  virtually  contained  in  the  Revealed  Word.’ 
The  Church  says  that  they  are  ;  and  ‘  the  word  of  the  Church 
‘  is  the  word  of  Revelation.’  ‘  That  the  Church  is  the  in- 
‘  fallible  oracle  of  truth  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
‘  Catholic  religion  ;  and  “  I  believe  what  the  Church  proposes 
‘  “  to  be  believed  ”  is  an  act  of  real  assent,  including  all  particu- 
‘  lar  assents,  notional  and  real.’  It  is  exactly  the  case  of  the 
Medicago  sativa  over  again  in  application.  ]VIy  mother  is  true ; 
therefore  whatever  she  says  is  true.  The  Church  is  the  de¬ 
positary  of  truth,  and,  therefore,  whatever  she  teaches  as  truth 
is  to  be  received ;  although  veracity  can  no  more  guarantee 
knowledge  than  good  intentions  can  secure  rectitude  of  conduct, 
and  although  Dr.  Newman’s  idea  of  the  Church,  as  at  once 
veracious  and  infallible,  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved.  To 
prove  the  details  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  by  the 
assumption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  of  the  Church,  is  no 
doubt  a  remarkable  feat  in  logic ;  but  it  was  hardly  worthy  of 
Dr.  Newman’s  ingenuity.  And  supposing  the  assumption  to 
be  as  irrefragable  as  he  believes  it  to  be,  an  ‘  Essay  in  aid  of  a 
‘  Grammar  of  Assent  ’  was  hardly  necessary.  An  assent  that 
does  not  recoil  from  the  proposition,  ‘  I  believe  what  the 
'  Church  proposes  to  be  believed  ’  cannot  well  need  to  be  taught 
bow  to  broaden  and  enlarge  its  area  of  belief. 

We  have  nearly  exhausted  our  criticism.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  we  are  unable  to  rate  Dr.  Newman’s  work  highly 
*s  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Religious  Philosophy.  To 
do  so  appears  to  us  ])lainly  to  misconceive  its  purport  and  the 
essential  character  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  ‘  A 
‘  Grammar  of  Assent  ’  which  only  vindicates  Assent  at  the 
expense  of  reason,  and  secures  Cei'titude  by  isolating  it  from 
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the  processes  of  thought  out  of  which  it  comes,  may  make  a 
foundation  for  credulity ;  it  can  never  help  us  to  render  a 
reason  for  the  Faith  that  is  in  us.  What  the  world  needs  is  a 
Rationale  of  Belief  in  the  face  alike  of  scepticism  and  super¬ 
stition.  The  latter,  still  more  than  the  former,  is  indejiendent 
of  intellectual  vindication. 

Had  Dr.  Newman  addressed  himself  on  rational  grounds  to 
the  advocacy  of  Faith — or  Assent  on  its  spiritual  side — as  a 
valid,  ineradicable  element  in  our  human  nature,  he  would  have 
adventured  a  great  and  oj)portune  task  ;  and  there  are  passages 
in  the  present  volume  which  show  with  what  felicity  he  could 
have  touched  at  least  some  of  the  aspects  of  such  a  subject. 
But  as  we  did  not  expect  such  a  work  from  him,  so  we  have 
not  received  it.  We  thank  him  for  whatever  he  has  said  that 
is  true  or  beautiful  in  behalf  of  man’s  spiritual  constitution 
and  the  great  elements  of  natural  religion  which  at  once  attest 
the  reality  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  point  towards  a  higher 
Kevelation  as  alone  able  to  complete  and  satisfy  it.  So  far  his 
book  is  a  significant  protest  not  only  against  Positivism  and  its 
materialistic  concc])tions,  but  also  against  the  negations  of  the 
New  Oxford  School,  which  has  unhappily  misconceived  the 
basis  of  religious  thought  in  Ignoring,  or  at  least  compara¬ 
tively  ignoring,  the  great  principles  of  Personality  and  Design 
which  speak  so  loudly  from  the  depth  of  our  conscience  and 
reason.  We  thank  him  also  for  the  imj>ressivc  force  with 
which  he  has  shown  that  an  antecedent  faith  or  religious  dis|K)- 
sition  must  go  before,  or  along  with,  any  due  examination  uito 
such  a  subject  as  the  Christian  Evidences.  But  this  has  been 
done  supremely  well  before  by  such  thinkers  as  Pascal,  Neander, 
Vinet,  and  Coleridge;  who,  if  they  have  not  written — not  even 
Pascal — with  a  more  felicitous  pen,  have  yet  grasped  the  spi¬ 
ritual  position  with  far  more  balance  and  justness  of  thought 
than  our  author.  Especially  they  have  kept  clear  of  the  un- 
hajjpy  attempt  to  work  a  spiritual  organon  into  an  intellectual 
Instrument ;  to  convert  the  living  ])ower  of  faith  and  love 
which  goes  upward  towards  the  transcendental  Personalities  of 
religion  into  an  Assent  to  Propositions  and  Inferences.  For 
this  is  the  double  vice  of  Dr.  Newman’s  system.  lie  has  not 
only  failed  to  seize  the  essentially  rational  character  of  every 
valid  act  of  Assent,  but  he  has  turned  religious  Assent  from 
its  special  function  of  ai)prehending  personal  Realities,  and 
made  it  do  the  service  of  a  mere  logical  drudge.  What  he  has 
said  of  the  personal  characteiistics  of  religious  Assent  is  true 
t)f  it,  but  only  in  its  directly  spiritual  and  transcendental  rela¬ 
tions.  Propositions  can  never  be  too  closely  examined  and 
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judged ;  inferences  can  never  be  too  formally  construed.  But, 
as  in  ordinary  life,  the  apprehension  of  personal  realities  is 
often  a  jieculiar  gift  transcending  logic,  so  in  the  higher  unseen 
life  with  which  religion  is  conversant,  faith  is  a  special  faculty 
going  forth  with  a  force  all  its  own  to  the  apprehension  of 
its  appropriate  objects.  But  then,  as  in  the  lower  life,  these 
objects  are  ever  Persons,  and  not  Doctrines.  All  the  firmness 
of  faith’s  adhesion,  and  all  the  guarantee  of  its  validity,  come 
out  of  this.  One  spirit  has  touched  another  and  a  higher 
Spirit,  and  knows  that  it  has  done  so.  The  act  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  rational — indeed  the  highest  expression  of  our  rational 
nature  —  although  transcending  all  inductions  of  the  mere 
formal  Reason.  But,  reduce  even  the  highest  apprehensions, 
as  Dr.  Newman  does,  to  Propositions,  or  bring  them  otherwise 
under  the  forms  of  logical  knowledge,  and  they  can  only  be 
tested  by  logical  rules.  In  short,  an  act  of  religious  Assent  in 
conversancy  with  the  highest  Objects  may  be  rational  although 
not  logical ;  but  no  assent  directed  to  the  meaning  of  doctrines 
or  tbe  quality  of  inferences  can  be  otherwise  than  bound  by 
strictly  logical  conditions.  Tbe  religious  conclusions  which 
Dr.  Newman,  by  the  aid  of  his  Grammar,  would  impress  upon 
his  readers,  only  serve  to  show  this  in  a  clearer  light.  An 
irrational  Creed  is  the  best  commentary  on  an  irrational 
scheme  of  Assent. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  how 
entirely  Dr.  Newman  has  missed  the  j)eculiar  jn’oblem  of  our 
modern  Scepticism :  the  difficulty,  namely,  that  is  felt  by  many 
in  passing  from  the  Visible  to  the  Invisible,  from  the  Natural 
to  the  Supernatural.  The  difficulty,  we  dare  say,  may  be  un¬ 
felt  by  one  all  whose  life  has  been  so  grounded  in  the  spiritual 
and  supernatural.  Still  it  is  the  sj)ecial  form  of  religious  per¬ 
plexity  which  now  presses  upon  many  minds  ;  and  a  mere 
a’^umptlon  of  the  spiritual  Life,  and  of  the  Church  as  a  super¬ 
natural  Reality  guaranteeing  its  own  Dicta,  does  not  give 
much  help  to  such  luiiids  immersed  in,  or  overpowered  by,  the 
inductions  of  Science,  and  jnizzling  over  the  awful  uncertainties 
‘  behind  the  veil  ’  and  the  things  which  are  seen.  Any  hint  of 
a  principle  of  Certitude  which  would  avail  us  here  would  have 
been  worth  many  chapters  of  verbal  exposition,  however  acute 
and  interesting. 

We  should  have  rejoiced  had  we  been  able  to  welcome  Dr. 
Xewman  more  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  Philosopher,  and 
had  this  work,  which  may  ])robably  close  his  career  of  author¬ 
ship,  deserved  a  place  beside  the  few  great  Christian  Apologies 
which  have  at  once  viudicated  the  Rights  of  Reason  aud  of 
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Faith — the  reality  of  our  higher  spiritual  being  and  of  th« 
supernatural  Contents  on  which  alone  it  lives  or  can  live, 
liut  we  forget  that  in  this  case  he  would  neither  have  been  the 
author  of  the  ‘  History  of  iny  lieligious  Opinions,’  nor  of  the 
‘  Grammar  of  Assent.’  It  is  clearly  im|M)ssible  that  any  Phi- 
losophy  of  Belief  for  our  modern  world  can  come  from  a 
system  which  has  at  once  abandoned  Philosophy  and  mate¬ 
rialised  Belief.  Whatever  may  be  the  activities  of  Bomanism 
in  social  and  political  directions,  it  is  utterly  dead  and  inept  as 
a  Power  of  Thought.  It  has  lost  the  key  to  the  door  of  the 
world’s  progress,  and  can  only  grope  amklst  the  strewn  week 
—  the  dogmatic  debris — of  the  path  by  which  naan  has  advanced. 
And  of  this  there  cannot  be  any  more  signal  example  than 
this  very  volume — the  product,  perhai>s,  of  its  finest  mind — in 
its  intellectual  havoc,  and  the  audacious  yet  hopeless  dogma¬ 
tism  which  it  teaches. 
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trast  with  the  only  rising  like  it  which  history  can  record. 
The  Gennan  unity  of  1813  was  a  unity  of  extremity.  It  was 
only  when  one  nation  after  another  had  been  overthrown, 
when  one  effort  after  another  had  proved  unavailing,  when  all 
the  meanness,  all  the  dishonesty,  all  the  treachery  of  king 
after  king,  minister  after  minister,  party  after  party  had  been 
exhausted  and  exposed  ;  when  the  jniwer  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
like  the  scourge  of  God,  had  trampled  on  the  rights,  and  bowed 
the  strength,  and  chained  the  limbs  of  Germany  one  by  one ; 
when  the  iron  had  entered  into  the  very  soul  of  the  race,  and 
the  French  yoke  had  become  intolerable;  it  was  after  all  this, 
in  the  very  agony  of  wretchedness,  that  the  prostrate  giant,  in 
a  huge  convulsion  of  anguish,  sprang  up  mightier  than  he  had 
fallen,  and,  like  a  Samson,  burst  his  heavy  bonds.  But  this 
war  of  1870  begins  where  the  war  of  liberation  ended.  To 
unite  and  marshal  Germany  against  the  first  Xajaileon  needed 
a  long  discipline  of  desolation  ;  the  men  who  fought  at  Leipsic 
had  felt  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  and  those  who  raised  the 
*hout  of  freedom  had  long  been  uttering  the  groans  of  slavery. 
And  these  things  happened  nearly  sixty  years  ago; — sixty 
years  of  time  in  a  century  incalculably  rapid  in  every  kind  of 
progi’ess.  How  is  it  that  the  Germans  of  to-day^  who  rush  so 
eagerly  to  defend  their  countiy,  leaving  home,  property,  call¬ 
ing;  knowing  no  fear  save  that  here  and  there  one  German 
may  ])rove  less  patriotic  than  they  feel  themselves — how  is  it 
that  they  should  do  this  great  thing,  not  in  a  last  struggle,  but 
at  the  very'  first  breath  of  danger,  and  at  the  very  first  clear 
trumpet-sound  of  war  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  It  is  that  a  mighty  s[)irit  animates  the  race ;  a  spirit 
compounded,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  three  different  sentiments — 
memory  of  French  UTongs,  hatred  of  French  rule,  and  longing 
for  German  unity’.  Nothing  less  than  this  eould  avail  to  bring 
all  classes  from  all  parts  of  the  German  land  tinder  a  single 
standard,  and  make  her  most  distant  sons  swarm  by  the 
hundred  thousand  to  defend  in  battle  the  noble  river  which 
has  become  as  sacred  in  their  eyes  as  the  Jordan  or  the 
Ganges  to  nations  of  the  East. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  when  we  see  so  striking  a  com¬ 
bination  of  feeling  take  bodily  posses.sion  of  an  entire  race, 
that  we  should  inquire  as  to  the  means  and  the  men  by’  whom 
it  has  been  effected ;  and  it  is  in  answer  to  such  an  inquiry 
that  w’e  are  about  to  place  before  our  readers  the  following 
sketch  of  the  life  and  influence  of  Ernst  Aloritz  Arndt,  the  man 
to  whom,  more  than  any  one  other,  the  great  enthusiastic  union 
of  the  German  race  is  due ;  the  man  who,  even  in  his  well- 
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known  song  ‘  What  is  the  (iennan’s  Fatherland,’  may  he  said 
not  tmly  to  have  asked  of  History  a  question,  but  to  have  dic¬ 
tated  to  her  its  answer,  wliich  now,  after  more  than  half  a 
century,  she  echoes  through  the  countless  throats  of  the 
triumphant  Gennan  race.  For,  though  Arndt  was  never  a 
minister  or  a  statesman;  though  history  gives,  as  it  should 
give  (as  Arndt  himself  gave  in  all  generous  sincerity),  the 
glory  of  the  great  liberation  to  Von  Stein  and  the  other 
mighty  leadei’s  of  that  glorious  time,  still  it  was  Arndt,  and 
Arndt  alone,  to  whom  the  true  instinct  of  the  race  has  given 
the  proudest  of  all  titles  for  a  patriotic  man.  Others  might  be 
called  guardians,  defenders,  saviours  of  their  country,  but  his 
title  was  higher  than  these,  since  to  every  German  heart  the 
name  of  ‘  F ather  Arndt  ’  for  many  a  year  was  as  familiar  as  it 
was  honoured  and  welcomed. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  it  might  be  called  a  misnomer, 
for  the  man  who  wa.s  known  at  his  death  as  ‘  der  Deutschester 
‘  Deutsche,’ was  Swedish  born.  Ilis  birth  occurred  at  Schoritz, 
in  the  Island  of  liilgen,*  on  the  26th  of  December,  1769,  in 
the  same  year  with  ‘  the  Corsican,’  Napoleon  I.,  whose  might 
he  helped  at  last  to  overthrow.  He  gives  us  in  his  ‘  liecollec- 
‘  tions,’  a  charming  picture  of  his  boyhood’s  home,  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  and  intimates,  his  growth  and  adventures.  He  recalls 
what  all  men  can  feel,  while  so  few  can  describe — the  touching 
influences  of  the  early  home,  looked  back  upon,  after  a  lapse 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  with  more  j)leasurc  and  distinctness 
than  things  within  his  closer  gaze.  In  the  genial  simplicity 
which  was  part  of  his  nature,  lie  interests  his  readers  in  the 
strict,  manly,  honest  father,  who  brought  his  boys  up  to 
‘  rough  it  ’  in  life,  and  the  gentle,  praying,  pious  mother,  whose 
sweet  influence  never  faded  from  the  soul  of  her  famous  son. 
With  so  much  unconscious  skill  does  he  lead  us  into  that 
simple  country  life,  that  w’e  pass  with  a  certain  feeling  of  regret 
to  the  part  of  his  history  w’here  the  young  home  life  ends  and 
the  struggles  of  the  world  begin.  With  him  they  began 
early,  and  were,  in  some  sense,  self-imposed.  Filled  with  an 
unusual  instinct  of  manliness,  and  in  some  sort,  as  we  shall 
see,  fore-conscious  of  the  i>art  he  should  have  to  play,  he  exer¬ 
cised  himself  whilst  still  a  child  in  every  sort  of  hardship  and 
discipline,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  Many  of  his  verses  refer 
to  this  period  of  his  life  with  a  very  striking  and  simple  truth- 
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*  It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Island  of  Riigen, 
with  that  j)art  of  Pomerania  including  Greifswald  and  Stralsund,  though 
Prussian  since  1815,  was  Swedish  territory  from  1720  till  that  date. 
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fulness.  Having,  like  many  another  clever  boy,  read  very 
much  more  than  his  friends  supposed,  we  find  that  even  the 
perusal  of  Rousseau’s  works,  so  far  from  corrupting,  actually 
fortified  his  mind  against  many  temptations  to  evil,  and 
strengthened  him  in  his  determination  to  become,  with  the 
aid  of  his  self-imposed  discipline,  a  man  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  Sent  to  Stralsund  to  the  upper  school  at  seventeen, 
we  find  him,  while  zealous  in  his  work  and  hearty  in  his  play, 
yet  persistently  taking  hours  from  his  sleep  to  weary  and 
harden  his  frame  with  long  solitary  walks  of  many  miles  at  a 
time.  An  extract  from  his  ‘  Recollections  ’  w'ill  not  be  here 
out  of  place  : — 

‘  Every  spot  of  wood  and  copse  and  seashore  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
Stralsund  was  often  pressed  by  my  wandering  feet ;  the  hours  I  spent 
thus  and  in  the  comjiany  of  friends  were  taken  from  the  night.  Tliank 
God !  I  never  needed  very  much  sleep ;  perhaps  I  should  liave  wanted 
more  but  for  my  principle  of  keeping  under  my  body,  and  bringing  it 
into  subjection  by  hard  discipline  and  constant  weariness.  And  so  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789  saw  me  constantly  pursuing  this  lonely 
course,  and  quoting  to  myself  continually  the  words  of  Ilorace,  which 
many  a  time  since  have  proved  to  me  a  true  motto :  ‘  Hoc  tibi  proderit 
“  olim.”  ’ 

In  his  twentieth  year,  this  young  Christian  philosopher— for 
so  he  might  be  called,  though  his  faith  lay  in  what  is  now- 
a-days  called  the  muscular  form  of  Christianity — finding  his 
strength  to  resist  temjitatlon  too  small,  took  a  great  step,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  jirinciples  he  had  laid  down  for  his  life-gnidance. 
He  was  brave  enough  to  run  away  from  Stralsund  altogether, 
and,  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  jiocket,  to  wander  beyond 
Deminin,  seeking  for  emiiloyment  as  a  clerk  or  farm-bailift'. 
An  old  officer  to  Avhom  he  applied  took  him  in,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  jiromised  to  emjiloy  him,  provided  he  obtained  his 
father’s  consent ;  a  kindly  way  of  bringing  the  lad  again  into 
communication  with  his  friends.  In  due  time  a  reply  came 
from  his  father,  Avisely  leaving  him  a  free  choice  as  to  his 
future  course,  but  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that  if  he 
wished  to  be  a  farmer  he  could  have  no  better  opportunities 
for  the  purpose  than  by  remaining  at  home.  So  he  returned 
to  his  father’s  house  at  Ijdbnitz,  Avhere  he  remained  nearly 
two  years,  pursuing  his  studies  and  his  bodily^  discijiline  with 
undiminished  energy ;  he  says  of  this  time ; — 

‘These  nobler  pursuits, however  (intellectiml  study),  did  not  prevent 
my  continuing  my  system  of  toil  and  endurance.  I  would  sleep  con¬ 
stantly  on  bare  boards  like  a  guard  bed,  or  on  faggots;  sfonetimes 
in  the  open  air,  under  a  haystack  or  a  tree,  wrapped  up  only  in  a  cloak  ; 
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or  I  would  stretch  off  on  long  walks  many  miles  in  all  directions,  often 
starting  after  the  rest  of  the  household  were  in  bed ;  and  all  to  keep 
my  frame  hardy  and  under  subjection.  It  greatly  surprised  and 
troulded  my  parents,  whom  1  often  saw  shaking  their  heads  over  my 
oddities,  but  as  they  sjiw  that  in  other  points  I  behaved  rationally,  and 
did  what  I  had  to  do  like  a  man  in  his  senses,  they  wisely  let  me  go 
my  own  gait.’ 

AVhen  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Greilswakl  to  study  divinity,  and  then  spent  a  year  in  that 
of  .Icna  for  the  same  purpose;  and  while  a  candidat,  or,  as  we 
shoidd  say,  while  waiting  for  a  title  to  orders,  tvas  invited  by 
Kosegarten,  the  pastor  of  Altenkirchen,  to  undertake  the  j)ost 
of  tutor  in  his  family.  As  is  customary  in  Germany,  a  can¬ 
didat,  if  licensed,  is  j)ermitted  to  preach  before  ordination,  as 
Arndt  frequently  did,  and,  as  it  ajipears,  with  great  success. 
And  yet  it  was  during  his  stay  here  that  he  came  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  not  seeking  ordination.  He  admits  his  reason  to  have 
been  the  unsettled  state  of  his  religious  convictions,  disturbed, 
like  those  of  many  others,  by  the  events  and  ide.'is  of  the 
])eriod  (1796).  That  he  was  a  conscientious  and  practical 
Christian  then,  even  though  not  feeling  fitted  for  a  clerical  life, 
is  unquestionable,  as  is  the  fact  that  in  after-years  he  was  a 
truly  pious,  faithful  believer,  as  we  m.ay  gather  from  his  many 
hymns,  and  his  fainous  ‘  Catechism  for  the  German  Army  and 
‘  Landwehr,’  to  Avhich  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  fjirthcr 
on  as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  most  characteristic  of  his 
many  writings. 

Thus  he  arrived  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  a  man  with 
all  his  energies  active,  of  more  than  average  reading,  and  of 
exceptional  talent  in  various  directions,  but  without  any 
settled  course  of  life — the  sort  of  man  over  whom,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  even  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  are 
apt  to  hold  up  their  hands  and  shake  their  heads,  and  say, 

‘  Alas,  ])oor  fellow,  he  has  wasted  his  life.’  Arndt,  even 
here,  followed  the  usual  ct)urse  of  such  tardy,  often  too  tardy, 
choosers  of  a  career.  He  resolved  to  travel.  His  father,  be¬ 
fore  the  ruinous  wars  of  Napoleon  had  devastated  Germany 
and  beggared  its  people,  was  a  man  very  Avell  to  do  in  a 
worldly  sense,  deriving  his  income  from  the  profits  of  a  very 
extensive  and  prosperous  farm ;  and  he  seems  to  have  acted 
throughout  with  true  wisdom  and  kindness  towards  his  son. 
He  sup|)lied  him  with  the  necessary  means  for  his  sujtport  during 
his  travels.  Hut  we  must  not  siipj)ose  Arndt  to  have  merely 
undertaken  this  course  for  idleness  sake.  lie  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  conscious  that  they  ripen  late,  because  they  are 
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less  ready  to  call  themselves  ripe  than  others.  But  the  sort  of 
unsettled  instinct  which  for  so  many  years  had  accustomed  him 
to  wander,  sent  him,  as  it  were,  ‘  on  the  grand  tour  ’  as  a  sort 
of  finish  to  the  preparation  of  his  life-work.  As  his  ‘  Recol- 
‘  lections  ’  tell  us,  his  walking  habit,  begun  as  a  corporeal 
discipline,  was  continued  as  the  best  means  possible  for  the 
study  of  mankind,  which  became  Avith  him  a  sort  of  zoological 
passion. 

So  he  travelled  for  the  best  part  of  tAvo  years  (1798  and 
1799),  spending  three  months  in  Vienna,  traversing  Hungary 
and  crossing  the  Alps  into  Italy.  When  in  Tuscany  the  fresh 
outbreak  of  AA^ar  changed  his  plans,  and  compelled  him  to  leave 
Rome  and  Sicily  unvisited.  As  the  Avar  advanced  he  betook 
himself  to  Nice,  thence  to  Marseilles  and  Paris,  Avhere  he 
spent  the  Avhole  summer  of  1799,  making  his  way  sloAvly  home 
in  the  autumn  by  Brussels,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin. 
We  mention  these  particulars  of  his  journey,  as  shoAving  hoAv 
his  sojourn  among  these  various  nationalities  gradually,  AAnthout 
his  own  consciousness,  Avas  fitting  him  for  the  part  he  AA’as  to 
play  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Ills  pedestrian  mode  of 
travel  Avas  that  best  fitted,  in  conjunction  AA'ith  his  OAvn  peculiar 
geniality  of  tem])cr  and  address,  to  supply  him  Avith  a  thorough 
knoAvledge  of  the  various  j)coples  Avhom  he  visited,  and  to 
remove  many  prejudices  Avhich,  in  those  days  of  difficult  com¬ 
munication,  might  have  Avarpcd  his  judgment  and  restricted  his 
usefulness. 

!  He  next  settled  as  a  Privat-Docent  or  tutor,  at  his  first 
■  university — (lireifsAvald.  This  is  the  position  generally  first 
I  taken  by  a  German  scholar  Avho  is  ambitious  of  becoming  a 

I  professor.  To  this  course  Arndt  Avas  led  by  the  motive  so 
strong  in  most  men  at  some  time  or  other.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  Avhile  studying  at  GrcifsAvald,  and,  as  the  young  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  a  professor  there,  he  found  his  establishment 
easy,  lie  married,  was  soon  made  a  deputy-professor,  and 
finally,  in  1805,  professor-extraordinary,  with  a  salary  of  500 
thalers.  Yet,  as  if  to  show  that  at  that  period  of  his  life  and 
of  the  history  of  his  country  Arndt  was  to  be  unembarrassed 
by  family  ties,  his  young  wife  died  in  childbed  within  a  year  of 
her  marriage. 

To  this  perio«l  of  his  life  we  may  assign  his  first  political 
activity,  and  we  shall  abridge  from  his  own  words  the  account 
he  gives  of  his  political  views  and  their  history,  describing,  as 
he  felt  them  0)do,  the  kindred  growth  of  sentiment  and  opinion 
in  millions  of  his  fellow-men  : — 

‘Although,’  he  siys,  ‘  the  outbreak  of  the  French  llevolution  of  1780 
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be  regarded,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  justly,  as  the  great  transition  period 
of  German  feeling,  still  «;ven  in  my  boyhood,  many  strange  and  one¬ 
sided  notions  had  taken  root  in  my  mind,  which  even  now,  when  my  hair 
is  white,  will  not  altogether  yield  their  place  to  more  far-sighted  views. 
As  a  little  news-reader  between  nine  and  twelve  years  old,  1  had  my 
political  prejudices  and  prepo3session.s.  From  my  earliest  remembrance 
I  was  a  sturdy,  perhaps  an  extravagant,  royalist,  probtibly  unconsciously 
made  .so  by  my  daily  surroundings.  IMy  father  was  no  politiciiin,  but  my 
two  uncles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  in  his  views  a  thorough  Swede 
and  a  worshipper  of  Gustav'  Adolf,  the  other  a  I’ru.ssian  to  the  back¬ 
bone  and  an  upholder  of  the  liune  of  Frederic  the  Great  ;  each  taught 
me  to  regard  a  king,  such  as  they  exalted,  as  infinitely  stiperior  to  any 
republic.  As  might  be  supposed,  holding  such  strong  opinions  in 
favour  of  monarchy',  I  always  took  the  side  of  England  again.-t  her 
revolted  American  colonies,  when  that  siibject  gave  occasion  to  debate. 

‘  And  with  rojard  to  the  French  *  While  .still  a  child,  and  at  tlic 
time  when  my  parents’  means  h:id  been  insuflicient  to  afidrd  me  such 
educational  op|)ortunities  as  I  afterwards  enjoyed,  I  had  sjient  much  of 
my  time  in  reading  such  old  chronicles  and  hi.stories  as  c  .nio  in  my 
way'.  Such  works,  for  instance,  as  those  of  I’uflendorf  and  others, 
descrij)tive  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  of  the  ambitious  intrigues  and 
the  atrocious  deeds  of  Louis  XIV.  And  these  had  filled  me  with  dislike, 
almost  with  detestation,  of  the  people  whom  he  rided.  And  so  it  was  that 
1  rejoiced  at  every  Freiieh  rever.-^e  I  heard  of,  and  was  (pate  a  little 
Engli.shman  in  my  haired  of  the  race. 

‘  Then  in  my  young  maidiood  came  the  Great  llevolution,  and  its 
course  gave  rise  to  many  di.scu.ssions  at  home.  Nor  could  I  deny  the 
truth  of  many  of  the  accusjitions  made  against  the  governnier.t  of 
Louis  XVL,  or  dispute  the  justice  of  many  of  the  principles  laid  down 
at  the  time  by  the  revolutionary  leaders,  however  desecrated  and  per¬ 
verted  tho.se  princij)les  may  have  been  in  the  course  of  after  events. 
But  still  I  mourned  over  every  reverse  experienced  by  the  Germans 
and  their  allies,  without  being  bound  in  any  way  to  regard  my.self  as 
one  of  them ;  living,  as  I  did,  a  Swedi.sh  subject  by  the  Baltic,  far 
from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  at  heart  far  less  a  German  than  a  Swede. 
Then  came  my  years  of  travel,  and  I  saw  the  French  nation  for  my¬ 
self  ;  I  learned  to  admire  its  amiiibility  and  gaiety,  but  also  to  measure 
its  fid.sehood  and  deceit.  I  luid  lingered  on  my  homeward  journey  at 
Aiichen,  K()ln,  Koblentz,  and  IMtiinz,  and  seen  everywhere  the  remains 
of  Germany’s  ancient  glory  trampled  and  desecrated  by  the  insulting 
conqueror.  I  experienced  a  cerbiin  ve.xation  and  impatience,  but  no¬ 
thing  yet  like  wrath.  At  Frankfort  and  Iliichst  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  biittle ;  yet  all  this  was  but  a  spectacle  for  me,  though  I  should 
hiive  rejoiced  had  an  angel  of  God,  as  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  left 
the  Frenchmen’s  camp  filled  with  dead  men  in  a  night.  But  my 
patriotic  wrath  had  still  to  waken,  and  it  did  not  tarry  long.  It  came 
at  last ;  that  wrath  which,  however  little  joy-foreboding,  was  destined 
to  support  me  through  many  a  weary  day,  and  give  me  gladness  in  the 
hardest  of  them  all. 

‘  Napt'leon’s  return  frotn  Egypt  took  j)lace  within  a  few  days  of  my  I 
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departure  from  Paris.  I  had  watched  that  great  ambitious  figure  of 
the  time  in  his  rise  and  progress ;  I  had  followed  all  his  intrigues,  his 
victories,  his  proclamations,  his  conquests ;  I  know  not  whether  I  had 
rightly  understood  him,  but  after  the  battle  of  ilarengo  I  learned  to 
shudder  before  that  figure  then  so  idolised  by  .so  many  and  so  mighty 
men ;  tmd  that  shuddering  was  but  an  unconscious  premonition  of  the 
ten  years’  woe  which  was  to  come.  But  my  utter  wrath — a  wrath 
that  at  the  thought  of  the  degradation  of  Germany  and  Europe  often 
became  a  very  frenzy — this  w;is  awakened  by  the  jieace  of  Luneville, 
and  the  disgniccful  stipulations,  the  underhand  bargainings  by  means 
of  which  Talleyrand  and  Maret  stripped  and  portioned  out  the  divisions 
and  the  destinies  of  the  Fatherland.  The  events  of  1805  and  ISOG 
tore  away  the  last  supjiorts  on  which  anything  tridy  Gennan  could  any 
longer  lean  ;  the  worst  w'as  come ;  the  least  and  the  greatest,  the  unknown 
and  the  famous,  all  that  made  Germany,  lay  in  one  common  mass  of 
desolation,  and  the  Gallic  cock  crowed  his  victorious  note  over  the  ruins 
of  her  desecrated  glory.  The  day  was  come  for  all  individual  feelings, 
all  opinions,  all  prejudice.s,  all  pas.sions,  all  preferences,  to  sink  together 
in  one  common  crash.  It  was  when  Prussia  and  Austria,  both  after 
unavailing  struggles,  lay  prostrate  in  the  dust,  it  was  then  that  my 
heart  began  to  love  them,  and  to  love  Germany,  with  a  real  love,  and 
to  hate  tlui  French  with  a  true  and  holy  hate.  It  was  not  Napoleon 
only — not  the  crafty,  calculating,  taunting  Corsican,  born  in  the  land 
where  the  very  honey  is  a  poison,  not  the  man  whom  liars  afterwards 
were  ready  to  make  the  great  scaj)ogoat  for  all  the  just  wrath  of 
Europe, — it  was  not  him  I  hated  most;  it  was  the  French  themselves 
—the  deceitlul,  proud,  ambitious  French,  the  cratty,  treacherous 
enemies  of  Germany  through  centuries  gone  by  ;  it  was  these  I  hated 
in  the  very  fidness  of  wrath,  as  in  that  very  fulness  of  wrath  I  recog¬ 
nised  my  Fatherland,  and  loved  it  in  a  passion  of  love.  All  that  was 
merely  Swedish  died  out  from  me ;  the  very  hero-names  of  Sweden  be¬ 
came  for  me  but  echoes  of  the  bygone  time ;  and  just  when,  through 
its  divisions,  Germany  had  no  longer  an  existence,  my  heart  embraced 
the  notion  of  its  oneness  and  its  unity.’ 

Be  it  said,  in  passing,  that  from  that  time  till  his  deathbed, 
the  same  feeling  was  predominant  in  the  patriot’s  mind.  He  held 
to  it  through  many  disappointments,  through  many  trials,  but 
with  an  intensity  of  faith  which  was  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
an  inspiration.  It  was  the  ruling  notion  of  his  life,  the  as¬ 
surance  of  his  old  age,  the  prophecy  of  his  departure;  the 
thing  he  was  permitted  to  live  beyond  ninety  years  to  foster, 
and  which  another  decade  has  so  nearly  and  so  marvellously 
brought  to  pass.  Thus  it  was  that  Arndt  became  the  apostle 
of  Gennan  nationality ;  but,  if  his  mission  was  glorious  for 
its  patriotism,  it  was  not  the  less  an  apostolate  of  hatred.  No 
doubt  the  j)rovocation  he  had  endured  was  excessive  and  in¬ 
tolerable.  The  French  exercised  the  powers — we  will  not  call 
them  rights — of  conquest  over  Germany  with  <an  unsparing 
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hand  ;  and  no  curse  was  ever  laid  on  Europe  more  bitter  than 
the  savaj^e  and  selfish  tyranny  of'  the  armies  and  the  men 
born  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1793.  Europe  and  Prussia 
had  their  revenge  in  1814  and  1815,  and  it  was  a  just  one. 
But  we  were  not  prepared,  after  half  a  century  of  peace  and 
firesidely  intercourse,  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  those  vindictive 
passions,  stamped  with  all  their  original  intensity ;  and  we  can 
regard  with  no  friendly  or  indulgent  eye  tlntse  who  have  kept 
alive  these  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  have  dug 
up  the  war-hatchet,  after  an  interval  of  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  savage  tribe.  France  entered  with  most 
culpable  levity  into  the  war  which  has  just  devastated  so  many 
of  her  fairest  j)rovinces,  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
seeking  a  passage  of  arms,  of  no  very  dreadful  import  or  long 
duration.  She  instantly  encountered  a  nation  armed  at  even- 
point,  animated  by  the  deadliest  hostility,  and  bent  on  her 
total  destruction.  Whatever  may  be  the  political  view  taken 
of  the  war ,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  existence  of  intense 
national  hatreds  is  a  dreadful  calamity,  and  the  cause  of  all 
other  calamities,  for  it  acts  and  reacts  incessantly.  The 
greatest  indication  of  progress  that  we  can  trace  in  our  own 
country  is  that  we  appear  to  have  outgrown  these  feelings. 
The  English  entertain  at  this  time  no  national  hostilities  at 
all,  and  liardly  condescend  to  notice  the  hostilities  occasionally 
expressed  against  themselves.  Our  national  songs  are  songs 
of  loyalty  and  of  independence,  but  not  of  hatred.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  Germany  or  in  France.  There  all  the  sentimental 
and  imaginative  powers  of  the  nation  have  been  wrought  upon 
by  their  poets,  by  their  statesmen,  by  their  leaders,  until  a 
contest  between  these  nations  appears  to  each  of  them  to  be  a 
contest  against  the  Powers  of  Evil,  and  no  sacrifices  are  too 
great  to  j)rocure  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  their  foe.  To 
the  propagation  of  this  irrational  and  sanguinary  passion  Arndt 
and  his  imitators  have  not  a  little  contributed.  They  have 
responded  but  too  faithfully  to  the  sanguinary  chorus  of  the 
‘  Marseillaise.’ 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression,  which  has  been 
wrung  from  us  by  tiie  })resent  lamentable  dissensions  of  Europe, 
to  the  career  of  Arndt  himself,  which  now  assumed  a  more 
serious  character. 

Ills  first  political  work  appeared  somewhere  about  1803, 
after  his  name  had  become  extensively  known  by  the  several 
volumes  in  which  he  had  just  published  the  notes  of  his  jour- 
neyings  in  various  lands.  The  special  point  of  politics  on 
which  he  entered  concerned  what  was  then  to  him  in  some  sort 
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a  home-question.  His  work  was  entitled  ‘  History  of  Serfdom 
‘  in  Pomerania  and  Riigen,’  and,  exposing,  as  it  did,  the  cruel 
tyranny  exereised  in  too  many  cases,  up  to  the  very  time  of 
his  writing,  by  the  nobles  against  their  dependents,  drew  down 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  ruling  class,  the  displeasure  of  the 
King  (of  Sweden),  and  a  threat  of  criminal  prosecution.  His 
account  is  entertaining  ; — 

‘  The  book  was  shown  to  the  King,  his  informant  having  marked 
with  a  red  j)encil  many  passages  in  which  I  was  sujiposed  to  have  been 
too  free  in  censuring  acts  of  some  of  his  distant  ancestors  upon  the 
throne.  The  King,  in  the  first  storm  of  his  di.spleasure,  sent  the  book, 
so  marked,  to  General  von  Essen,  the  chancellor  of  my  university  (to 
whom  I  had  dedicated  my  work),  requiring  him  to  call  the  audacious 
author  to  account  and,  if  needful,  to  proceed  judicially  against  him. 
General  von  Es.sen  summoned  me  to  Stralsund,  gave  me  a  hint  of  who 
my  accusers  were,  and  asked  me  how  I  meant  to  extricate  myself  from 
the  difficulty  I  was  placed  in,  as  the  King  seemed  seriously  displeased. 
I  took  the  book  and  underlined  with  my  pencil  a  number^of  passages 
showing  beyond  all  question  the  great  cruelty  and  injustice  still  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  begged  the  general  to  point  out  these  passages  to  the  King. 
He  did  so,  and  the  King  replied  :  “  In  that  case  the  man  is  right 
^  enough  ;  ”  and  so  I  returned  to  Greifswald  none  the  worse.’ 

Arndt  modestly  adds  in  a  ‘  perhaps,’  what  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  his  book  contributed  towards  the  abolition  of  serf¬ 
dom  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  same  king  of  Sweden — 
Gustav  Adolf  IV. 

The  year  1804  he  spent  for  the  most  part  in  Sweden,  still 
zealously  continuing  his  studies  of  nationality,  and  publishing 
his  experiences  there  as  he  had  done  those  gathered  in  his 
other  travels.  Some  smaller  works,  mainly  political  in  their 
purpose,  date  frf)m  the  same  period.  But  it  was  the  news  of 
the  disasters  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  which  evoked  the  first  part 
of  the  j)assionate  work,  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,’  by  which  he 
at  once  asserted  the  power  of  his  vigorous  patriotism  over  the 
German  mind.  It  was  not  as  a  savant,  as  an  original  thinker, 
as  a  profound  statesman,  that  he  came  before  his  fellow-men. 
To  have  appealed  in  such  a  character  would  have  been  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  limited  audience  indeed,  and  what  he  had  to  say  was 
meant  for  all.  It  was  as  an  honest,  simple,  unpretending 
citizen,  as  a  believing  Christian  man,  as  one  who  deplored  the 
corruptions  and  felt  the  miseries  and  scorned  the  despairing 
fatalism  of  the  time,  that  he  spoke  to  the  nation,  and  struck 
the  chord  of  faith  and  hope  and  patriotism  which  has  never 
ceased  since  then  to  tremble  in  the  Gennan  soul,  and  which 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  threescore  years,  seems  at  last  to  be  swell¬ 
ing  mightily  to  its  grandest  and  fullest  vibration.  Like  all 
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the  mightiest  things  he  wrote,  Avhether  in  prose  or  verse,  his 
book,  as  he  says  himself,  was  ‘  forged  upon  the  glowing  anvil  of 
‘  the  hour ;  ’  out  of  the  abuiulanee  of  a  generous  heart,  stirred 
by  the  terrible  necessity  of  the  time,  his  mouth  was  forced  to 
speak.  Indeed  almost  literally  to  speak,  for  his  book  is  far 
more  an  oration  than  a  composition  ;  and  none  who  ever  knew 
the  man,  in  reading  such  a  work,  could  fail  to  fancy,  as  sentence 
follows  sentence  and  page  follows  page,  that  they  could  hear  the 
utterance  flowing  from  his  li[)s.  But  the  book  was  no  mere 
rhapsody,  though  even  that  might  have  been  peraiitted,  might 
even  have  been  profitable,  at  the  time.  Starting  from  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  view  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  period,  he 
portrays  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  it  then  was,  and  proves  the 
truth  of  his  portraiture  by  the  writings  as  Avell  as  by  the  actions 
of  his  contemporaries. 

He  contrasts  the  past  state  of  nations  as  history  displays 
them  with  their  state  as  he  had  learned  to  judge  them  by  his 
personal  experience,  and,  gradually  j)assing  in  review  the  moral 
weakness  and  the  political  profligacy  of  Germany,  breaks  out 
at  length  into  a  cry  of  bitter  lamentation  over  the  terrors  and 
the  miseries  of  the  time ;  accusing  and  admonishing  those  on 
Avhom  he  shows  the  blame  to  rest.  From  page  to  page,  as  the 
work  proceeds,  the  accusations  become  more  definite  and  pun¬ 
gent,  the  admonitions  more  impressive  and  striking.  At  one 
time  he  scourges,  with  incisive  plainness  of  speech,  the  princes 
who,  coquetting  and  intriguing  wdth  the  foreigner,  could  in 
such  unprincely  fashion  betray  their  dignity,  their  duty,  and 
their  people ;  at  another  it  is  the  nobles  in  whose  teeth  he 
flings  the  shame  of  such  unchivalrous  forgetfulness  as  could 
let  them  wear  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  accepted  at 
the  Gallic  despot’s  hands,  as  a  reward  for  their  shedding  of 
their  fellow-(iermans’  blood.  Again,  with  a  sort  of  awe  which 
can  scarce  helj)  shuddering  before  the  mighty  force  of  the  man’s 
nature,  he  depicts  ‘  the  Corsican  uj)start  ’  himself.  In  him  he 
recognises,  so  to  speak,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  ‘  spirit  of  the 
‘  time  ;  ’  and  then,  turning  again  to  consider  the  age  itself  which 
produced  such  a  man  as  Napoleon,  his  utterances,  like  his  feel¬ 
ings,  oscillate  violently  between  the  anguish  of  despair  and  the 
awakening  of  hope.  ‘  Now,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  we  are  suffering 
‘  for  our  sins  of  ten  years  ago,  and  of  five  years  ago  ;  the  chariot- 
‘  wheels  of  desolation  are  rolling  further  and  further,  and  how 
‘  and  where  shall  they  be  stayed?’  ‘  Never,’  he  replies, ‘ till 
‘  some  equally  tremendous  power  be  found  to  oppose  it.’  Never, 
in  fact,  till  all  the  German  race  could  feel  as  he  himself  could. 
For  Arndt’s  last  utterance  is  like  his  first  in  this.  He  pro- 
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claims  the  faith  of  believing  hope  as  opposed  to  the  promptings 
of  a  fatalistic  resignation.  He  calls  upon  each  individual 
living  man  to  rouse  from  the  mechanical  condition  to  which 
‘  the  spirit  of  the  age  ’  had  degraded  him,  to  his  proper  sense 
of  freedom,  virtue,  and  patriotism.  ‘  If,’  he  says,  ‘  each  of 
‘  you  can  feel  your  own  heart  honest,  your  country  worthy, 

‘  your  laws  hoK',  your  Fatherland  imperishable,  and  your  princes 
‘noble-  then  have  no  fear,  for  so  the  world  is  saved.  For  every 
‘  hundred  such  as  you  are  worth  a  host  of  other  men.’ 

Might  not  the  same  language  be  addressed  in  this  our  day 
to  the  j)eople  of  France?  iSIight  not  she  be  roused  by  similar 
a])peals  to  shake  off  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  an  ignoble 
reign,  and  brace  herself  u|)  to  drive  out  the  invader  ?  There  is 
scarcely  a  line  in  the  writings  of  Arndt,  which  has  not  become 
at  this  moment  as  applicable  to  Germany’s  vanquished  foe,  in 
her  severe  distress,  as  it  was  in  1806  to  Germany  herself. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  a  mere  rhetorician  that  Arndt  took 
his  part  so  heartily  with  the  race  of  his  adoption.  When  his 
‘  Spirit  of  the  Age  ’  appeared  he  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
Stralsund,  shot  through  the  body  in  a  duel  with  a  Swedish 
officer  whom  he  had  called  to  account  for  language  reflecting 
upon  the  people  of  Germany.  Nor  was  this  all  he  suffered  in 
the  cause,  dust  in  ])roportion  as  his  influence  was  great,  so 
was  his  ]>eril  Avhen  the  catastrophe  of  Jena  in  the  year  1806 
gave  France  the  upper  hand  in  Germany.  Obliged  to  fly 
across  the  seas,  he  found  an  asylum  at  Stockholm,  where,  while 
occu])ied  in  one  of  the  Government  ofHces,  he  still  laboured 
constantly  for  the  cause  he  had  made  his  own.  At  intervals 
during  the  next  two  years  he  published  the  various  portions  of 
the  second  ])art  of  his  ‘  Geist  der  Zcit.’  But  the  thundercloud 
of  the  year  1 809  spread  over  Sweden  too,  and  in  its  fury  swept 
away  the  very  throne  itself. 

Though  left  unmolested,  Arndt  felt  the  very  soil  burn  under 
his  feet ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  struggles  of  the  ye.ar 
1809  on  the  Danube,  in  the  Tyrol,  aye,  even  the  gallant  Schill’s 
fatal  enterprise,  and  his  death  at  Stralsund,  made  it  impossible 
for  Arndt  to  remain  quiet  where  he  was.  In  spite  of  the  peril 
he  incurred,  he  made  his  way  homewards  in  disguise,  through 
many  difliculties  and  obstructions,  travelling  chiefly  by  night 
from  place  to  place,  here  and  there  when  necessary  disarming 
suspicion  by  simple  audacity,  and  coming  at  last,  under  a 
feigned  name  and  character,  to  his  brother’s  house,  from  whence 
the  fennent  of  the  time  brought  him  to  Berlin. 

‘I  arrived  just  before  Christinas,  on  tlie  day  of  the  public  entry  of 
the  King  and  Queen.  I  saw  the  procession  and  the  rejoicings  (such 
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as  they  were) ;  all  hearts  then  were  united  in  one  common  Gennan  I 
spirit  tliroiiph  those  misfortunes,  in  the  blame  of  which  each  man  felt  I 
conscious  of  having  a  part  to  bear.  Berlin,  once  so  proud  and  glorious,  I 
lay  in  dust  and  ashes  ....  I  went  out  from  my  place  of  concealment,  p 
and  mingled  in  the  crowd,  who  with  shouting  and  weeping  filled  the 
Linden  and  the  Schloss-platz.  I  speak  of  those  who  wept  among 
others  who  rejoiced,  for  more  eyes  were  wet  with  sorrow  than  were 
bright  with  joy.  When  the  lovely  Queen  presented  herself  before  the 
people  in  the  balcony  of  the  juilace,  we  could  see  in  her  tear-reddened 
eyes  how  deep  an  anguish  mingled  with  the  gladness  of  her  welcome. 

I  looked  for  Schamhorst,*  and  saw  him  ride  slowly  past  with  the  other  [ 
generals,  pale  and  preoccupied,  and  bending  sadly  forward  in  hia 
saddle.’ 

Though  he  gives  few  details  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  beyond 
mentioning  that,  despite  the  multitude  of  spies,  both  French 
and  Gennan,  busily  occupied  there,  he  contrived  to  associate 
tvith  a  circle  of  men  like-minded  with  himself,  and  to  prac¬ 
tise  assiduously,  as  they  did,  in  rifle  and  pistol  galleries,  in 
the  hope  of  one  day  turning  the  skill  they  thus  acquired 
to  the  profit  of  their  country,  he  unquestionably  did  much 
towards  awakening  and  spreading  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
that  power  of  Najmleon  which  only  too  many  Germans  were 
disposed  to  regard  as  irresistible.  In  the  Easter  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1810  (its  former  Pomeranian  territory  having  been 
restored  to  Sweden),  Arndt  returned  to  his  professorial  chair 
at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  General  von  Essen,  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  receiving  him  as  if  he  had  spent  in  England  the 
whole  time  from  his  leaving  Stockholm. 

But  it  was  not  with  the  puq)ose  of  remaining  there  perma¬ 
nently  that  he  resumed  his  professorehip.  The  man’s  heart 
was  too  deeply'  engaged  in  the  salvation  of  his  country  to  allow  | 
selfish  ease  or  secure  position  to  tempt  him  from  what  he  had  ! 
undertaken  as  an  irresistible  duty.  Of  course,  though  he  does  I 
not  say  so,  he  was  a  conspirator.  He  held  too  firmly  the  hopes  ! 
which  he  so  ardently  instilled  into  others  not  to  be  ready  to  p 
stake  his  all  on  any  reasonable  elFort  to  deliver  Germany  from  ; 
its  slavery.  He  recognised  too  fully  what  he  preached  so  j 
clearly,  that  the  only  prosj)ect  of  general  salvation  lay  in  in-  I 
dividual  self-sacrifice,  to  place  himself  in  any  situation  which  f 
might  silence  his  voice  or  hamper  his  hand  when  the  great  time  j 
should  come.  He  went  hack  to  his  post,  as  he  tells  us  in  I 
touching  words, —  j 

‘  With  neither  the  desire  nor  the  hope  of  retaining  it  long.  Who  could 

*  See  in  the  Poems  the  two  pieces  ‘  Der  Waffenschmidt  der  deiitschen 
'  Freihcit,’  p.  219,  and  ‘  Schamhorst  der  Ehrenbotc,’  p.  252. 
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I  at  that  time  calculate  on  anything  remaining  a  year  or  two  secure  or 
unchanged?  But  two  objects  were  essential  to  me;  first,  to  make 
myself  a  position  in  an  honourable  and  irreproachable  civil  capacity, 
and  secondly,  to  settle  iny  family  affairs.  Both  of  these  objects  I  had 
secured  by  the  summer  of  the  iollowing  year  (1811),  and  then  sent  in 
my  resignation,  packed  uj)  my  books,  papers,  and  possessions,  and  betook 
myself  to  my  old  home  at  Trantow  to  await  events ;  ready  to  fly,  if  I 
must  fly',  or  to  journey,  if  my  country  wanted  me.’  {Erinnerunfjen, 
p.  114.) 

'  We  have  called  these  touching  words,  for  the  sentence  we 
have  underlined  implies  more  than  it  says ;  it  implies  that  this 
true  self-sacrificing  patriot  felt  himself  more  or  less  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  from  the  very  conditions  of  life  which  had  prepared 
him  to  be  most  useful  to  his  country ;  that,  in  fact,  at  times  he 
felt  for  himself,  and  possibly  at  times  was  made  by  others  to 
feel,  that  his  wandering  and  apj)arently  unsteady  course  in  life 
was  a  wrong  and  a  discredit.  It  became  then  a  part  of  his 
purpose,  an  essential  to  qualify  him,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  party,  for  useful  and  important  duties,  that  he  should  in 
some  sort  remake  his  character,  w'heu  already  he  had  reached 
middle  life,  and  resume  his  [wofessorial  duties  to  remove  sus¬ 
picions  which  no  doubt  were  readily  heaped  upon  him  by  those 
enemies  of  his  country  against  whom  he  had  been  so  out- 
i  spoken,  and  from  whom,  day  by  day',  he  went  in  danger  of  his 
.  life.  _  ^ 

The  views  which  Germany  held  in  those  years  of  terrible 
abasement  were  by  no  means  as  high  and  as  unanimous  as 
those  it  holds  now.  Had  they  been  so,  Arndt  would  not  have 
been  what  he  was,  or  have  done  what  he  did.  His  Avas  an 
utterance,  not  a  mere  reverberation.  German  unity  is  the 
one  cry  heard  to-<lay ;  but  it  was  one  among  very  many  when 
the  modest  simpleminded  Arndt  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
task  of  sounding  it  in  the  ears  of  his  compatriots,  and  even 
among  many  who  had  been  his  friends  at  Greifswald,  his  views 
met  little  sympathy'.  Several  of  the  thrones  of  Germany 
were  filled  by  French  nominees;  hundreds  of  Germans,  and 
amongst  them  men  as  distinguished  as  John  Muller  the  liis- 
i  torian,  had  willingly  accepted  office  under  their  conquerors; 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  recognised  Napoleon  as  its 
Protector ;  and  multitudes  of  German  troops  were  serving  in 
or  with  the  French  armies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Arndt  took 
J  an  early  opportunity  of  setting  himself  free  from  all  official 
[  trammels,  as  we  have  seen. 

I  Warned  by  some  loyal  friends  of  the  watchfulness  of  the 
j  French  spies,  and  the  partial  discovery  of  the  German  secret 
j  societies,  he  hastened  to  Berlin,  where  he  procured  a  j)assport 
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for  Russia  (in  which  country,  as  he  says,  ‘  there  was  still  a 
‘  Eui’ope’),  providing  himself  with  another  ])assport  for  the 
Bohemian  baths,  to  be  used  in  case  of  need.  He  was  scarcely 
back  a  day  in  Trantow  when  the  alarm  came ;  but  we  will  give 
in  his  own  words  the  narrative  of  his  escape  from  Swedish  into 
Prussian  territory : — 

‘  A  number  of  us  were  assembled  in  a  joyous  party  at  the  house  of  the 
Provost  of  Loitz,  when  a  mounted  messenger  brought  me  a  line  from 
my  friend  Billroth  in  Greifswald  stating  that  the  French  had  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  would  have  the  whole  country  occupied  within  a  day 
or  two.  We  all  separated  at  once.  I  drove  that  very  night  to  Stralsund, 
which  as  yet  the  French  had  not  reached,  obtained  some  money,  slept 
the  next  night  at  a  friend’s  house,  starting  early  the  following  morning 
by  sledge,  and,  passing  on  my  way  several  detachments  of  French 
cavalry,  got  by  sunset  to  Greifswald,  which  I  found  full  of  French 
troops.  I  bid  a  few  farewells  there,  and,  avoiding  the  high  roads,  made 
my  way  across  country  to  a  spot  where  a  sledge  of  my"^  brother’s  met 
me,  and  brought  me  back  to  Trantow  that  night. 

‘  Arrived  at  the  house  I  slipped  in  by  a  back  door  and  reached  a  side 
room  from  whence,  in  case  of  alarm,  I  could  easily  escape  into  the 
thickly-planted  slirubberies  and  so  make  my  flight  good  to  the  woods. 
A  number  of  French  troops,  both  officers  and  privates,  were  billeted  in 
the  house ;  but  my  brother  plied  them  well  with  li(|uor,  they  were 
weary  and  exhausted  with  long  marching  over  ice  and  snow,  and 
snored  away  in  quiet  rei)ose  while  I  spent  the  whole  night  in  packing 
and  arranging  papers,  writing  letters,  and  giving  my  j)arting  commis¬ 
sions,  blessings,  and  good  wishes  to  my  friends,  For  as  long  as  a  man 
lives,  though  the  death  candle  be  burnt  down  low  enough  to  scorch 
his  fingers,  he  always  feels  he  has  something  to  set  in  order  and  arrange. 
The  snow  creaked  under  my  footsteps,  as  with  the  first  streiik  of  dawn 
I  withdrew  by  the  back  way  from  the  house;  my  cousin,  my  sister, 
and  my  little  ten  years  old  boy  clung  clo.sely  around  me,  and  held  me 
fast.  With  a  last  caress  and  a  .siid  violence  I  had  to  thrust  them  from 
me  and  hurry  away.  I  heard  my  little  son’s  footsteps  .as  he  ran  aller 
and  tried  to  overtake  me,  1  heard  his  voice  crying  loudly  behind  me; 
and  my  whole  .soul  was  filled  with  rage,  almost  with  curses.’  {Erin- 
nennrjen,  p.  117  seq.) 

He  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Berlin,  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  that  great  association  of  Germans  whose  one  engross¬ 
ing  bond  of  union  consisted  of  hatred  of  the  Frencli,  determi¬ 
nation  to  shake  otf  their  yoke,  and  longing  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  there,  too,  he  found  the  place  too  hot  for  him,  and, 
furnished  with  good  and  intluential  recommendations,  he  took 
his  way  with  Colonel  Count  Chazot  to  Breslau,  on  his  way  to 
Russia.  From  Breslau  he  passed  to  Prague,  where,  strangely 
enough,  he  met  with  information  which  he  liad  failed  to  receive 
weeks  before  by  letter,  that  the  Minister  Von  Stein,  summoned 
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thence  to  St.  Petersburg  some  time  previously,  was  specially 
desirous  of  his  services  in  the  great  work  of  liberation  he  was 
organising. 

Thus  the  man  at  last  had  found  his  mission.  By  what  many 
tvould  call  a  chance,  but  he  himself  honestly  believed  to  be  a 
special  Providence,  he  fourid  himself  on  the  way  to  his  work, 
his  passport  ready,  and  his  place  appointed.  It  was  for  this  sort 
of  service  he  had  been  making  his  whole  life  a  preparation. 
From  the  early  days  of  his  boyhood,  in  all  the  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  his  nature,  he  had  still  nursed  the  presentiment 
of  being  useful  to  his  Fatherland,  Avhen  that  Fatherland  was 
found ;  and  the  unexpected  call  to  co-operate  with  one  so  great 
as  Von  Stein  found  him  every  way  prepared  : — 

‘  If  any  ask  from  what  sources  I  as  a  pilgrim  and  fugitive  could  be 
possessed  of  means  and  money,  I  reply :  as  a  boy  my  heart  was  filled  by 
God  with  a  presentiment  of  my  destiny ;  from  horror  of  self-indulgence 
and  luxury  I  early  grew  hardy  and  self-reliant,  and  learned  how  to  be 
needy  as  well  as  how  to  abound.  And  this  system  I  had  persisted  in  even 
beyond  my  fortieth  year,  disciplining  myself  by  voluntary  deprivations 
of  food,  drink,  and  sleep.  I  had  well  tested  my  pedestrian  powers,  and 
often  walked  as  much  as  thirty  miles  at  a  stretch,  while  my  brothers  rode 
about  on  handsome  horses.  From  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  elevation  I 
had  felt  we  should  have  hard  trials  to  undei^o,  and  I  had  ordered 
myself  and  my  mode  of  life  accordingly.  From  the  profits  of  some  of 
my  books,  my  ofliciid  salary  in  Stockholm,  and  some  years’  arrears  of  my 
Greifswald  appointment,  which  were  paid  in  full  in  the  year  1810,  I 
was  provided  with  sufficient  means  for  my  puriwse.  Now  and  then 
indeed,  in  the  company  of  my  friends,  I  might  spend  a  ducat  or  a 
Friedrich’s  d’or,  but  when  alone  or  on  my  wanderings  iiiy  wants  were 
of  the  very  slightest.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  a  time  my  table  was  no 
better  provided  than  thiit  of  a  huntsman  in  the  woods,  or  of  a  hussjir 
on  a  march.’  [Erinncrungen,  p.  125.) 

In  Augu.st  1812,  he  reached  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  Von  Stein’s  hoiuse,  where  he  entered  on  his  func¬ 
tions  as  a  secretary,  his  salary  and  appointments  being  paid  by 
the  Russian  Government,  at  whose  call  Von  Stein  also  was 
working  in  ‘  the  good  cause.’ 

In  the  following  passage  Arndt  gives  his  own  account  of 
his  meeting  with  Von  Stein,  and  of  the  w'ork  he  had  to  do  : — 

‘Towards  tiie  end  of  August  1812,  I  stood  for  the  first  time  in  the 
presence  of  the  famous  Minister  Baron  von  Stein.  I  siiw  before  me  a 
man  of  middle  stature,  already  greyish-haired  and  slightly  .stooping, 
but  with  the  brightest  of  eyes  and  a  most  friendly  bearing.  Attracted 
to  me  as  he  had  been  by  the  peru.sal  f)f  some  of  my  writings,  he  had 
invited  me  to  join  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  as  I  stood 
before  him  I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  impression  I  produced  niwn  him 
atisfied  his  friendly  e.xpectations.  He  received  nre  with  as  pleasiint  an 
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ease  as  if  we  had  been  already  years  acquainted,  and  for  my  part,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  deep  respect  I  felt  before  a  man  so  famous,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  as  if  we  were  old  friends.  .  .  .  Stein  ])ointed  out  to 
me  as  nearly  as  possible  the  position  I  was  to  occupy  with  and  for  and 
under  him,  though  he  never  gave  me  cause  to  feel  myself  subordinate. 
He  never  spoke  of  his  own  jwsition  towards  the  Emperor  of  Kussia, 
merely  sjiying,  “You  know  what  my  object  here  is  just  as  well  as  what 
“  your  own  has  been  in  coming  so  fur  to  the  Eastward.”  And  then  he 
gave  me  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  the  various  persons  I  should 
have  to  transact  business  with.  Though  never  speaking  either  of  his 
relations  with  the  Emperor  of  Kussi.a  or  of  his  own  doings,  Stein’s 
position  in  Petersburg  was  not  only  that  of  a  represenfotive  of  German 
interests  in  all  the  events  of  the  time,  but  also  in  some  sort  that  of  a 
German  dictator.  We  knew  how,  abroad,  every  German  with  a 
patriotic  soul  looked  forward  to  the  deliverance  of  lus  Fatherland  from 
shame  and  wretchedness,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  hateful  Confederation 
of  the  Khine,  and  to  the  demolition  of  the  might  of  France.  And  we 
knew  how,  even  in  Kussia,  there  were  fighting  under  Napoleon’s 
standards  no  less  than  150,000  Germams,  troops  raised  by  the  Con¬ 
federation,  and  auxiliiiries  levied  from  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  was 
our  belief  and  hope,  that  if  once  the  star  of  the  mighty  Attila  of  his 
time  grew  pale,  we  might  move  the  hearts  of  these  multitudes,  driven 
as  they  had  been  so  far  from  their  homes  towards  the  East,  by  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  great  Fatherland  which  still  lay  behind  them,  and 
for  which  they  might  rather  choose  to  wage  a  holy  battle  than  to  let 
themselves  be  herded  on  to  death  by  a  foreign  concpieror.  Numbers  of 
brave  men,  inflamed  with  noble  rage  and  holy  hope,  had  flocked  to 
Russia,  under  the  rallying  cry  “  The  German  Fatherland,”  in  order  to 
tjike  sword  with  Ale.xander  against  Napoleon,  and  with  all  their  energies 
to  stir  up  German  youth  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  This  was 
the  idea  of  the  German  Legion,  which  was  set  on  foot  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  care  of  this  matter  was  the  first  business  given  to  my  charge.  . . . 

‘  What  striking  changes  c.-in  be  wrotight  by  circumstances  in  the 
de.stinies  of  man  !  Who  could  have  thought  that  I,  who  in  Stockholm 
during  the  years  1807  and  lh08  had  written  from  the  cabinet  of 
Gustavus  the  Fourth  (aye,  and  from  the  cabinet  of  my  own  heart),  so 
many  hard  and  bitter  pamphlets  and  proclamations  .against  Rus-sia, 
should  now,  without  changing  my  ojunions  or  principles  a  hair’a- 
breadth,  be  writing  in  St.  Petersburg  for  Russia,  and  for  the  Father- 
land  we  laboured  to  make  ready  for  the  strife  ?  .  .  . 

‘  And  so  my  posture  was  that  of  a  German  writer  (or  to  use  a  grander 
name,  a  German  author),  who  knew  there  were  many  places  in  Europe 
where  his  life  was  not  st*cure  from  the  rulers  of  the  time.  And  my 
time  was  occupied  to  the  utmost  in  keeping  the  press  busy  with 
writings,  partly  dictated  by  my  own  feelings,  partly  commissioned 
directly  by  the  Government;  pam[ihlets,  stirring  appeals,  calls  to  arms, 
despjitches,  proclamations,  contradictions,  and  e.xposures  of  French 
stjitements  and  reports ;  some  couched  in  Russian  language  and  suiting 
Russian  views,  others  from  the  Gorman  (may  I  not  sjiy  from  Stein’s?) 
-Stand-point.  These  writings  were  ja'inted  from  time  to  time  in  Gcr- 
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not-  man  (sometimes  even  in  French),  .inJ  published  in  various  places  at 
ould  once;  some  were  distributed  to  individuals,  some  sent  by  post,  some 
It  to  even  thrown  about  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  scattered  like  sparks 

and  of  lirp  in  '■i'®  hope  that  here  and  there  one  might  kindle  in  a  patriotic 
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Such  was  Arndt’s  work,  congenial,  energetic,  and  influential, 
till  the  great  time  came ;  till,  indeed,  that  Victory,  which  so 
long  had  sat  upon  the  helmet  of  Xapoleon,  led  him  to  the 
wilderness  of  ruined  Moscow,  and  fled  away  for  ever,  leaving 
his  lost  battalions  to  stiffen  in  the  unconquerable  snow.  Arndt 
himself  gives  an  absolutely  apjialling  description  of  the  dread 
realities  of  misery  he  witnessed,  as,  following  the  steps  of  that 
helpless  retreat,  he  and  the  other  patriotic  spirits  who  had 
laboured  for  their  country  in  exile  hastened  back  to  help  its 
approaching  restoration.  Amidst  all  the  suffering  and  hard¬ 
ship,  which  even  makes  our  hearts  to  ache  in  reading  of  after 
nearly  sixty  years,  can  we  wonder  at  the  exultation  these  re¬ 
turning  exiles  must  have  felt  ?  Can  we  help,  however  we 
must  feel  for  those  whom  the  disasters  of  Napoleon  overwhelmed 
80  awfully,  feeling  a  sympathy  in  gladness  for  those  faithful 
ones  to  whom  such  great  disasters  gave  a  hope  and  consolation, 
restoring  them  to  home  and  honour  in  a  liberated  fatherland? 
But  all  was  not  over  with  the  failure  of  the  Russian  campaign. 
Every  day  was  big  with  fate,  and  many  a  heart  that  bounded 
with  patriotic  hope  was  destined  to  be  still  and  cold  for  ever 
before  the  mighty  work  was  done.  If  Germany  had  been  ter¬ 
rible  in  its  downfall,  it  was  resistless  in  its  uprising,  and  the 
first  dawn  of  hope  soon  brightened  to  the  noon  of  triumph. 
Those  were  times  when  men’s  hearts  were  ready  to  be  stirred, 
and  every  means  to  stir  them  was  at  hand.  It  is  to  this  period 
we  must  refer  the  chief  of  Arndt’s  great  patriotic  songs,  which 
we  will  pause  a  little  to  examine. 

A  song  is  but  a  small  thing,  but  it  may  be  the  electric 
spark  which  fires  the  most  destructive  agents.  It  excites,  it 
transmits,  it  kindles  those  sentiments  which  inflame  the  ])as- 
sions  of  nations ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  hereafter  that 
a  couple  of  songs  have  contributed  more  than  any  practical 
cause  or  real  political  necessity  to  the  conflict  which  is  now 
afflicting  the  world.  A  national  song,  such  as  is  wanted,  aj)- 
pcaring  when  it  is  wanted,  expressing  one  national  idea,  whether 
it  be  the  suffering,  the  hope,  or  the  courage  of  a  nation, 
though  its  metre  be  rugged,  and  its  words  be  homely,  comes 
from  the  heart,  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  stirs  the  blood  of  men. 
Such  were  the  war-songs  of  Arndt — plain  and  simple  always — 
rude  and  rough  enough  at  times ;  but  .«ong8,  notwithstanding. 
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which  put  before  men  a  mighty  ]>iirpose  in  a  manly  way,  making 
those  who  heard  and  sang  them  feel  more  than  ever  the  dignity 
of  their  manhood,  the  value  of  their  freedom,  and  the  privilege 
of  their  self-sacrifice.  They  were,  as  we  have  said,  full  of 
hatred,  lint  there  are  two  senses  in  which  to  take  the  word. 
Such  a  feeling  was  essential  to  the  deliverance  of  (iermany 
in  1813;  such  a  feeling,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
feelings  manifest  throughout  his  writings,  and  in  his  simple 
unaffected  noble  nature,  show  him  to  have  been  a  jioet  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  grand  definition  of  the  greatest  poet  among  our¬ 
selves  : — 

‘  Dowered  with  the  liate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

Tlie  h've  of  love.’ 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  a  man  who,  like  Arndt,  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest ;  .and  umiuestionably  it  w  as  the  echo 
Avhich  his  glowing  songs  awakened  in  hciirts  of  men  who 
hated  slavery,  that  made  those  songs  so  mighty  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  moments  they  were  uttered,  so  mighty  in  forming  the 
mind  of  the  free  (lermans  of  to-day,  and  so  mighty  in  raising 
the  courage  and  stirring  the  heart  of  the  men  who  have  sung 
them  once  more,  in  this  awful  year,  by  their  Avatch-fires  iu 
Champagne  .and  beneath  the  w'alls  of  Paris. 

Such  is  no  doubt  the  j)ower  of  the  patriotic  song;  but  if  we 
judge  that  by  Avhich  Arndt  is  best  known  by  ordinary  ])oetie 
standards,  Ave  cannot  critically  praise  it,  unless  avc  confound 
tAvo  things,  and  make  ])oetic  merit  to  consist  in  the  mere  ex- 
])res.sion  of  an  idea.  ‘  What  is  the  German’s  Fatherland?’ 
became  and  remained  a  great  song,  not  for  its  poetry,  but  for 
its  patriotism.  The  song,  with  its  burden  ‘  Our  Fatherland 
‘  must  greater  be,’  is  very  Avell  suited  for  a  nation  Avhose  pur¬ 
pose  Avas  plunder,  Avhose  pretext  AA'as  rectification  of  frontiers, 
and  Avhose  policy  Avas  annexation ;  and  in  such  case  Ave  might  i 
call  it  a  sort  of  geographical  catechism  done  into  irregular  metre. 
But  for  German  experience  and  German  feeling,  it  had  another 
purpose.  It  exj)ressed  a  [)oIicy  not  of  annexation,  but  of  union; 
not  of  conquest,  but  of  confraternity.  It  has  given  a  motto 
easy  of  remembrance,  interpreted  in  short  and  simple  phrase  an  f 
instinct  of  Avhich  each  thinking  German  is  conscious  to  himself; 
he  feels  that  the  old  patriotic  bard  Avas  right  about  his  Father- 
land,  that 

‘  So  AA'cit  die  deutsclio  Zunge  klingt  I 

Und  Gott  im  Iliniincl  Lieder  singt,  [ 

Das  soli  es  scin  !  ’ 

This  famous  song  or  hymn — for,  Avith  its  large  scope,  its  con-  i 
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fidcnt  faith,  and  its  deep  reverence,  it  may  well  be  called  a 
hymn — we  abstain  from  giving  in  the  original,  since  nearly 
Jill  the  readers  whom  our  subject  interests  must,  in  some  sort, 
he  acquainted  with  it ;  and  we  abstain  from  translating  it, 
unwilling  to  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  failures  in  that 
(liflieult  task.  It  is  not  trauslateable ;  like  Luther’s  famous 
hymns,  the  subtle  sj)irit  evaporates  when  we  attempt  to  trans¬ 
fuse  its  essence.  Just  in  proportion  as  a  national  song  is  terse, 
direct,  and  vigorous,  the  ditheultics  of  its  translation  are  multi¬ 
plied.  The  best  translations  very  often  are  happy  paraphrases  ; 
but  short  sentences  and  direct  statements  will  not  admit  of 
paraphrase.  The  bard  of  battle  girds  his  loins  to  sing  as  he 
strikes  ;  and  his  song,  like  himself,  is  succinct ;  neither  its  metre 
nor  its  method  can  be  transferred  to  a  I'oreign  tongue.  The 
man  must  know  Germans,  feel  for  Germans,  see  Germans, 
judge  their  thoughts,  hear  their  speech,  learn  their  yearnings, 
before  he  can  comjtrehend  at  all  the  strange  power  of  that 
Fatherland  song  ;  and  tb.c  more  fully  he  comprehends  this,  the 
more  hopeless  he  feels  is  the  effort  to  translate  it. 

But  we  must  not  leave  our  reader  without  some  specimen  of 
Arndt’s  ])octic  power.  Ills  national  songs  were  struck  out 
like  hot  sparks,  as  we  have  said  in  his  words,  ‘  upon  the  glow- 
‘  ing  anvil  of  the  time  ;  ’  and  so  we  find  most  of  the  momentous 
battles,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  heroes  of  the  Liberation 
War  celebrated  in  his  fiery  song.  AVe  give  here  as  an  instance 
a  call  to  combat  of  the  date  1812,  entitled  ‘  The  Ancient  and 
‘  Modern  Germans,’*  of  which  Ave  subjoin  a  translation: — 

‘  Our  lathers  of  old  Avere  renoAA-ned 
As  valorous  lions  in  Avar, 

Gigantic  they  seemed  to  the  Aveaklings, 

Their  SAVordstrokes  cleft  deep  and  swept  far ; 

Their  spears  sj)ed  through  horse  and  through  rider, 

Like  lightning  through  breastplate  and  helm ; 

God  only  could  make  them  to  tremble, 

And  virtue  Avas  Avisdom  Avith  them. 

‘  Of  Uome  the  bloodthirsty  battalions 
Tormented  the  Avorld  they  enslaved, 

Degraded  by  Avine  and  by  women, 

By  gold  and  indulgence  depraved ; 

They  boasted  that  earth  Avas  created 
For  Koine  and  for  Komans  alone. 

And  bore  them  as  tyrants,  regarding 
The  fortune  of  Avar  as  their  own. 
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‘  Till  !it  last  the  free  Germans  arising, 

Marched  down  from  the  Danube  and  Rhine, 

Rushed  on  with  their  broad  flying  banners. 
And  broke  through  the  proud  battle-line ; 

To  combats  they  went  as  to  dances. 

Those  champions  so  valiant  and  good. 

And  crimsoned  their  far-reaching  lances 
And  terrible  broadsw'ords  with  blood. 

‘  They  were  fighting  for  freedom,  for  honour. 
For  God,  for  their  rights,  for  their  land ; 

They  swept  down  their  worthless  oppressors. 
As  whirlwinds  sweep  forw'ard  the  sand ; 

They  shattered  the  bond  that  had  fettered 
Their  suflTering  peoples  in  twain. 

Wiped  out  their  past  sins  and  disgraces. 

And  built  up  their  nation  again. 

‘  Such  as  these  were  the  Gormans  of  old — 

Such  as  these  were.  Oh  !  German,  art  thou  ? 

Canst  thou  betir  to  be  scourged  like  a  cur  ? 
Canst  thou  cringe,  like  a  cur,  to  the  blow  ? 

Canst  thou  shrink,  like  a  pitiful  coward. 

From  meeting  the  death  of  the  brave  ; 

But  to  eat,  ’neatli  the  eye  of  thy  drivers. 

The  mean  daily  bread  of  the  slave  ? 

‘  Canst  thou  serve  with  the  Frank  so  deceitful. 
Enslaved  by  a  monster  so  Ibul ; 

When  thy  bear-leader  stirs  thee  for  dancing, 
Canst  thou  dance,  and  not  utter  a  growl  ? 

Shall  his  ring  through  thy  nostril  be  passed. 

On  thy  lii)s  shall  his  muzzle  be  laid. 

Till  he  make  thee  a  hare  from  a  lion. 

Till  he  change  the  war-horse  to  a  jade  ? 

‘  No  longer  I  To  arms  !  Clutch  thy  weapon  ! 

The  delivering  steel  seize  amain  ! 

Arise,  though  thy  vengeance  be  bloody. 

Quick,  conquer  thy  freedom  again  ! 

Uncover  thy  far-flying  banner. 

Let  thy  sword  flash  its  glittering  fires. 

And  show  thee,  at  last,  a  free  German, 

And  worthy  the  fame  of  thy  sires  ! 

‘  No  longer !  shont  !  shout !  and  enkindle 
The  flame  of  just  vengeance  afar; 

And  shake  the  proud  soul  of  thy  tyrant 
With  the  terrible  trumpet  of  war. 

On  mountain  and  hill  sound  the  clarion. 

Ring  out  the  loud  bells  from  each  sj)ire. 

And  pursue  him  with  buffets  of  battle. 

And  th('  crash  of  the  loud  cannon-fire! 
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‘  So  drive  off  oiir  drivers  detested, 

Follow  up  that  proud  chase  of  deliglit, 

And  harass  their  plundering  legions, 

With  terror  by  day  and  by  night; 

And  ne’er  sheathe  the  sword  in  its  scabbard 
Till  over  the  beautiful  Rhine, 

We  unite  in  lull  freedom  and  gladness 
The  bonds  of  the  German  Verein.’ 

We  have  selected  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  force  and  fire 
which  made  an  inspiration  of  so  many  a  battle-song  of  Arndt’s. 
We  seem  as  we  read  it,  foreign  as  we  are  to  the  race  it  was 
addressed  to,  to  feel  our  spirit  stirred.  AVhat  must  have  been 
the  power  of  such  songs  on  those  who  knew  and  felt  a  real 
slavery  and  were  panting  for  release  ? 

To  those  for  whom  these  songs  were  written,  their  language 
was  not  merely  patriotic,  it  was  devout.  AVith  all  his  energy 
of  hatred  against  his  country’s  oppressors,  Arndt’s  heart  in 
this  great  matter  trusted  in  God,  and  he  expressed  the  feeling 
that  the  cause  of  his  country  was  a  holy  and  sanctified  cause, 
more  strongly  still  in  a  ‘  Catechism,’  with  the  following  extra¬ 
ordinary  title : — 

‘  Catechism  for  Germany’s  soldiers  and  defenders,  wherein  is 
‘  set  forth  how  a  warrior  should  be  a  Christian  man,  and  go  to 
‘  battle  having  God  upon  his  side. 

‘  “  Fear  not,  O  land !  be  glad,  and  rejoice ;  for  the  Lord 
will  do  great  things.” — Joel  ii.  21.’ 

This  remarkable  production  of  about  fifty  octavo  pages  was 
first  printed  in  the  summer  of  1812  at  St.  Petersburg,  again 
in  1813  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  reproduced  by  thousands  in  many 


other  places  during  the  War  of  Liberation.  In  twenty  short 
chapters,  touching  in  the  most  brief  and  incisive  manner,  and 
in  Scriptural  phrase,  on  such  subjects  as  the  origin  of  evdl, 
dissension  and  war,  justifiable  and  unjustifiable  war,  the  Great 
Tyrant  (Napoleon  of  course),  trust  in  God,  unity,  soldiers’ 
honour,  freedom  and  fatherland,  self-restraint  in  war,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  so  forth,  he  supplies  the  simplest  answers  to  the 
many  questions,  the  directest  resolutions  of  the  many  doubts, 
■  which  might  meet  a  man  in  taking  up  arms  for  his  country. 

IWe  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  style  of  this  pro¬ 
duction  : — 

‘He  who  conquereth  an  oppressor  is  a  holy  man,  and  he  who 
checketh  pride  doeth  the  work  of  God. 

‘  Such  is  the  w'ar  that  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  and  God 
in  heaven  counteth  the  drops  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein. 

‘He  that  falleth  with  the  I'oremost  in  that  combat,  and  adometh  the 
pth  of  victory,  that  man’s  descendants  are  blessed  for  generations,  and 
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his  children’s  children  dwell  in  peace  and  honour.  Ilis  memory  « 
holy  amongst  his  people,  and  his  descendants  pray  on  the  spot  where 
he  died  for  his  country. 

‘  But  he  who  tighteth  for  tyrants,  and  draweth  the  murderous  sword 
against  the  right,  his  name  is  siccursed  amongst  his  people,  and  his  re¬ 
membrance  fadeth  away  from  among  men. 

‘  He  is  accursed  in  the  place  where  the  ravens  assemble  themselves, 
and  his  honour  is  blasted  on  the  gallows  tree. 

‘  And  he  who  goeth  forth  to  oppress  freedom,  and  to  enslave  the 
innocent  folk,  that  man  raiseth  the  sword  against  the  Lord  God,  and 
He  that  seudeth  His  lightnings  from  heaven  shall  smite  him  down.’ 

After  pointinor  out  the  sin  of  mere  mercenary  soldiering, 
and  the  error  made  in  supposing  military  honour  to  be  higher 
than  any  other,  he  says : — 

‘  There  is  only  one  kind  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  that  is  the  same 
for  every  man  on  earth. 

‘  I  will  teach  you  what  true  soldiers’  honour  is. 

‘A  brave  soldier  and  warrior  will  tight  to  the  death  for  his  rightful 
king  and  master,  and  for  the  ssifetyand  honour  of  his  country.  A  brave 
soldier  will  love  his  tiitherland  and  lei  low-countrymen  above  all  things, 
and  gladly  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  the  sake  of  his  endan¬ 
gered  country. 

‘A  brave  soldier  will  always  have  God  before  his  eyes,  and  God’s 
law  written  in  his  heart,  so  that  no  power  shall  compel  him  to  act 
against  the  law  of  God. 

‘  A  hrove  soldier  will  not  boast  himself  for  the  sake  of  worldly  fame, 
nor  be  piijj'ed  vp  with  vanity,  but  faithfidness  to  his  fatherland  will  k 
his  hiyhest  ylory,  and  a  rptiel  courage  his  brightest  ornament' 

One  other  juiint  in  his  patriotic  writings  may  be  noted,  the 
absolute  unselfishness  with  which  he  gives  honour  where 
honour  is  due,  even  though  to  do  so  he  has  to  yield  up  old 
prejudices  and  modify  old  judgments.  If  he  was  outspoken 
always  in  his  opinions,  fearless  of  giving  offenee  where  he  felt  t 
frankness  to  be  needed,  he  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  I 
had  a  perfect  exultation  in  giving  j)raise  where  it  was  deserved,  t 
We  have  but  to  read  his  songs  of  Schill,  of  Jlliielier,  of  | 
Gneisenau,  of  Seharnhorst,  of  Stein,  of  ‘  the  valiant  King  of  ’ 
‘  Prussia,’  to  see  how  fully  he  could  abandon  himself  to  the 
fine  imj)ulse  of  generous  appreciation. 

But  we  must  bring  our  paper  to  a  close.  We  have  lingered 
perhaps  too  long  over  the  earlier  half  of  his  life,  but  after  all  . 
it  was  the  part  of  his  existence  and  the  time  of  his  activity 
most  influential  upon  the  opinions  and  character  of  men  in  the 
great  crisis  of  German  history  in  which  we  stand  to-day.  Our 
notice  must  be  brief  of  the  remaining  portion  of  his  long  career. 
After  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  his  banishment  to  Elba,  and  the 
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brief  history  of  the  Hundred  Days,  Arndt  removed  to  Bonn, 
where  he  undertook  the  Professorship  of  History  in  the  newlv- 
founded  and  now  famous  university.  He  there  married  his 
second  wife,  a  sister  of  Schleiermaeher,  and  built  the  pleasant 
house  known  to  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  as  it  stands  on  the 
Koblenzer  Alice,  surrounded  by  the  garden  his  own  hands  used 
to  cultivate,  and  looking  over  the  broad  Khine  as  it  flows  down 
from  Kdnigswinter,  reflecting  on  its  bosom  the  beautiful  Sieben- 
gebirge.  Would  we  had,  as  far  as  the  external  history  of  this 
true  patriot  goes,  no  further  word  of  sorrow  or  of  suttering  to  tell ; 
that  we  could  feel  that  in  such  a  post  and  such  a  jilace  he  had 
found,  with  the  approval  and  the  thankfulness  of  his  country, 
the  peace  and  contentment  he  deserved.  But  he  had  yet  to 
learn  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Prussian  Government.  He 
obtained  his  post,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  autumn  of  1817 ; 
in  1818,  startled  and  depressed  by  the  unworthy  tendencies 
he  already  saw  to  be  gaining  ground  in  political  circles,  he 
published  the  fourth  part  of  his  ‘  Geist  der  Zeit,’  and  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  before  the  reaction  of  the  time.  He  pub¬ 
lished  his  book,  appealing  to  the  incontrovertible  examples  of 
the  past,  to  warn  men  from  the  dangers  of  the  future ;  fierce 
and  firm  and  fiery  as  ever,  the  honest  man  delivered  his  con¬ 
science  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  time  which  he  exposed  was  against 
him.  In  January,  1819,  an  order  of  the  Cabinet,  censuring 
him  for  his  writing,  as  unsuitable  to  his  calling  as  an  instructor 
of  youth,  tlireatened  him  with  deprivation  of  his  post,  unless, 
in  fact,  he  would  consent  to  wear  a  muzzle.  Worse  was  to 
come.  His  papers  were  seized  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  oflice.  A 
80-called  state-trial  followed,  conducted  in  the  most  unfair  and 
irregular  manner,  which  dragged  its  slow  length  along  till  the 
summer  of  1822.  It  proved  nothing  against  him,  but  it  ac¬ 
quitted  him  of  nothing ;  his  papers  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  police,  and  he  himself  was  still  condemned  to  inactivity. 
For  one  and  twenty  years !  He  was  fifty  when  his  post  was 
given ;  he  exercised  his  office  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  only 
when  over  threescore  years  and  ten  was  it  permitted  to  one 
of  the  truest  patriots  that  ever  lived,  to  prove  to  absolute  de¬ 
monstration  his  innocence  of  the  charge  of  disloyalty  which 
had  been  laid  upon  him.  ‘  All’s  well  that  ends  well  ’ — pos¬ 
sibly  ;  but  if  in  all  those  many  years  of  undeserved  suspicion 
and  unmurmuring  patience  his  heart  had  .broken  in  unutterable 
sorrow,  and  his  wasted  vigour  been  paralysed  in  death,  the 
world  would  have  lost  the  model  of  a  brave  and  honest  man, 
and  the  country  he  loved  and  lived  for  would  have  earned  irre- 
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parable  shame.  Happily  he  was  spared  to  clear  the  name  he 
h.ad  made,  and,  in  the  self-justification  which  the  restoration  of 
his  papers  enabled  him  to  publish,  to  show  how  deeply  rooted 
in  his  own  heart  and  life  Mere  the  principles  of  freedom, 
honour,  and  self-sacrifice,  of  trust  in  God,  and  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  suffering  which  he  had  preached  to  all  his  fellow- 
men. 

King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  ascended  the  Prussian  throne 
in  the  year  1840  ;  to  his  honour  be  it  said  that  one  of  his  first 
spontaneous  acts  was  to  restore  the  wronged  and  suffering 
Arndt  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  office ;  and  any  readers  who 
knew  Bonn  at  that  time  Avill  remcnd)er  the  jubilation  to 
which  this  tardy  reinstatement  gave  occasion.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  elected  Rector  or  Head  of  the  University  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  amidst  the  unexampled  enthusiasm  of  the  students, 
and  was  spared  to  live  another  twenty  years  in  surprising 
vigour  and  activity  of  body  and  mind,  and  to  die  as  much 
lamented  as  he  had  lived  useful  and  famous. 

W  e  saw'  him  last  in  his  ninetieth  year,  broken,  indeed,  from 
what  he  had  been,  as  men  must  be  who  pass  so  far  the  allotted 
span  of  life,  but  still  a  marvel  of  vitality  and  faith  and  hearti¬ 
ness.  And  even  then  there  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  him  upon 
earth.  His  ninetieth  birthday  w'as  the  occasion  of  rejoicings 
and  congratulations  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  great 
Fatherland.  Deputations  of  every  sort,  bands  of  military 
music  heading  a  great  procession  of  soldiers,  civilians,  faculties, 
students,  professors;  rapturous  acclamations,  answered  by  a 
last  burning  speech  from  the  soul-stirred  veteran  himself ;  mul¬ 
titudinous  gifts  from  anonymous  donors,  and  numberless  tele¬ 
grams  in  honour  of  the  day ;  such  were  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  moved  the  aged  Arndt  to  the  deej>est  de{)th  of  his  com- 
j)rehensive  heart.  This  was  on  the  26th  of  December,  1859. 
Before  the  end  of  the  following  month  another  vast  proces¬ 
sion,  less  jubilant  but  as  im])resslve,  followed  the  dead  hero 
to  his  quiet  grave,  and  over  his  rest  crowds  of  sorrowing  coni- 
])atriots  sang  one  of  his  own  touching  hymns. 

Thus  simple,  brave,  and  honest,  without  pride  or  pomp  or 
wealth,  yet  rich  in  peace,  in  honour,  and  his  country’s  love, 
this  remarkable  man  lived  and  died.  ‘  He  rests  from  his 
‘  labours:’  and  we  have  but  to  lo(»k  around  to-day,  and  see  how, 
reflected  in  the  conduct  of  countless  myriads  of  his  people,  the 
spirit  that  moved  him  is  moving,  to  add  the  additional  words 
the  Scripture  suggests — ‘  aiul  his  works  do  follow  him.’ 
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Airr.  VI.  —  1.  Prehistoric  Times,  as  iUustrnted  hij  Ancient 
ftemains  and  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savaqes. 
Bv  Sir  Joiix  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  2n(l  edition. 
1869. 

2.  Precis  de  Paleontohxjie  hnmaine.  Par  le  Docteur  E.  T. 
IIamy.  8vo.  Paris:  1870. 

3.  Reliquiee  Aquitanicce.  By  MM.  Lautet  and  CllRlSTY. 

4t(*.  1863  70. 

4.  The  Primitire  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  By  SvEX 
XiLSSox.  Edited  by  Sir  .loiix  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  London:  1868. 

5.  Stone  Monuments,  Tumuli,  and  Ornaments  of  Remote  A(jes, 
until  remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
By  J.  B.  Waring.  Folio.  London:  1870. 

^11 E  intellectual  activity  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  shown 
in  no  respect  more  strongly  than  by  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  new  sciences  are  springinj^  up  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  During  the  first  half  of  it  the  knowledge  of  the  earth 
gradually  advanced  from  a  mere  speculation  into  a  science, 
governed  by  as  strict  laws  as  any  of  its  sisters,  and  in  the  later 
])eriod  which  has  intervened  the  promoters  of  this  science 
have  been  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  geological 
frontier  that  looks  towards  history.  The  historians,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  carefully  analysing  their  title-deeds, 
and  sifting  the  certain  from  the  fabulous,  with  a  self-denying 
criticism  that  refuses  to  allow  that  the  eonnected  thread  of 
I  our  history  can  be  traced  further  back  than  the  English  in- 
I  vasion,  and  rejects  the  mythical  stories  which  profess  to  con- 
I  nect  our  country  with  the  continent  before  that  time.  It 
!  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  from  Ca*sar’s  first  landing  down 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Koman  legions,  there  are  incidental 
;  notices  of  Britain,  but  they  are  merely  Isolated  rays  of  light 
,<  which  make  the  darkness  of  our  ignorance  the  more  visible. 

*  We  do  not  even  know  whether  the  Homan  jn'ovincials  in 
Britain  spoke  Celtic  or  Latin,  or  a  patois  between  the  two, 
nor  even  the  gods  that  they  worshipped.  Strictly  s])eaking, 
therefore,  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  sequence  of  events 
from  the  .time  of  the  English  invasion,  which  is  the  only  fixed 
point  that  divides  our  history  from  a  confused  jumble  of 
isolated  statements,  hopelessly  imbedded  in  fiction.  If  the 

I  historical  boundary  be  stretched  as  far  as  possible,  it  does  not 
extend  further  back  in  Britain  than  the  landing  of  Cassar,  nor 
in  (jaul  than  the  conquest  by  the  Legions,  nor  in  Germany  than 
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the  first  contact  with  the  Koman  arms,  nor  in  Scandinavia 
than  the  date  of  the  Sagas.  All  out  of  its  reach,  ‘  the  speech- 
‘  less  past’  of  jNIr.  Palgrave,  was,  till  lately,  given  up  as 
hopeless  by  one  class  of  minds,  while  by  another  and  more 
sanguine  class  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
wildest  speculations  and  day-dreams.  Now  prehistoric  archieo- 
logy,  the  youngest  of  the  sciences,  comes  forward  to  claim 
this  no-man’s-land  as  her  own  province,  with  all  the  vigour,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  faults,  of  youth.  New  works  on  the  pre- 
liistoric  period  are  rapidly  being  published  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Euro])e.  An  international  eougress  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  and  the  comparison  of  work  done  in  different 
regions,  has  been  held  for  four  years  in  Turin,  Paris,  Norwich, 
and  Coi)enhagen,  and  woidd  have  met  at  Bologna  this  autumn, 
had  not  the  unfortunate  war  compelled  the  French  and  German 
savants  to  exchange  the  pen  for  the  sword.  The  facts  already 
accumulated  are  many  in  number  aud  of  high  importance,  and 
have  been  classified  by  the  Danish  antiquaries,  and  especially  by 
Nilsson,  Worsaae  and  Thomsen,  according  to  the  three  ages 
of  Lucretius,  characterised  respectively  by  the  presence  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron.  In  our  own  country  two  eminent  observers 
have  apj)roached  the  subject  from  two  difterent  directions.  Sir 
diaries  Lyell*  has  taken  up  the  geological  end  of  the  narrative, 
and  shown  with  a  master’s  hand  the  relation  of  his  science  to 
jirehistoric  arclueology,  Avhile  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  present 
work,  ado})ting  the  method  of  Cuvier  in  his  restoration  of 
fossil  mammals,  has  instituted  a  comparison  of  the  prehistoric 
traces  of  man  found  in  Europe  with  the  implements  and 
weapons  still  in  use  by  various  races  of  men.  Among  the 
works  published  on  the  Continent,  that  of  Dr.  Hamy,  intended 
to  follow  up  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  line  of  inquiry,  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  for  ability  and  caution.  We  propose  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  results  of  prehistoric  archmology,  and  to  show 
how  far  they  occupy  the  ground  between  geology  and  history. 
The  subject  bristles  with  problems  of  the  deepest  interest. 
What  kind  of  man  first  set  foot  in  Euro|)e?  and  by  what  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  Avas  he  environed?  Can  Ave  trace  any  steady 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  from  his  first  advent  to  the 
present  day  ?  What  Avas  the  ciA’ilisation  of  the  dAvellers  in 
the  region  north  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  during  the  time 
that  the  banks  of  the  Eujdirates  and  the  Nile  and  the  shores  t 
of  the  Mediterranean  AA’ere  the  seats  of  mighty  empires?  These  ■ 
are  a  fcAv  of  the  questions  Avhich  thrust  themselves  prominently 
forAvard. 

*  Antiquity  of  Man,  8vo.,  18G3. 
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It  will  be  necessary  before  we  plunge  into  the  subject  to 
devote  some  little  sjiuce  to  the  classification  used  b\'  archeo¬ 
logists,  because  it  has  very  generally  been  misunderstood  and 
excited  much  hostile  criticism.  Sir  John  Lubbock  follows  the 
Danish  antiiiuarics  in  adojiting  the  division  of  prehistoric  time 
into  three  ages — of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.  The  first  of  these 
he  divides  into  two  ilistinct  ages,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  France  and  Britain  of  human  implements 
associated  with  the  extinct  mammalia.  These  four  great 
divisions  arc  as  follows : — 

‘  I.  Tliivt  of’  the  Drift ;  wlien  man  shared  tlie  possession  of  Europe 
with  the  mammoth,  tlie  cave-bear,  tlie  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  and 
other  extinct  animals.  This  we  may'  call  the  “  Pa!a;olithic”  period. 

‘II.  The  later  or  polished  Stone  Age ;  a  period  characterised  by' 
beautiful  weaixms  and  instruments  made  of  Hint  and  other  kinds  of 
stone ;  in  which,  however,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  knowledge  of  any 
metal,  excepting  gold,  which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for 
ornaments.  This  we  may  call  the  “  Neolithic”  period. 

‘  III.  The  Bronze  Age,  in  which  bronze  was  used  lor  arms  and  cut¬ 
ting  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

‘  IV.  The  Iron  Age,  in  which  that  metal  had  superseded  bronze  for 
ann.s,  axes,  knive.s,  Ac. ;  bronze,  however,  still  being  in  common  use  for 
ornaments,  and  freipiently  also  for  the  handles  of  swords  and  arms, 
thougli  never  for  the  blades.’  (P.  2.) 

An  ingeniou.s  critic  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  lleview  ’*  argues 
against  this  classification  with  apparently'  but  a  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  evidence  on  w’hich  it  is  based.  lie 
complains  that  it  is  too  simple ;  ‘  that  it  overlooks  the  existence 
‘  of  different  races  of  mankind,  endowed  with  different  qualities 
‘  and  capabilities,  and  assumes  that  they  w'ere  at  all  times 
‘  governed  by  the  hard  logic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 
‘  Teutonic  countries  of  Europe.’  He  finds  fault  with  ‘  the 
‘  quiet  sequence  of  events  which  the  Danish  classification  pre- 
‘  sumes,’and  protests  against  the  ‘  peaceful  progress  ’  presented 
by  the  industry  of  Copenhagen  or  Manchester  at  the  jiresent 
day  being  enqiloyed  as  the  standard  to  be  applied  to  these 
long-forgotten  times.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  critic  did  not 
give  references  to  the  works  on  arclucology  in  which  such 
assumptions  are  made.  Sir  John  Lubbock  certainly  does  not 
give  the  slightest  ground  for  the  charge.  iM.  Nilsson  in  his 
works  does  not  jiresume  any  ‘  jieaceful  progress,’  nor  that  the 
ancient  dwellers  in  Denmark  were  of  the  same  Aryan  race  as 
the  present  inhabitants ;  he  leaves  the  first  altogether  an  open 
question,  and  states,  with  reference  to  the  second,  that  at  one 
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time  the  Laps  had  possession  of  the  country.*  Nor  is  the 
critic  more  happy  in  his  argument  from  the  survival  of  customs. 
It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  fact  that  religious  beliefs  and 
habits  are  endowed  wdth  an  extraordinary  vitality,  such  as 
Paganism  in  the  Church  of  the  south  of  Europe,  that  stone 
would  come  back  into  everyday  use  in  the  Bronze  and  Iron 
ages  to  the  exclusion  of  those  two  metals,  unless  they  could 
no  longer  be  obtained.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in 
bronze  in  ancient  times,  and  the  abundance  of  the  ores  of  iron, 
render  such  an  accident  improbable;  and  even  if  it  did  happen, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Icelandic  colonists  in  Green¬ 
land,  the  form  of  the  implements  would  prove  the  previous 
knowledge  of  metal.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
use  of  stone  survived  in  religious  ceremonial,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  civil  dress  in  our  sacerdotal  vestments,  long 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  for  ordinary  purposes.  Flint 
flakes  have  been  discovered  in  Roman  graves  in  Britain,!  at 
least  as  late  as  the  days  of  Hadrian,  and  they  have  been  found 
also  in  the  foundation  of  the  king’s  palace  at  Khorsabad.} 

Again,  the  use  of  stone  is  not  supposed  by  any  archa:o- 
logists  to  have  been  suddenly  displaced  by  that  of  bronze,  or 
the  bronze  by  that  of  iron.  The  poorer  class  must  have  been 
content  for  a  long  time  to  use  the  one,  while  the  richer  only 
used  the  other.  The  ages  of  iron,  bronze,  and  of  polished 
stone  may  have  been  going  on  side  by  side  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  at  the  same  point  of  time.  By  the  term  ‘  age  ’  Sir 
John  Lubbock  simply  means  that  a  definite  succession  can  be 
traced  of  men  who  used  rude  unpolished  stone  weapons,  of  men 
who  used  polished  stone  and  were  ignorant  of  metals,  of  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  bronze  and  ignorant  of  iron,  and, 
lastly,  of  men  who  used  iron  for  those  purposes  to  which  it  was 
best  fitted.  And  this  sequence  can  be  traced,  not  in  one  or  two 
isolated  spots,  but  throughout  nearly  the  Avhole  of  Europe.  It 
may  be,  that  while  Scandinavia  was  in  the  Neolithic  age,  the 
bronze  was  gradually  finding  its  way  northward,  and  probably 
Avliile  bronze  or  stone,  or  both,  were  used  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  iron  Avas  knoAvn  in  the  centres  of  civilisation,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  idea  that  these  ages  are 
hard  and  fast  chronological  divisions  has  not  been  entertained, 
to  our  knoAvledge,  by  any  Avriter  on  the  subject. 

*  Nilsson,  ‘Stone  Age,’  pp.  201-202. 

■I  On  a  Ki)maiio-liritish  Cemetery  at  Hardham,  Sussex.  Archseol. 
Col.,  1863, 

!  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archa:ology.  Paris,  vol. 
1867. 
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Since  we  have  answered  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  the  received  classification,  we  may  proceed  to  test  our 
knowletlge  about  the  first  or  Pahcolithic  age,  which  lies  alto¬ 
gether  within  the  frontier  of  geology.  Dr.  llamy,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  French  arclueologists,  believes  that  man  was 
living  in  Europe  during  the  remote  jjeriod  known  as  the 
Miocene,  because  certain  rude  flint  imjdements  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Thenay,  and  because  peculiar 
striie  and  notches  have  been  observed  on  the  bones  of  a  large 
extinct  cetacea,  the  Halitherum,  found  in  the  Faluns  of 
Puancc.  It  has  not,  however,  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  flint  implements  were  not  ultimately  derived  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  are  strewn  about  in  great 
profusion,  nor  has  it  been  clearly  proved  that  the  marks  on  the 
bones  could  not  have  been  caused  by  other  agency  than  that 
of  man.  While,  therefore,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Ilamy  that  the 
climate  at  the  time  was  warm  enough  for  man  to  have  lived  in 
France,  we  cannot  admit  that  any  indisputable  traces  of  his 
presence  have  yet  been  met  with  in  any  of  the  JMiocene 
deposits. 

Nor  is  the  testimony  of  man’s  appearance  during  the  next 
or  Pleiocene  Period  of  a  higher  value.  M.  Desnoyers* 
believes  that  he  has  met  with  traces  of  the  existence  of  man 
at  this  time  in  some  peculiarly  scratched  and  grooved  bones 
of  Elephos  ineridionalis,  from  St.  Prest,  near  Chartres.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  however,  thought  it  likely  that  the  marks  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  teeth  of  a  large  extinct  beaver,  the 
Trogonthere,  found  in  the  same  place ;  and  he  placed  some  recent 
bones  in  the  cage  of  the  porcupines  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
to  see  the  result  of  their  gnawing.  This  ingenious  experiment 
showed  that  the  marks  in  question  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  rodents,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  man.  M.  Desnoyers’ 
proof,  therefore,  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  that  man  was 
living  in  France  during  the  Pleiocene  period,  although  there  is 
no  assignable  cause  Avhy  he  should  not  have  been.  The  striae 
on  the  bones  found  in  the  Val  d’Arno,  and  considered  both  by 
M.  Lartet  and  Dr.  Ilamy  to  have  been  made  by  the  hand 
of  man,  fall  also  into  the  same  doubtful  category. 

We  must  now  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geological  changes 
which  heralded  the  advent  of  man  into  Europe,  and  which 
brought  about  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  he  lived. 

During  the  Pleiocene  epoch,  the  mainland  of  Europe 
stretched  far  out  beyond  Britain  into  the  Atlantic,  and  sujs- 

•  Coniptes  rendus,  8  juin  1868. 
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ported  herds  of  deer  allied  to  the  Axis  and  Rusa,  now  found  only 
in  the  hot  countries  of  the  East,  the  mastodon  and  the  sabre- 


toothed  tiger,  the  gigantic  Plephn.s  meridionalis,  and  sundry 
kinds  of  antelopes.  The  jwesence  of  these  animals  necessarily 
im])Iies  that  the  climate  at  that  time  was  warmer  than  at  the 
present  day.  The  crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  perhaps 
the  Forest-bed  of  those  counties  that  has  furnished  so  many 
wondrous  forms  of  extinct  mammalia,  are  the  only  traces  of 
this  state  of  things  in  Rritain  ;  but  deposits  of  this  age  occupy 
wide  areas  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

At  the  close  of  the  I’leiocene  ej)och,  the  climate  in  Europe 
gradually  became  colder ;  and  while  this  was  going  on,  the 
continent,  north  of  a  line  passing  through  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  straight  through  North  Germany  and  far  into  Russia, 
slowly  sank  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea.  These  cliinatal 
and  geographical  changes  continued  until  Rritain  was  reduced 
to  an  archipelago,  Scandinavia  Avas  an  island,  and  glaciers 
slid  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  to  float  off  as  bergs, 
laden  with  the  rocks  and  other  detritus  Avhich  cover  our  hills 
and  valleys  north  of  the  Thames  like  a  great  tattered  mantle. 
While  the  conditions  of  life  were  thus  being  changed  in 
Europe,  the  animals  fitted  for  a  Avarm  climate  Avere  compelled 
to  retreat  soutliAvards  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
some,  such  as  the  mastodon,  became  extinct.  The  period  of 
depression  of  northern  Euroj)e,  or  the  (dlacial  period,  forms  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation  in  the  region  where  the  boulder  clay 
is  found.  In  the  countries  south  of  the  line  above  mentioned, 
Avhere  the  land  Avas  above  Avater,  and  consequently  could  not 
be  traversed  by  icebergs,  the  Prcglacial  or  Pleiocene  strata 
gradually  pass  into  the  Postglacial  or  Quaternary,  Avithout  any 
sharp  boundary,  and  the  animal  remains  afford  the  only  key 
to  the  age  of  the  deposits.  At  last  the  sinking  of  the  land 
ceased,  and  a  corresponding  elevation  took  place,  until  Rritain 
formed  again  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  tempera¬ 
ture,  however,  still  continued  to  be  very  severe.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Cumbria,  Lancashire 
and  Derbyshire,  Avere  covered  with  enormous  masses  of  ice, 
like  those  in  Greenland,  that  have  left  indisputable  traces  of 
their  presence  in  the  moraines,  and  the  smooth  and  polished 
surfaces  of  rocks  over  Avhich  they  passed.  It  is  indeed  very 
j)ossible  that  the  elevation  of  northern  Europe  took  place 
during  the  Glacial  period,  and  that  these  insulated  areas,  full 
of  traces  of  glacier  action,  are  merely  rags  and  tatters  of  a 
vast  sheet  of  ice  that  covered  nearly  the  Avhole  of  central  and 
northern  Europe.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  that  glaciers  continued  to  occupy  certain  spots  in 
Britain*  and  France,!  such  as  North  Wales  and  Auvergne, 
after  the  glacial  submergence,  and  during  the  time  that  the 
characteristic  animals  of  the  Quaternary,  or  Postglacial,  or  Post- 
pleiocene  epoch  were  living  in  those  countries.^ 

These  physical  changes  naturally  caused  a  revolution  in  the 
animal  life.  Driven  from  their  ancient  homes  in  northern  Asia 
bv  the  intense  severity  of  the  cold,  or  allured  by  the  favour¬ 
able  conditions  of  life  in  Europe,  the  reindeer,  musk-sheep, 
mammoth,  the  great  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  glutton,  and  the 
lemming  spread  through  the  whole  continent  north  of  a  line 
passing  through  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  attesting  by  their 
very  presence  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Some  of  them  even 
passed  the  Alps,  and  one,  the  mammoth,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  showers  of  volcanic  ash  that 
now  constitute  the  Seven  Hills.  The  animals,  however,  w'hich 
inhabited  Europe  before  their  advent  did  not  disappear  en 
masse,  but  only  those  which  were  delicately  constituted,  and 
which  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
life.  The  Elephas  antiquus,  two  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  and  the  hip¬ 
popotamus  ranged  at  least  as  far  north  as  Britain ;  and  their 
remains  lie  in  the  bone  caves  and  river  deposits,  along  with 
those  of  the  arctic  invaders.  Their  true  home,  nevertheless, 
was  Southern  Europe.  The  red-deer  also  survived,  and  the 
horses  continued  to  live  in  vast  herds.  Another  group  of 
animals  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene,  from  a  quarter  of 
which  we  are  ignorant — the  lion,  the  cave-bear,  the  cave- 
hyaena,  and  the  Irish  elk ;  while  the  bison  and  the  Saiga  an¬ 
telope  probably  came  from  the  temperate  zone  of  Siberia.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  is  mistaken  in  referring  any  of  the  fossils  from 
the  Norwich  crag  to  the  bison.  Those  to  which  he  alludes 
belong  most  probably  to  the  urus,  the  Pleiocene  ancestor  of 
our  larger  domestic  breeds  of  cattle. 

Such  was  the  strange  intermixture  of  animal  life  during  the 
Quaternary  period.  The  remains  of  creatures  now  only  capable 
of  living  in  a  severe  climate  lie  side  by  side  with  those  dwelling 
now  only  in  hot  regions,  the  reindeer  and  the  musk-sheep  with 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  hyajna.  Sir  John  Lubbock  explains 
the  presence  of  these  two  groups  of  animals  by  the  hypothesis 
that  they  belong  to  different  periods  and  to  two  different  condi- 


*  See  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.  Edinburgh  New 
Phil.  Journ.  18G0.  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  London,  18C9,  p.  209. 
t  Materiaux  pour  I’Histoire  de  rilonnne,  1869,  p.  876. 
t  British  Postglacial  Mammals,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  1869. 
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tions  of  climate,  one  wanner  than  the  present  and  tlie  other 
colder.  Were  this  the  true  explanation,  we  shoidd  expect  to 
find  the  remains  lying  in  two  distinct  series,  instead  of  bein® 
jrreserved  in  intimate  association  with  each  other,  and  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  condition.  If  M.  D’Archiac’s  and  M.  Laitet’s 
view  be  correct  that  the  (Quaternary  climate  was  comparatively 
warm,  how  can  the  presence  of  the  arctic  mammalia  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  ?  The  pi’oblem  may  easily  be  ex|)lained  by  an 
appeal  to  the  physical  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time.  Since 
the  land  extended  at  that  time  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  liritain,  and  being  a  far  larger  and 
more  compact  mass  than  at  the  present  day,  the  climatal  ex¬ 
tremes  must  have  been  greater.  The  summer  heat  must  have 
been  more  intense,  and  the  winter  cold  more  severe.  The 
soundings  in  the  ^lediterranean  by  Admiral  Spratt,  coupled 
with  the  discovery  of  African  mammalia  in  the  bone  caves 
of  Sicily  and  Malta,  prove  that  Africa  extended  as  far  as 
those  two  Islands,  and  that  the  Mediterranean  was  dimi¬ 
nished  to  a  chain  of  small  land-locked  seas.  By  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  the  ])resent  cooling  and  equalising  effect  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  temj)erature  would  then  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  a  heate<l  mass  of  land  so  near  the  tropics  could 
not  fail  to  influence  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  summer 
heat  of  the  European  continent.  That  the  winter  cold  at  the 
time  was  very  severe,  we  have  conclusive  proof,  not  merely 
from  the  animals,  but  also  from  the  ice-borne  blocks  of  stone 
in  the  river-deposits  in  which  they  occur.  The  climatal  ex¬ 
tremes  must  necessarily  follow  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
they  would  necessarily  cause  animals  belonging  to  two  different 
zoological  provinces  to  be  intermingled.  In  the  winter,  as  the 
temperature  gradually  became  lowered,  the  arctic  mammalia 
would  creep  southward,  just  as  they  do  at  the  j)resent  day  in 
the  great  plains  of  Siberia  and  North  America.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  animals  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate  would  gradually 
advance  northwards,  and  thus  every  season  there  would  be  a 
continual  swinging  to  and  fro  over  the  same  area  of  the  two 
groups  of  animals,  and  their  remains  would  be  swept  down  by 
the  rivers  and  deposited  pt-le  mHe  together.  The  area  over 
w'hich  this  double  migration  took  place  is  ascertained  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  The  denizens  of  the  south 
did  not  advance  further  north  than  the  meridian  of  Yorkshire, 
nor  did  the  arctic  invaders  penetrate  far  beyond  the  line  of  the 
All  )s  and  Pyrenees.  Mr.  Prestwich  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
the  presence  of  the  hippopotamus  by  suj)posing  that,  like  the 
mammoth,  it  had  a  covering  of  hair  and  wool,  as  a  defence 
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jgalnst  the  cold.  Even  if  we  admit  this  to  be  true,  the  fact 
that,  in  tlie  (Quaternary  winter,  our  rivers  were  covered  up 
with  ice,  would  prove  this  aquatic  animal  could  not  have  dwelt 
in  our  country  throughout  the  year. 

We  owe  this  picture  of  the  condition  of  Quaternary  Europe 
to  the  unceasing  labours  of  naturalists  and  geologists,  from  the 
time  of  Cuvier  down  to  the  present  day,  and  especially  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  the  lamented  Dr.  Falconer. 
Each  detail  has  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  subjected  to 
the  strictest  criticism.  The  idea  of  a  great  diluvial  flood,  or 
cataclysm,  that  devastated  the  whole  of  Europe  and  extermi¬ 
nated  the  animals,  has  now  long  been  given  up  by  the  savants 
of  England  and  Germany,  partly  because  all  the  pre-existent 
animals  were  not  destroyed,  and  partly  because  the  trans|)ortcd 
blocks  of  stone  and  other  traces  of  the  operation  of  a  great 
moving  force  are  now  clearly  assignable  to  the  action  of  glaciers 
and  icebergs.  It  still,  however,  lingers  in  France.  M.  Figuier, 
the  compiler  of  a  highly  popular  elementary  work,  places  this 
great  catastrophe  at  the  end  of  the  (Quaternary  period.* 

We  now  come  to  the  advent  of  Paheolithic  man  u|)on  the 
scene.  The  discovery  that  man  was  living  at  the  same  time 
with  the  extinct  mammalia  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  made 
by  M.  Iloucher  de  Perthes  many  years  before,  was  fully  re¬ 
cognised  in  1859,  as  well  as  the  full  significance  of  the  flint 
implements  found  in  Kent’s  Hole,  so  far  back  as  1834,  by  the 
Rev.  .1.  McEnery,  and  of  those  found  in  the  caves  of  Liege 
about  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  Schmerling.  The  rudely-chij)i)ed 
flint  implements  that  rested  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of 
the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  lion,  and  reindeer, 
in  the  undisturbed  higher  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
proved  that  the  maker  of  them  was  a  contemporary  of  those 
animals.  Similar  discoveries  in  England  and  Spain  showed 
that  the  same  kind  of  savage  people  occujned  the  south  and 
east  of  our  island,  and  passed  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  The  river-gravels  of  France  and  Pingland  have 
altogether  furnished  about  five  thousand  of  these  rude  flint 
implements ;  and  the  number  is  not  very  remarkable,  if  we 
consider  their  massive  form  and  their  indestructible  material. 

‘  It  is  useless  to  speculate  ’  (writes  Sir  John  Lubbock)  ‘  upon  the  use 
of  these  rude  yet  venerable  weapons.  Almost  as  well  might  we  ask,  to 
what  use  could  they  not  be  applied  ?  Nuinerruis  and  specialised  as  are 
our  modern  instruments,  who  would  care  to  describe  the  exact  use  of  a 
bife?  But  the  primitive  savage  had  no  such  choice  of  weapons.  We 
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see  before  us  perhaps  the  whole  contents  of  his  workshop;  and  witi 
these  implements,  rude  as  they  seem  to  us,  he  may  have  cut  do»i 
trees,  scooped  them  out  into  canoes,  grupped  up  roots,  attacked  his 
enemies,  killed  and  cut  up  his  food,  made  holes  through  the  ice  it 
winter,  prepared  lirewood,  &c.’ 

Some  were  probably  used  in  the  hand,  while  others  were 
mounted  in  handles,  to  be  used  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
stone  axes  of  the  Australian  natives.  One  form  resembles 
closely  the  stone  scraper  with  which  the  Esquimaux  prepsre 
their  skins.  The  only  safe  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  discoveries  is,  that  savages  of  a  very  low  order  inhabited 
Europe  during  the  Quaternary  period. 

The  region  from  which  man  first  wandered  into  Europe 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  He  appeared  as  i 
stranger,  utterly  unlike  any  of  the  creatures  by  which  he  wk 
surrounded.  The  orders  to  which  they  belong  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  preceding  age.  The  horse  can  even  boast  i 
pedigree  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  in  a  right  line,  through  i 
slender  three-toed  ancestry  as  far  back  as  the  anchithere  of  the 
Eocene  period.  There  were  elephants  before  the  advent  of 
the  mammoth,  and  large  cats  before  that  of  the  lion  ;  but  man 
is  without  kith  or  kin.  From  his  delicate  organisation,  how¬ 
ever,  and  nakedness,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  came  froma 
warm  region,  just  as  the  woolly  coats  of  the  mammoth  and 
Tichorhine  rhinoceros  point  to  their  northern  derivation.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  does  not  think  it  improbable  that  he  may  have 
been  living  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  even  during  the 
Miocene  epoch ;  and  Dr.  Falconer*  considered  that  the  pro¬ 
bable  birthplace  of  man  was  to  be  found  where  food  wt< 
abundant  and  life  easy,  in  the  plains  of  India.  Succcssiu 
races  of  men  have  from  time  to  time  invaded  Europe  from  the 
south-east.  There  is  therefore  reason  for  the  belief  that  man 
arrived  in  Europe  from  the  same  quarter — ‘  from  the  birth- 
‘  place  of  the  nations,’  the  mysterious  garden  of  Eden. 

Eut  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  spot  from  Avhich  maul 
migrated  into  Europe,  we  are  still  more  uncertain  of  the  exact  g 
date  of  his  appearance.  We  can  only  say  that  the  strata  in  - 
which  his  remains  are  found  w'ere  deposited  by  ancient  rivers " 
before  the  formation  of  the  present  valleys.  The  river  Somme  - 
has  cut  its  w’ay  down  one  hundred  feet  since  the  first  appear-  ^ 
ance  of  man  in  that  region  ;  a  result  which  must  have  demanded  _ 
an  enormous  time,  if  measured  by  the  almost  insensible  rate  [ 
at  which  valleys  are  now  being  excavated  in  Europe.  The  | 
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and  wi  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  also  is  occupied  by  a  bed 
ut  (low;  of  gravel  covered  with  silt  and  peat,  in  the  latter  of  which  M. 
eked  his  Boucher  de  Perthes  discovered  ‘  platforms  of  w'ood,  with  largo 
le  ice  ir  « quantities  of  bones,  stone  implements,  and  handles,  closely 
‘  resembling  those  which  come  from  the  Swiss  lake-villages, 
rs  were  ‘  These  weapons  cannot  for  an  instant  be  confounded  with  the 
I  as  tk  ‘  ruder  ones  from  the  drift  gravel.  They  are  ground  to  a 
:sembles  ‘  smooth  surface,  and  a  cutting  edge  ;  while  those  of  the  more 
prepart  ‘  ancient  types  are  merely  clii|)ped,  not  one  of  the  many  hun- 
vn  from  ‘  dreds  already  found  having  shown  the  slightest  trace  of  grind- 
ihabitd  ‘ing-  Yet  though  the  former  belong  to  the  Stone  Age,  to  a 
‘  time  so  remote  that  the  use  of  metal  was  apparently  still 
Europe  ‘  unknown  in  Western  Europe,  they  are  separated  from  the 
;d  as  I  ‘  earlier  Aveapons  of  the  upper  level  drift  by  the  Avhole  period 
i  he  was  ‘  necessary  I'or  the  excavation  of  the  Somme  valley  to  a  depth 
s  repre*  ‘  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet.’  The  valley,  therefore,  has 
boast  I  been  practically  unchanged  since  the  bottom  Avas  occupied  by 
irougha  the  users  of  polished  stone  implements.  IIoav  long  ago  that 
re  of  the  may  be  Ave  have  no  means  of  knoAving  ;  but  it  certaiidy  could 

Kent  of  not  be  less,  at  the  loAvest  estimation,  than  tAvo  thousand  years. 

3ut  mao  It  folloAVS,  therefore,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Palaeolithic 

in,  how-  weapons  buried  in  the  river-gravel,  a  hundred  feet  above,  are 
!  frorai  of  an  antiquity  enormously  greater  than  this.  It  must  be 
oth  and  adnutted,  hoAvever,  that  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream  Avas 
)n.  Sir  greater  in  the  Quaternary  period  than  noAV ;  because  the  rain 
ay  have  was  stored  up  in  the  Avinter  as  ice  and  snoAV,  and  produced 

■ing  the  destructive  thxxls  in  the  spring,  like  those  Avhich  Franklin 

the  pro-  describes  in  North  America,  and  Wrangel  in  Siberia.  The 
Aod  wii  same  mode  of  reasoning  ajiplied  to  the  implements  found  in 
iccessive  |  the  ancient  river-gravels  of  England,  such  as  those  of  Dartford 
Vomthel  Heath,  or  those  Avhich  croAvn  the  foreland  cliffs  in  the  Isle  of 
hat  man  I  ^Vight,  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  high  antiquity  of 
e  birth- f  man  in  Europe  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  extinction  of 
I  several  animals  Avhich  are  associated  Avith  his  implements,  and 
ch  man  I  the  banishment  of  others,  Avhlch  could  only  have  been  brought 
lie  exact  J  shout  by  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  that  according  to  our 
trata  in  s  experience  must  have  been  very  sIoav.  ^Ve  are  therefore  jus- 
it  rivers  f  tified  in  referring  man’s  appearance  in  Europe  to  a  very  re- 
Somme  mote  period ;  but  not  to  any  date  that  can  be  represented  by 
appear-  the  historical  unit  of  years.  In  Prehistoric  archaeology,  as  in 
‘mandedj  geology,  the  question  of  time  is  merely  the  relation  of  one 
ble  rate  |  change  to  another.  IMan,  therefore,  can  only  be  said  to  have 
e.  The !  lived  in  Europe  before  certain  well-ascertained  changes  took 
_ _  place,  that  would  necessarily  demand  a  very  long  time. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  admits  one  only  of  the  many  alleged 
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cases  of  the  association  of  the  bones  of  men  with  those  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  in  the  river-gravels.  In  1868,  INI.  Bertrand 
discovered  a  human  skull  and  bones  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
at  Clichy,  along  with  the  remains  of  mammoth,  woolly  rhino- 
ceros,  horse,  ox,  and  stag.  The  skull  was  long  and  very  thick, 
with  simple  sutures.  These  two  last  characters  are  only  found 
in  the  present  day  among  savage  tribes  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  a  head  covering,  and  with  simple,  poorly  developed 
brains.  The  leg-bone  was  peculiarly  flattened  laterally,  and 
of  the  type  known  as  platycnemic.  This  form  is  unknown 
among  any  savages  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  although  it 
occurs  in  certain  interments  of  which  presently  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak.  Dr.  Ilamy*  gives  many  other  instances 
of  human  bones  being  found  in  the  river-gravels.  A  skull  was 
discovered  at  Olmo  in  Central  Italy,  under  similar  conditions 
to  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and,  like  it,  was  of  the  long 
type.  AVith  this  exception,  we  prefer  to  follow  the  caution  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  than  to  admit  the  other  instances  cited  by 
^I.  Ilamy,  which  are  more  or  less  doubtful.  AI.  Ilamy,  how¬ 
ever,  rejects  the  celebrated  jaw  found  at  Moulin  Quignon,  and 
jwefers  to  follow  the  verdict  of  the  English,  rather  than  that  of 
the  French  savants. 

Nor  is  there  any  room  for  astonishment  that  the  bones  of 
man  should  be  very  rare  in  the  Quaternary  gravel  beds: — 

‘  So  far’  (writes  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock)  ‘as  the  drift  of  St.  Acheulis 
concerned,  the  difficulty  will  altogether  disappear,  if  we  remember  Maf 
no  trace  has  ever  been  J'viuid  of  ant/  animal  as  small  as  man.  The 
larger  and  more  solid  bones  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  ox, 
horse,  and  stag  remain,  but  every  vestige  of  the  smaller  bones  has 
perished.  No  one  supjwses  that  this  scanty  list  fairly  repre.sents  the 
mammalian  liiuna  of  this  time  and  i>lace.  When  we  find  at  St.  Aclieiil 
the  remains  of  the  wolf,  boar,  roedeer,  badger,  and  other  animals, 
which  exi.sted  during  the  Drift  period,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may 
perhaps  begin  to  wonder  at  the  entire  absence  of  human  skeletons.’ 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  numerical  inferiority 
of  man  at  the  time,  as  comj)ared  with  the  beasts,  as  well  as  the 
smallness  of  his  bones,  sufticiently  account  for  the  rarity  of 
human  skeletons  in  the  river-gravels.  The  vast  numbers, 
moreover,  of  the  hyajnas  at  the  time  would  considerably  dimi¬ 
nish  the  chances  of  the  bones  of  so  highly  organised  an  animal 
as  man  being  preserved. 

The  testimony  of  the  bone-caves  as  to  the  condition  of 
Palajolithic  man  must  now  be  considered.  The  exploration 
of  the  caves  and  rock  shelters  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vezere  and 

•  Les  Mondes,  18G9,  j).  C4. 
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the  Dordogne  in  Pcrigord,  a  region  famous  in  the  pages  of 
Froissart  for  the  brave  exploits  of  the  English,  was  carried  out 
by  the  united  labours  of  our  countryman,  ^Ir.  Christy,  and  the 
eminent  paleontologist,  M.  Lartet.*  liefore  the  former  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  zeal  in  the  work,  he  jwovided  for  the  publication 
of  the  valuable  memoirs  which  are  now  being  issued  ;  and 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  his  iiniipie  ethnological  collection 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  ten  localities  explored  throw 
most  unexpected  light  on  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
men  who  liad  formerly  lived  in  that  region.  Flakes  without 
number,  rude  stone  cutters,  awls,  lance-heads,  bainmers,  saws 
made  of  Hint  or  of  chert,  la\'  mingled,  pele  mcle,  with  bone 
needles,  sculptured  reindeer  antlers,  engraved  stones,  arrow¬ 
heads,  and  harpoons,  and  with  the  broken  remains  of  the 
animals  which  had  been  used  as  food,  of  the  reindeer,  bison, 
horse,  ibex.  Saiga  antelope,  and  the  musk-sheep.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  was  compacted  by  a  calcareous  cement  into 
a  hard  mass,  fragments  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  museums  of  Europe.  'I  bis  strange  accumulation  of 
dihris  marks,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  jilaces  where  hunters 
had  feasted,  and  the  broken  bones  and  Implements  were 
merely  refuse  cast  aside.  The  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  as 
well  as  the  burnt  stones,  show  in  each  case  the  spot  where 
the  fires  had  been  kindled.  The  reindeer  formed  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  food,  and  must  have  lived  in  enormous 
herds  at  that  time  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  severity  of 
the  climate  at  the  time  may  be  inferred  by  the  jirescnce  of  this 
animal,  as  well  as  by  the  accumulation  of  bones  on  the  spots 
on  which  man  had  fixed  his  habitation.  Indeed,  had  not  this 
been  the  case  the  decomposition  of  so  much  animal  matter 
would  have  rendered  the  place  uniidiabltable  even  by  the 
lowest  savage,  llesldes  the  animals  mentioned  above,  there 
'  were  also  the  lion,  the  cave-bear,  the  mammoth,  and  the  Irish 
L  elk.  There  were  no  traces  of  the  dog,  or  of  any  domestic 
animal,  for  Professor  Vogt  t  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  Dr. 
Rutimeyer’s  argument  in  favour  of  the  horse  and  the  reindeer 
having  passed  under  the  yoke  of  man  at  that  remote  time.  There 
'  were  no  spindle  whorls  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  spinning, 
nor  where  there  potsherds  to  show  that  these  peojile  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  pottery.  In  both  these 
'  respects  they  resemble  the  Fuegians,  Eskimos,  and  Austra- 
i  lians. 

■'  •  Reliquim  .Vijnitanicaj.  Caverncs  du  I’erigord,  8vo.,  1804. 

f  t  Matcriaux  pour  I’llistoirc  de  riloniinc,  IhOt),  p.  272. 
f  VOL.  cxxxn.  NO.  cri.xx. 
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The  most  remarkable  remains  left  behind  by  man  in  these 
caves  are  the  sculptured  reindeer  antlers,  and  the  fisfures 
enirravcd  on  fVajrnients  of  schist,  and  iii  one  case  on  ivory.  X 
well-delined  outline  of  an  ox  stands  out  from  one  jiiece  of 
antler.  A  scc(nid  has  been  carved  in  a  most  tastcfid  manner; 
a  reindeer  is  kncelin*;  down  in  an  easy  attitude,  with  its  head 
thrown  up  in  the  air  s(»  that  the  antlers  rest  on  the  shoulders, 
and  the  back  of  the  animal  forms  an  even  and  smooth  surface 
for  a  handle,  which  is  too  small  to  be  jiraspcd  by  an  average 
European.  In  a  third,  a  man  stands  close  to  a  horse’s  head, 
and  hard  by  is  a  fish  like  an  eel;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  cylinder  arc  two  heads  of  bison,  drawn  sufficiently  clearly 
to  ensure  recognition  by  anyone  who  had  ever  seen  that 
animal,  due  figure  of  an  ibex  presents  a  very  remarkable 
feature.  The  fragment  of  antler  on  which  it  is  engraved  was 
probably  broken  after  the  artist  had  commenced  his  work, 
without  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  com[)letion  of  the 
figure;  but  the  proj»ortions  are  not  sacrificed,  nor  is  the  animal 
de|)rived  of  its  hind  legs,  for  they  are  doubled  forward  unnatu¬ 
rally,  until  they  toucli  the  under  surface  of  the  body.  The 
lines  engraved  on  the  hard  sednst  are,  as  might  be  expeetd 
from  the  character  of  the  tools,  feebly  and  uncertainly  drawn. 
We  think  that  if  the  most  eminent  scul[)tor  of  our  times 
attempted  to  represent  a  figure  on  the  same  material  with  a 
fragment  of  flint,  he  would  not  produce  a  better  result.  The 
most  striking  figure  that  has  been  found  is  that  of  the  mammoth 
engraved  (»n  a  fragment  of  fossil  ivory  while  it  was  in  a  fresh 
condition.  The  ])eculiar  spiral  curvature  of  the  tusks,  and  the 
long  mane,  absent  from  all  livitig  specimens,  have  been  most 
faithfully  depicted,  and  ])rove  that  the  original  was  familiar  to 
the  eye  of  the  artist.  T'lie  discovery  of  the  whole  carciiss  of 
the  mammoth  in  northern  Siberia,  ]>r(‘served  from  decay  by  the 
intense  cidd  of  the  frozen  cliff  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  made 
us  ac(juaintcd  with  the  existence  of  the  long  hairy  mane.  Had 
not  the  mammoth  in  the  flesh  been  thus  handed  down  to  our 
eyes,  this  most  accurate  drawing  would  have  been  treated  as  a 
mere  artist's  freak. 

Arc  there  no  savage  tribes  living  in  any  part  of  the  earth 
which  may  have  been  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Perigord  ?  Absolute  certainty  we  cannot  hope 
to  obtain  on  this  point,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  amount 
almost  to  a  certainty.  We  have  seen  that  the  Iveindcer-folk 
lived  for  the  most  j>art  on  the  reindeer,  and  killed  the  niuJ- 
sheep  for  food:  does  the  country  in  which  these  two  animals 
liv  e  present  ns  with  any  tribe  possessed  with  similar  habits  and 
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these  modes  of  life  ?  Along  the  American  shore  of  the  great  Arctic 
tigures  Ocean,  in  the  regions  of  everlasting  snow,  dwells  a  race  of 
y.  A  hunters  and  fishermen,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  using 
k'ce  of  the  same  iin[)lements  throughout,  from  Behring’s  Straits  on 
[inner:  the  west  to  CJreenland  on  the  east.  Their  implements  and 
s  head  weapons  brought  home  by  our  Arctic  ex[)lorcrs  enable  us  to 
uhlers,  institute  a  comparison  with  those  found  in  the  caves.  The 
surface  harpoons  in  tlie  Ashmolean  collection  in  Oxford,  brought  over 
iverage  by  Captain  Beechey  and  Lieutenant  Harding  from  West 
s  head,  Georgia,  ai’e  identical  in  shape  ivith  those  from  Perigord. 
of  the  The  fowling-sj)ears  also  are  identical,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
clearly  inserting  the  bone  heads  of  the  spears  into  the  shaft.  But  the 
:n  that  most  remarkable  objects  yet  brought  home  from  that  district 
arkable  are  the  sculptured  bows  wliich  have  been  used  for  drilling  holes, 
red  was  |  On  these  bows  are  engraved  in  basso-relievo  the  animals  which 
.  work,  they  hunt  by  land  or  sea.  On  the  side  of  one  you  see  them 
of  the  harpooning  the  whale  from  their  skin  boats,  and  fowling ;  on  a 
animal  second  they  are  harpooning  the  walrus  and  catching  seals ; 
unnatu-  while  on  a  third  they  are  dragging  the  seals  home.  The  huts 
'.  The  in  which  they  live,  the  tethered  dogs,  the  boat  supported  on  its 
xjiccteJ  platform,  and  indeed  all  occupations  in  which  they  are  en- 
drawn.  gaged,  are  faithfully  depicted.  One  bow  is  ornamented  w’ith  a 
ir  times  large  number  of  porpoises,  while  aiiother  presents  us  with  a 
1  with  a  reindeer  hunt.  The  animals  are  being  attacked  while  they  are 
t.  The  crossing  a  ford  ;  one  of  them  is  swimming,  another  has  waded 
ainmoth  far  into  the  water,  and  the  Eskimos  in  their  boats  are  at- 
\  a  fresh  tacking  them.  A  comparison  of  these  various  sculptures  with 
and  the  :  those  in  Perigord  shows  an  identity  of  plan  and  workmanship, 
on  mist  with  this  difterence  only,  that  the  animals  familiar  to  the  hunter 
miliar  to  in  France  were  not  the  same  in  some  cases  as  those  familiar  to 
iictiss  of  the  Eskimos  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Each  scul|)- 
y  by  the  tured  the  animals  he  knew,  and  the  engravings  of  the  mammoth 
>d,  made  or  bison  are  not  found  on  the  implements  of  the  Eskimos, 
c.  Had  because  of  their  ignorance  of  those  animals;  just  as  the  whale, 
■n  to  onr  walrus,  .and  seal  w'ere  unknown  to  the  inland  dwellers  of  Peri- 
ated  as  a  gord.  In  the  case  of  the  reindeer,  the  carvings  are  precisely 
the  same  character. 

the  earth  An  appeal  to  the  h.abits  of  these  two  people,  separated  by 
he  cave  such  a  wide  interval  of  space  and  time,  also  shows  a  similar 
lot  hoi«  identity.  The  method  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the 
»  amount  bones  of  animals  around  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  habit 
deer-folt  l  of  splitting  the  bones  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow',  is  the  same 
le  musk-  in  both.  The  same  stone  scrapers  prove  that  both  dressed 
)  aiiiinah  .  their  hides  in  the  same  manner,  while  the  needles  prove  that 
abits  and  :  they  were  sew  n  together  probably  in  a  very  similar  fashion. 
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The  AVcst  Gcorjiians  made  their  knives  of  walrus  tooth,  and 
ornamented  them  with  the  carvinojs  of  the  spinal  eoluinn  of 
fishes ;  the  people  in  Perifjord  used  antlers  of  reindeer,  orna¬ 
mented  Avlth  figures  of  that  animal.  A  groat  many  of  the 
smaller  implements  of  both  peojde  are  absolutely  the  same  in 
material  and  form,  lioth  people  were  small  of  stature,  for  the 
handle  of  the  dagger  from  Dordogne  is  so  small  that  it  can 
only  be  grasped  by  three  fingers  of  ordinary  size.  The  few 
remains  of  man  amidst  the  relics  of  feasts  in  Perigord,  evince 
the  same  disregard  of  sepulture,  as  the  skulls  lying  about  with 
numerous  bones  of  walrus,  seal,  dog,  bear,  and  fox  in  an  Es¬ 
kimos  camp  in  Igloolik,  which  Captain  I^yon  carried  off  with¬ 
out  the  least  objection  on  the  ])art  of  the  relatives  of  the 
dead.  All  these  facts  can  hardly  be  mere  coincidences,  caused 
by  both  ))eoj)lcs  leading  a  savage  life  under  much  the  same 
cireumstanccs,  but  afford  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  Eskimos 
of  North  Anm*-iea  ai'e  connected  by  blood  with  the  Keindeer- 
folk  of  Acjuitaine.  Nor  indeed  is  there  anything  very  stranje 
in  the  idea  that  a  people  now  confined  to  the  Arctic  regions 
of  North  America  should  have  lived  in  the  south  of  France, 
for  one  of  the  animals — the  mnsk-shee|) — has  retreated  from 
Europe  and  Asia  northwards  and  eastwards,  leaving  its  remains 
behind  in  Siberia  to  mark  the  line  of  its  retreat,  and  even  in 
America  is  goitig  farther  and  farther  north  every  day.  In  a 
word,  though  the  evidence  that  would  ])rove  the  dwellers  in 
Perigord  to  have  been  Eskimos  is  circumstantial,  it  amounts 
to  more  than  a  probability. 

Similar  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in  the  caves  of 
Pelgium.*  In  our  own  country  Kent’s  Ilolef  has  yielded  i 
implements,  some  of  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
from  the  river-gravels,  while  others  are  identical  in  shape  with 
those  of  Pch-igord.  In  Wookey  IloleJ  also,  near  Wells,  flint 
implements  of  the  same  tyjje  occur.  In  both  these  caves 
the  reindeer  is  very  abundant,  and  the  mammoth,  bison,  cave- 
bear,  and  woolly  rhinoceros  are  by  no  means  rare.  In  the 
caves  of  Sicily§  Dr.  Falconer  obtained  evidence  that  a  flint-  i 
using  people  had  inhabited  that  island  at  the  same  time  as  " 
the  Afriean  elephant,  and  an  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros. 

M.  I  jartet]|  has  attcmj)tcd  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 


*  Bull,  de  I’Acadcmie  royale  de  Belgique,  18G5-C-7. 
f  Brit.  Assoc.  Beport,  18CG-9. 

J  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  18G3. 

§  I’aUvont.  Memoirs, 

II  Ann.  des  Sciences  naturelles,  18G1,  p.  217. 
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Paleolithic  Age,  or  ‘  la  periode  de  I’luiinanite  primitive,’  which 
has  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  without  sufficient  reason.  Acting  on  the  «- 
priori  consideration  that  all  the  animals  in  the  caves  and  river 
deposits  did  not  invade  E\irope  in  a  body,  but  successively,  he 
has  divided  the  F rench  Quaternary  series  into  four  periods. 
‘L’age  dll  grand  ours  des  cavernes,  I’lige  de  I’elephant  et  du 
‘  rhinoceros,  1  age  dii  renne,  et  Page  de  Paurochs.’  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  system  has  made  it  jiopular.  You  find  a 
cave-bear  in  a  bed  of  gravel  or  a  cave,  and  j)ut  it  down  to  the 
period  of  the  great  bear ;  you  find  an  aurochs,  and  forthwith 
assign  it  to  the  latest  age.  There  are  two  fatal  objections  to 
this  mode  of  classification.  In  the  first  place,  nobody  could 
expect  to  find  the  whole  (Quaternary  fauna  buried  in  one  spot. 
One  animal  could  not  fail  to  be  better  represented  in  one 
locality  than  another,  and  therefore  the  contents  of  the  caves 
and  river  deposits  must  have  been  different.  The  den  of  a 
hyama  could  hardly  be  expected  to  afford  precisely  the  same 
animals  as  a  cave  which  had  been  filled  with  bones  by  the  action 
of  water.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  very  diveivity  which 
M.  Lartet  insists  upon  as  representing  difi’erent  periods  of  time, 
must  necessarily  have  been  the  result  of  different  animals  occu¬ 
pying  the  same  area  at  the  same  time.  In  the  second  ])lace, 
M.  Lartet  has  not  advanced  the  shadow  of  a  proof  as  to  which  of 
these  animals  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  Europe.  From  the  fact 
that  the  (ilaclal  period  was  colder  than  the  (Quaternary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Arctic  mammalia,  the  mammoth,  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  the  reindeer  arrived  here  before  the  advent  of 
the  cave-bear.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  died  out 
one  by  one,  and  it  is  very  jirobable  that  they  came  in  also  gra¬ 
dually.  The  fossil  remains  from  the  English  caves  and  river 
deposits,  as  for  instance,  those  of  Kent’s  Hole  or  Bedford,  prove 
only  that  the  animals  inhabited  Britain  at  the  same  time,*  and 
do  not  in  the  least  degree  warrant  any  speculation  as  to  which 
animal  came  here  first.  When  the  F rench  and  Belgian  naturalists 
have  tabulated  all  the  animals  found  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  they  may  generalise  freely  about  the  absence,  or  presence, 
or  preponderance  of  certain  species.  LTp  to  the  present  time, 
this  has  not  even  been  attempted  by  any  writer  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Hamy  follows  Sir  John  Lubbock  In  refusing  to  admit  that 
the  age  of  the  cave-bear  differs  from  that  of  the  mammoth,  and 
in  applying  his  classification  to  a  large  group  of  caves,  he  is 
obliged  to  accommodate  ]M.  Lartet’s  ages  to  the  subject 


*  British  Postglacial  Mammals,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  London,  1869. 
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by  inventing  a  series  of  transitions.  By  doing  this  he  practi-  - 
cally  allows  that  M.  Lartet’s  classifieation  will  not  apply  even 
to  the  country  for  which  it  was  framed.  A  glance  at  the  tables 
of  distribution  of  the  British  Quaternary  Mammalia  shows  that 
it  is  e(jually  inaj)plicable  to  the  caves  and  river  deposits  of 
( treat  Britain.  Moreover,  why  should  these  few  animals  be  [ 
(;hosen  out  of  a  list  of  about  forty  that  were  living  at  the  time,  i 
while  the  rest  are  ])asscd  over  as  worthless  in  classification  ?  ! 

The  very  popularity  of  ^I.  Lartet’s  system  renders  it  neces-  r 
sary  for  us  to  examine  what  we  know  about  the  animals  on  " 
which  his  classification  is  based.  The  cave-bear,  that  charac-  : 
terises  the  first  of  his  divisions,  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  ' 
the  commencement  of  the  Quaternary  period.  Dr.  Ilamy,  i 
however,  assigns  it  to  a  Pleiocene  age,  relying  on  a  mistaken 
identification  of  remains  in  the  Xorfolk  Crag,  and  fancying 
that  the  (Quaternary  deposits  of  Walton,  in  which  it  is  found,  I 
belong  really  to  the  Crag  of  Suffolk.*  Sir  John  Lubbock  is 
led  into  the  same  error,  also  from  a  mistaken  identification, 
the  bear  from  the  forest-bed  of  Xorfolk  turning  out  not  to  be  ; 
Ursus  speleeus,  but  U.  Arvernensis.  The  cave-bear  is  very  i 
abundant  in  the  caves  of  Central  Europe,  and  is  found  also  in  i 
Southern  Russia.  In  one  case  it  has  been  found  south  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  essentially  a  dweller  in  caves,  like  the  grizzly 
bear  of  the  Rocky  IMountains,  and  could  therefore  hardly  be 
expected  to  bo  found  in  abundance  in  the  river  deposits.  Tbe 
mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros  had  a  far  Avider  range  iu 
space.  The  former  animal  abounded  throughout  the  whole  . 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  north  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  i 
Pyrenees  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  even  extended  down  the  E 
Xorth  American  continent  as  far  as  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  also  passes  south  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  Its 
fossil  tusks,  preserved  by  the  cold  of  a  Siberian  Avinter,  have 
afforded  stores  of  ivory  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  some 
cases  the  entire  carcass,  Avith  the  hair  and  even  the  eye-balls 
perfect,  have  been  exposed,  by  the  AA'arm  rains  of  the  Siberian  1 
summer.t  The  fossil  ivory  used  by  the  Chinese  as  physic 
is  probably  furnished  by  its  tusks.  The  Avoolly  rhinoceros 
has  the  same  range  as  the  mammoth  in  Europe  and  Asia,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  it  does  not  cross  the  Alps.  It  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  Xorth  America.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  rein- 


*  LoAver  Brickeartlia  of  Thames  Valley,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  Londoa 
May,  18G7. 

f  Siberische  Keise,  von  Dr.  A.  von  MiddendorfT,  Band  iv.  Theil  ii 
Krste  Lieferung,  p.  1082. 
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deer  ami  of  tlic  bison  arc  scattered  over  tlic  same  area  as  those 
of  the  mammoth.  Oiir  present  knowledge  of  these  four  ani¬ 
mals  only  warrants  our  belief  that  they  appeared  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary  ])eriod ;  the  bison  possibly 
mav  have  been  living  during  the  Pleiocene,  but  the  evidence 
on  that  point  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  cave-bear,  mam¬ 
moth,  and  woolly  rhinoceros  became  extinct  at  the  close 
of  the  ti^uaternary  ))eriod,  while  the  reindeer  lingered  on 
in  the  Ilereynian  Forest,  that  overshadowed  North  Ger- 
inaiiv  as  late  as  the  time  of  .lulius  Cicsar;  and  the  bison 
was  hunted  in  the  forests  of  France  and  Germany  at  least  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  still  lives  in  Lithuania 
under  the  ])rotection  of  a  rigorous  forest-law.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  this  which  enables  us  to  divide  up  the  Quaternary  epoch 
according  to  the  presence  of  any  one  of  these  animals.  They 
aie  so  inextricably  mingled  together  in  the  caves  and  river- 
gravels,  that  they  must  have  lived  in  Europe  at  the  same  point 
of  time. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  unfortunate  in  his  treatment  of  the 
reindeer.  So  far  from  that  animal  not  havitrg  been  found  in  the 
turbaries  of  England,  its  antlers  have  been  met  with  in  the 
peat  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  at  the  Abbey  Mills  ])umping 
station  in  Kent.  A  fine  pair  of  antlers  was  figured  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  in  from  the  Norfolk  Fens,  and  more 

recently  they  have  been  obtained  in  the  A\'est  Riding  of 
Yorksbire.f  In  the  peat-bogs  of  Scotland  the  animal  is  by 
no  means  rare  in  Rosshire,  Perthshire,  and  Dumfrieshire.J 
It  has  even  been  discovered  around  man’s  dwellings  of  the 
Neolithic  Age  in  the  ruins  of  a  stone  tower  or  bui’g  near 
Brora.  It  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  lowest  stratum 
of  the  harbour  mound,  in  which  the  burg  at  Keiss  in  Caith¬ 
ness  is  concealed,  along  with  red-deer,  short-horned  oxen, 
horse,  goat,  fox,  dog,  and  the  great  auk.  Several  other 
localities  might  be  quoted.  The  precise  date  of  these  burgs 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  some,  such  as  that  at  Keiss, 
belong  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  and  therefore  afford  evidence  that 
the  reindeer  was  an  article  of  food  in  Scotland  during  the  time 
that  they  were  inhabited.  There  is,  indeed,  historical  proof 
that  the  animal  lingered  in  Scotland  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  twelth  century.  In  the  Orkney inga  Saga,§  the  Jarls 

*  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals. 

t  On  the  Former  IJange  of  the  Reindeer  in  Europe,  Pop.  Sc.  Rev. 
Jan.  18G8. 

J  Proceed.  Hoc.  Antiiju.  Scot.  vol.  viii.  pt.  i.  p.  18G. 

§  Orkneyinga  Saga,  Hist.  Orcadensium  S.  Jarla  Saga,  Ilafniae,  1780, 
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Konald  and  Harold  are  incidentally  mentioned  to  have  crossed 
over  into  Caithness  every  summer,  to  hunt  the  reindeer  and 
rcd-tleer.  Sir  John  Lubbock  rejects  this  testimony  on  the 
"rounds  that  there  is  no  record  that  the  Jarls  met  with  any 
sport. 

‘  Torftcus  is  sometimes  quoted  as  stating  that  there  were  reindeer  in 
tlie  north  of  Scotland  down  to  the  twelfth  century.  He  certainly  men¬ 
tions  that  the  Norwegians  made  an  incursion  from  the  Orkneys  into 
Caithness  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  reindeer  (hreina)and  other  game. 
He  does  not,  however,  tell  us  that  any  were  killed,  nor  does  he  any¬ 
where  positively  state  that  the  reindeer  did  actually  occur  in  Scotland 
during  the  historical  period.’  (P.  295.) 

In  this  passage  the  evidence  of  the  Sa"a  is  al together  ignored, 
and  the  words  of  the  learned  Icelandic  commetitator,  Jonas 
.1  omens,  are  attributed  to  Torfieus,  who  Avrongly'  translated 
the  Ilreiua  of  the  Saga  by  capretc  or  roedeer.  Moreover,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Joiueus  that  the  Jarls  did  not  go  once, 
but  ‘  (juavis  fere  ajstate,’  were  in  tlie  habit  of  going  every 
summer,  a  fact  that  does  away  with  the  force  of  the  objection 
that  no  reindeer  are  stated  to  have  been  killed  in  Caithness. 

Tlie  authors  of  the  Saga  must  have  been  well  ac(iuainted 
with  the  reindeer  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland,  and  there 
is  therefore  nothing  improbable  in  the  inference  that  the 
Ilreiua  was  undoubtedly  a  reindeer.  The  Ivomans  never  con- 
(jnered  Caithness,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  so 
strange  to  the  English  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  William  III.  they  were  looked  upon  very 
much  as  we  now  view  the  extreme  north  of  Lapland.  The 
hills  of  Caithness  lie  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  which  countries  the  animal 
was  living  at  the  time.  Keindeer  moss  is  very  abundant,  and 
the  only  condition  of  life  which  is  wanting  to  make  Scotland 
still  habitable  by  the  reindeer  is  a  greater  severity  of  cold.  When 
we  consider  also  the  abundance  of  the  remains  of  the  animal 
in  the  Scotch  peat-bogs,  and  that  it  undoubtedly  was  an  article  of 
food  in  the  Neolithic  Age  in  Caithness,  there  is  every  reason 
tor  believing  in  the  historical  value  of  the  incidental  notice  in 
t  he  Saga.  We  feel  therefore  bound  to  admit  the  fact,  that 
the  I’eindcer  lived  in  Caithne.ss  during  the  time  that  Henry  II. 
oceujtied  the  throne  of  England,  and  Alexander  Neckam  was 
writing  his  history.  AVhen  Cicsar  wrote  his  Commentaries  the 
animal  had  certainly  forsaken  (Janl  and  taken  refuge  in  North 

Jonas  Jona'us.  IJrit.  Mus.  Cat.,  King’s  Library,  UM  Catalogue  5i)0, 

p.  8,  150, 0.  h;. 
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,  Germany.*  Before  his  landing  in  Britain  it  had  most  likely 
departed  from  the  jwrtion  of  the  island  which  subsequently 
fonned  the  Konian  province  of  Britannia.  If  this  did  not 

I  take  place  before  the  Stone  or  Bronze  Age  in  England,  it  must 
have  become  very  rare,  for  while  other  objects  of  the  chase  are 
represented  by  vast  quantities  of  bones  in  the  English  tumuli 
aud  villages,  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  most  j)robably 
therefore  had  taken  refuge  iu  Caithness  before  our  history 
began. 

The  earliest  traces  of  man  of  which  we  have  authentic  record 
prove,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  dwellers  in  caves  lived  by 
f  hunting  and  fishing ;  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  bow’  and  of  fire.  That  they  were  unaided  by  the  dog 
in  hunting  is  shown,  not  merely  by  negative  evidence,  but  by 
the  lact  that  those  very  bones  which  are  invariably  eaten  by 
that  animal,  such  as  the  vertebra}  of  the  reindeer,  are  very 
abundant  in  the  refuse  heaps.  In  sjiite  of  the  squalor  of  a 
life  of  this  kind,  they  show  the  first  sign  of  that  artistic  skill 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  produced  the  cartoons  of  a  Kaphael 
!  and  the  statues  of  a  Phidias.  Like  the  Eskimos  they  were  a 
!  small-handed  race.  The  men,  whose  implements  are  found  in 
I  the  river-gravels,  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  same 
race;  but  the  evidence  is  very  far  from  being  complete.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  in  Lombardy,  the  skulls  show 
that  they  were  long-headed ;  in  the  former  locality  also  the 
legs  arc  of  the  peculiar  platycnemic  type,  which  some  of 
t  the  French  savants  consider  to  be  a  character  linking  man 
I  with  the  higher  apes,  but  which  Professor  Busk  has  demon- 
I  strated  to  be  merely  the  result  of  peculiar  conditions  of  life. 

I  With  this  solitary  excei)tion  there  is  no  character  which  sepa- 
I  rates  them  from  men  now  living  on  the  earth ;  nor  is  there 
evidence  that  the  man  of  those  days  was  more  nearly  related 
to  the  lower  animals  than  ourselves.  If,  as  some  naturalists 
have  supposed,  we  are  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  as  the 
higher  apes,  the  transitumal  forms  are  not  met  with  in  the 
Quaternary  strata  of  Europe.  They  must  be  sought  for  in 
deix)sits  elsewhere  of  far  higher  antiquity.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  shred  of  proof,  in  either  the  cave  or  river  deposits,  in 
favour  of  such  a  view. 

Can  we  add  to  this  scant  knowdedge  of  Quaternary  man  ? 
Did  they  bury  their  dead  ?  Had  they  any  belief  in  a  future 
state?  M.  Lartetf  and  Sir  Charles  LyellJ  maintain  that  the 

*  Former  Range  of  Reindeer  in  Europe,  Pop.  Sc.  Review,  18G8. 
t  Ann.  des  Sc.  n.at.,  18(51,  p.  177. 
j  Antiipiity  of  Man,  p.  182. 
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testimony  derived  from  the  cave  of  Aiirignac  is  conclusive  ■ 
on  these  points,  and  their  verdict  has  been  aceej)ted  by  nearly  = 
all  the  Eun'pean  arclucologists  as  final  and  beyond  dispute.  " 
The  statement  of  the  case  is  briefly  as  follows: — In  1852  a  T 
certain  road-mender,  named  lionnemaison,  discovered  by  acci¬ 
dent  a  cave  at  Aiirignac  wliicb  contained  human  skeletons, 
with  its  mouth  blocked  up  by  a  slab  of  rock  and  covered  with 
earth.  The  human  remaius  were  jilously  luirled  in  the  parish  \ 
cemetery  by  I)r.  Amici,  the  mayor,  and  excited  so  little  atten- 
tion  at  the  time,  that  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years  the 
very  place  where  they  were  deposited  was  forgotten,  and  they  : 
remain  undisturbed  by  the  curiosity  of  savants  to  this  very 
day.  In  1860  M.  J.iartet  explored  the  cave,  and  discovered 
relics  of  its  having  been  occujiied  by  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  men  as  those  who  lived  in  Perigord.  Flint  and  bone 
implements,  charcoal,  fragments  of  crushed,  split,  and  burnt  ' 
bones  of  animals,  eaten  by  man,  lay  mixed  together  in  a  con-  ' 
fused  mass.  Among  the  animals  the  most  important  are  the  : 
cave-bear,  lion,  mammoth,  Irish  elk,  and  reindeer.  i 

‘Outside  the  "reat  slab  of  stone  ’  (writes  Sir  Cliarles  Lyell),  ‘  forming  ; 
the  door,  there  wire  no  linnian  bones.  Insiile  of  it  there  were  found,  ■ 
mixed  with  loose  soil,  the  n  maiiis  of  as  many  as  .seventeen  individuals, 
besides  works  of  art  and  bones  of  animals.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
arrangement  of  the.se  bones  when  they  were  first  broken  into.  ^I.  Lartet 
infers,  from  the  small  height  anil  dimensions  of  the  vault,  that  the 
bodies  were  bent  down  upon  themselves  in  a  squatting  attitude,  a  pos¬ 
ture  known  to  have  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  si'pnlehres  of  primitive 
times ;  and  he  has  so  represented  them  in  his  restoration  of  the  cave.’ 

The  skeletons,  according  to  M.  Lartet’s  restoration,  lay  on  the 
surface  of  the  cave  eai’th  in  which  the  traces  of  human  occu¬ 
pation  were  met  with.  Such  as  this  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  an¬ 
cient  dwellers  in  the  Aurignac  cave,  during  the  (Quaternary  I 
ejMich,  believed  in  the  suiiernatural  and  jilaced  the  implements 
and  bones  in  the  cave  for  the  use  of  the  dead  in  tlie  spirit 
world.  The  premisses  in  our  opinion  do  not  admit  of  any  such 
interpretation.  According  to  the  laws  of  geological  evidence, 
the  fact  of  the  skeletons  being  above  the  stratum  containing  I 
the  extinct  mammalia,  jiroves  that  they  were  deposited  afUr 
its  accumulation.  Even  if  some  human  remains  were  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  underlying  ‘  loose  soil,’  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  of  the  same  age,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  stratum  had  not  been  subsequently  disturbed.  The 
onus  of  proof  rests  with  the  supporters  of  ^I.  Lartet’s  theory. 

If  an  appeal  be  made  to  M.  Lartet’s  woodcut  of  the  restored 
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;  cave,  constructed  out  of  the  recollections  of  a  road-mender, 

iffho  had  taken  no  notes  of  the  place  Avhere  the  skeletons 
were  buried,  the  full  force  of  this  objection  will  be  seen. 
There  is  indeed  notbinj;  in  the  circumstances  of  the  interment 
that  shows  it  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  occupation  of  the 
cave  bj'  man,  but  quite  the  other  Avay.  The  argument  derived 
from  the  charcoal  not  being  found  inside  the  cave,  but  outside 
the  slab,  does  not  prove  that  the  slab  barred  the  entrance 
before  the  fires  of  the  so-called  ‘  funereal  feasts  ’  Avere  kindled. 
Savages  Avould  naturally  prefer  to  light  their  fires  Avhere 
they  Avould  not  be  stified  Avith  smoke  rather  than  in  the 
interior  of  a  small  cave  like  Aurignac.  AV'e  may  also  remark 
that  the  slab,  stated  by  Bonnemaison  to  have  closed  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  Avas  never  seen  by  M.  Lai-tet ;  and  that  if  it  Avere 
placed  to  keep  the  hyienas  out  of  the  cave,  it  failed  to  do  so. 
The  fragments  of  bone  and  antler  marked  AA'ith  teeth  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  W.  King,  sIioav  that  those  bone¬ 
eating  animals  obtained  free  access  during  tbe  accumulation  of 
the  ancient  debris.  The  cave  itself  also  has  tAvo  entrances,  and 
not  one  only,  as  iNI.  Lartet  supposed  at  the  time  of  his  explora¬ 
tion.  AVe  therefore  hold  that  M.  Lartet  has  not  made  out  his 
case.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Aurignac  Avas  a 
cave  like  Kent’s  Hole — a  place  of  resort  for  man  during  the 
Quaternary  epoch,  and  afterAvards  the  last  resting-place  for  the 
I  dead  of  a  far  more  modern  date.  The  remains  of  sheep  or 
"oat  from  Aurignac,  in  ]Mr.  King’s  collection,  also  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion,  because  those  animals  found  their  Avay  to 
Europe  long  after  the  Quaternary  epoch  had  passed  away. 

The  rej)uted  discoveries  of  human  bones  of  the  Paleolithic 
Age  in  other  caves,  rest  upon  no  surer  foundation  than  that  of 
Aurignac.  The  famous  skull  from  Engis,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schinerling,  ‘  and  Avhich  might  have  belonged  to  a  jdiilosopher, 

‘  or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a  savage,’  * 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  case  in  favour  of  the  skull  being  of 
the  same  antiquity  as  the  extinct  Mammalia.  Dr.  Schinerling 
certainly  states  that  the  osseous  breccia  in  which  it  Avas  em¬ 
bedded  Avas  undisturbed,  but  since  there  were  no  traces  of 
stratification,  that  fact  can  hardly  be  ascertained.  The  expe¬ 
rience  afforded  by  the  Avorking  of  Kent’s  Hole  Cavern  teach  a 
lesson  of  considerable  caution,  for  in  some  of  the  breccia  there 
are  remains  of  Avidely  different  ages  confusedly  jumbled  to¬ 
gether.  The  skull  found  in  Neanderthal,  ‘  the  most  pithecoid 
‘of  human  crania,’  is  enveloped  also  in  the  same  doubt.  Both 


*  Huxley,  ‘  Alan’s  Place  in  Nature,’  18C3,  p.  156. 
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these  may,  or  may  not,  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  extinct 
Mammalia  with  which  they  were  found  associated. 

Tlie  cave  of  Cro  Magnon,* * * §  in  the  Dordogne,  contained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  M.  Louis  Lartet,  ‘  an  inter- 
‘  ment  apparently  belonging  at  latest  to  the  Ueindeer  period,’ 
and  the  latter  terms  itf  ‘a  burial-place  of  the  cave-dwellers 
‘  of  Perigord.’  So  far  from  this  being  warranted  by  the  facts, 
an  appeal  to  his  section  {  shows  that  the  remains  were  found 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cave  and  above  the  traces  of  earlier 
occupation.  The  imi)lements  found  near  the  human  skulls  and 
bones  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  scattered  throughout 
the  mass  of  debris  accumulated  in  the  cave,  and  therefore  are 
quite  as  likely  to  have  been  ex])osed  at  the  time  of  the  inter¬ 
ment  in  the  older  deposit  by  accident,  as  to  have  been  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  corj)ses  at  the  time  of  the  burial.  The  same 
olycction  applies  to  the  reputed  interments  of  the  Reindeer 
Age  at  Solutree.§  The  skeletons  distinctly  overlie  the  undis¬ 
turbed  stratum  containing  bones  and  implements.  The  remains 
of  man  found  in  the  famous  cave  of  Rrnniquel,||  embedded  in 
breccia,  and  which  Professor  Owen  considers  to  belong  to  the 
‘oldest  Celtic’  or  long-headed  type,  may  possibly  be  of  the 
same  antiquity  as  the  remains  of  the  animals  found  in  the  cave, 
but  cannot  be  quoted  as  clear  and  decisive  proof  of  a  Quater¬ 
nary  burial.  The  recent  discoveries  in  the  Belgian  caves  by 
M.  Dupont  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  traces  of  human 
occupation  in  Lc  Trou  du  Frontal  lie  distinctly  underneath  the 
stratum  in  which  the  human  skeletons  occur,  and  therefore  are 
much  older.  In  Le  Trou  des  Xutons  the  contents  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  burrowing  of  foxes  and  badgers.  We  give 
up  reluctantly  all  these  cases  which  liave  been  quoted  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  arclueologlsts  to  prove  the  kind  of  man 
who  inhabited  Fur(»pe  in  (Quaternary  times.  T'le  only  indis- 
jmtable  evidence  that  we  jK)ssess  is  founded  on  the  Implements 
that  he  used,  and  they  show  that  his  manner  of  life  did  not 
differ  apj)reeiably  from  that  of  the  living  Eskimos.  All  the 
discoveries  up  to  the  present  time  throw  no  light  upon  the 


*  Bull.  Soc.  anthrop.  de  Paris,  2®  serie,  t.  iii.  p.  350.  Ann. 
des  Sc.  nat.  Zoologie,  t.  x.  18(18,  pp.  133-lGO. 

t  Keliquim  AciuitJiuica;,  chap.  vi. 

J  Kelitjuiaj  AipiiUinica*,  fig.  41. 

§  L’Age  du  IkCiine  i  n  Maconnais  a  Solutree.  internat.  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Archa'ology,  Norwich,  volume  1808. 

II  Philosophical  Tran.sictions,  1800. 

^  Etude  sur  trois  Cavernes  de  la  Lesse,  Bull,  de  1’ Academic  royale 
de  Belgique,  2'  serie,  t.  .\x.  and  xxi. 
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question  as  to  whether  he  buried  his  dead  or  not,  and  still  less 
as  to  his  belief  in  the  sui)ernatural. 

Quaternary  man  presents  the  lowest  statre  of  the  hunter 
civilisation  since  he  was  unaided  by  the  dog.  We  cannot  tell 
how  long  he  dwelt  in  Europe,  nor  the  cause  which  drove  him 
thence.  lie  disajxpeared  along  with  the  mammoth,  musk-sheej), 
cave-hymua,  and  great  bear,  at  the  time  that  very  great  jdiysi- 
cal  changes  wore  taking  place  in  Euroj)e.  The  glaciers  had 
disappeared  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  Channel  extended  to  the  North  Sea 
over  the  level  plain  which  had  formerly  joined  our  country  to 
France  and  Belgium,  before  the  ajxjxearance  of  the  next  race 
of  men  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  The  time  represented 
by  these  changes  was  jmobably  very  enormous,  but  we  have 
no  data  by  which  we  can  a])proxlmately  guess  at  its  length. 
The  configuration  of  Europe  as  we  see  it  now  dates  from  the 
bo{rinning  of  the  Neolithic  age. 

The  users  of  polished  stone,  or  the  Neidithic  peoples  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
continent  from  the  North  of  Scandinavia  to  the  small  islands 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  even  crossed  over  the  Aledi- 
terranean  into  Algeria.  Their  beautiful  stone  axes  have  been 
found  almost  everywhere.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks* 
and  Romans  as  thunderb<dts,  .and  according  to  Pliny,  they'  were 
used  as  charms  against  fire  and  shipwreck  and  for  insuring  a 
successful  lawsuit ;  they  were  the  sweeteners  of  sleep,  and  they 
added  to  the  melody'  of  song,  and  according  to  Galen,  were 
valuable  as  .astringents  and  antiphlogistics.  In  India  at  the 
present  day'  they  are  viewed  with  superstitious  reverence,  and 
considered  to  bring  good  fortune  on  their  jmssessors. 

The  Neolithic  peoples  of  Euro])c  formed  communities  that 
present  stages  of  j)rogress  and  civilisation,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  Paheollthie  or  (Quaternary'  savage. 
The  kitchen-middens  on  the  shores  of  Denmark  wei'e  accumu¬ 
lated  by  a  people  who  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  were 
armed  with  rude  stone  axes  and  bone  imj)lements.  The  stag, 
the  roedeer,  and  the  wild  boar,  the  herring,  dorse,  dab,  and 
eel,  were  their  principal  food,  and  among  the  birds  they  ate 
the  capercailsle,  the  wild  swan,  and  the  great  auk,  the  last  of 
which  is  now  nearly  extinct.  They  also  did  not  despise 
beavers,  foxes,  b.adger3,  mice,  otters,  and  martin  cats. 

‘The  sheep,  the  horse, .and  the  reindeer’  (writes  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock) 
‘are  entirely  absent ;  the  domestic  cat  was  not  known  in  Europe  till 
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about  the  uinth  century,  and  tlic  hone-s  of  tlie  urus  are  probably  those 
of  wild  specimens;  so  that  the  dog  appears  to  have  been  tlie  only 
domestic  animat  of  the  jieiiod;  and  though  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  bones  may  not  have  belonged  to  a  race  of  wild  dogs,  the 
•  luestion  admits  of  a  satisfactoiy  answer.  Among  the  remains  of  birds, 
the  long  bones,  which  form  about  one  fifth  of  the  skeleton,  are,  in  the 
Kjokkenniiiddings,  about  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the  others,  and 
are  almost  always  imperfect,  the  shaft  only  remaining.  In  the  same 
manner  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  perfect  skeleton 
of  the  quadrupeds,  certain  bones  and  jiarts  of  bones  being  always  ab¬ 
sent.  In  the  case  of  the  ox,  lor  instance,  the  missing  parts  are  the 
heads  of  the  long  bones  (though  while  the  shall  only  of  the  femur  is 
found,  in  the  humerus  one  end  is  generally  perfect),  the  backbone,  ex¬ 
cept  the  first  two  vertebra?,  the  sjiinous  processes,  and  often  the  ribs 
and  the  bones  of  the  skull,  except  the  lower  jaw  and  the  portion  round 
the  eyes.  It  occurred  to  Prof.  Steenstrup  that  these  curious  results 
might  perhaps  be  referred  to  dogs ;  and  on  trying  the  experiment,  he 
ascertained  that  the  bones  which  are  absent  from  the  Kjiikkenmiiddings 
are  precisely  those  which  dogs  eat,  and  those  which  arc  present  are  the 
Jiarts  which  are  hard  and  solid,  and  do  not  contain  much  nourishment’ 

It  is  clear  from  this  ingenious  inference  that  these  ancient 
dwellers  in  Denmark  had  already  pressed  the  dog  into  their 
service,  and  thus  were  in  what  may  be  called  the  seeond  stage 
of  hunter  civilisation.  They  were  also  acquainted  with  a  rude 
kind  of  pottery.  They  must  have  been  conneeted  in  some 
way  or  another  with  the  builders  of  the  chambered  tombs,  and 
also  with  the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  lake  villages  of  Savoy 
and  Switzerland,  because  fragments  of  polished  axes,  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  latter,  are  found  in  the  kitchen-middens. 
Their  rude  life,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  people  who  raised  the  magnificent  tumuli  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Neolithic  dwellers  on  the  Swiss  lakes  were  in  a  far 
higher  state  of  civilisation  than  these  Danish  fishermen  and 
hunters. 

In  our  review  of  Troyon’s  ‘  Lacustrine  Abodes  of  Man,’ 
published  in  this  Journal  in  July  1862,*  we  borrowed  from  that 
work  numerous  details  which  give  a  vivid  2)icture  of  the  modes 
of  life  of  the  lake  villagers  ;  and,  pressed  as  we  arc  for  .space  to 
record  the  progress  of  more  recent  discoveries,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  that  article. 

A  Neolithic  ])eople  dwelt  in  the  Grecian  Archij)elago  under 
conditions  of  life  very  different  from  those  in  Switzerland.  M. 
Fouquetf  gives  a  most  grajdiic  account  of  the  discovery  of 
dwellings  which  lie  buried  in  the  tufa  that  covers  nearly  the 


*  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cxvi.  p.  161. 

j"  Revue  des  deux  Mondcs,  Oct.  1869.  ‘  Une  Pompeii  anteliistorique' 
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whole  island  of  Tberisia.  On  the  top  of  the  tufa  there  are  ruins 
of  luuuerous  Pba>nieian  tombs,  a  fact  whicli  shows  that  the 
habitations  built  on  the  ancient  soil,  now  twenty  metres  below, 
were  buried  before  the  island  was  inhabited  by  that  great  trad¬ 
ing  people.  How  much  before,  it  is  imjiossible  to  tell,  but  the 
Phoenicians  would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  have  founded 
Gadeira  ( n.r.  1200)  in  Spain  before  they  had  cidonised  the 
fertile  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago. 

Massive  stone  habitations*  of  a  Neolithic  people  have  been 
met  with  also  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  harbour  mound 
at  Caithness  Mr.  Laing  discovered  a  burg  surrounded  with 
the  dehris  of  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic.  The  condition 
of  a  child’s  jaw  among  the  refuse  has  led  Professor  Huxley 
and  Mr.  Laing  to  infer  that  it  had  been  eaten  for  food.  Nor 
ia  there  evidence  wanting  in  other  quarters  to  show  that 
cannibalism  was  practised  in  Europe  at  that  time.  NI.  Del¬ 
gado  t  has  shown  that  in  the  Casa  da  Nloura,  a  cave  in 
Portugal,  human  flesh  formed  the  main  jiortion  of  the  food  of 
the  people  who  used  the  polished-stone  implements  and  pottery 
which  he  discovered.  They  also  ate  the  Bos  toiu/ifrons,  horse, 
sheep,  or  goat,  and  wild  cat.  Traces  of  cannibalism  have  also 
been  met  with  In  Belgium  by  Dr.  Spiing. 

Some  of  the  tumuli  so  abundant  in  Europe  may  safely  be 
referred  to  the  Neolithic  age,  although  they'  were  used  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great.  Both  Sir  tJohn  Lubbock 
and  ^r.  Nilsson  agree  that  their  date  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  their  outer  shape.  Tlie  latter,  however,  has  found  by 
experience  that  those  which  cover  a  stone  chamber  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  leading  into  it  have  not  furnished  any  traces  of  metal  in 
Denmark,  but  stone  and  bone  imjilemcnts  only.  He  therefore 
assigns  them  to  a  Neolithic  age,  and  the  truth  of  his  conclusion 
is  established  by  the  exploration  of  many  gallery-graves,  as 
they  are  termed  in  Britain  and  France. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  argues  that  the  polished-stone  axes,  bone 
needles.  Hint  flakes,  and  other  articles  in  the  tumuli, 


‘cannot  be  seriously  considered  as  affording  any  evidence  of  a  definite 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  or  as  having  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  dead  in  the  new  world  to  wliich  they  were  going.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  a  well-marked  speciality  in  each  case,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  presence  of  these  rude  implements,  far  from  being  the 
result  of  a  national  belief,  are  simply  the  touching  evidence  of  indi¬ 
vidual  affection. 


*  Huxley  and  Laing,  ‘  Prehistoric  Kemains  of  Caithness.’ 
t  Early  Antiquities  in  Portugal,  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Archeology,  Norwich  volume,  IbGb. 
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‘  In  some  few  cases,  again,  small  models  of  weapons  have  been  found 
in  lieu  of  the  wea])ons  themselves.  In  modern  Ksquimaux  graves 
small  models  of  rajaks,  spears,  &c.  are  sometimes  buried ;  and  a 
similar  fact  has  been  observed  in  Egyptian  tombs.  Mr.  Franks  in¬ 
forms  me  that  much  of  the  jewellery  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  is  so 
thin  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  intended  for  wear  during  life’ 
(P.  14l>-3.) 

The  contents  of  the  tumuli  certainly  vary  very  nutcb,  some¬ 
times  consisting  of  beautiful  vases  and  careftilly  j)olisbed  stone 
celts  and  beads,  at  others  merely  of  rude  fragments  of  flint  or 
of  bone :  but  this  dirt’erence  does  not  seem  to  us  to  warrant 
Sir  tiobn  Litbbock’s  conclusion.  He  must  admit  that  the 
Eskimos,  Etruseans,  and  Egyj)tians  believed  in  a  world  to 
come.  May  not  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  ttimuli  be  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  objects  buried  with  the  dead  were  for  the 
most  part  modelled  in  some  perishable  substance?  AV ere  the 
objects  buried  with  an  Eskimo  exposed  to  the  comparatively 
high  temperature  of  our  latitudes  for  the  same  length  of  time 
as  the  contents  of  the  tumuli,  should  we  be  likely  to  find  in 
them  a  larger  series  of  implements  than  in  the  tumuli  ?  The 
more  perishable  would  have  disappeared  long  ago  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind.  It  is  quite  coneeivable  that  in  the 
Neolithic  age  there  was  a  somewhat  similar  custom.  The 
presence,  therefore,  of  beautiful  implements  in  the  Neolithic 
tombs  may  naturally  be  accounted  for  on  the  view  that  they 
were  dejtosited  for  the  use  of  the  dead  in  the  spirit- world, 
while  their  absence  does  not  prove  the  converse.  The  hundred 
and  three  stone  axes,  three  flakes,  and  fifty  beads  of  jaspar, 
agate,  and  quartz,  in  the  tumulus  of  Manne-er-H’roek,  in 
lirittany,  can  hardly  be  significant  merely  of  individual  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  dead.  Indeed,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  a  case 
can  be  adduced  of  any  tribes  living  at  the  present  day,  without 
ideas  of  a  future  state,  caring  so  much  for  the  dead  as  to  bury 
anything  with  them  that  was  useful  to  the  living.* 

The  gallery-graves,  according  to  jM.  Nilsson  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  represent  the  subterranean  habitations  of  the  living, 
and  in  some  cases  may  have  been  the  habitations  themselves. 
In  plan  they  resemble  an  Eskimos  hut,  with  its  low  subter¬ 
ranean  entrance,  walls  of  rough  stone,  and  with  a  roof  covered 

*  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  collections  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  remains  of  j)rehistoric  ages,  and  of  the  architecture  to 
which  no  date  can  be  assigned,  is  that  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Waring.  This  volume  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  similarity, 
and  even  identity  of  remains,  found  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
globe. 
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with  turf,  and  overgrown  with  moss  or  turf.  Tliis  view  is 
probably  correct,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Eskimos 
were  the  raisers  of  Neolithic  tumuli  in  Germany,  France,  or 
Britain,  tbe  skulls  found  in  the  two  latter  countries  being  of 
a  long  type,  while  those  of  the  Esquimaux  are  of  the  short. 
M.  Nilsson,  however,  has  discovered  short  skulls  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  in  West  Gothland,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  Lap¬ 
landers.  The  Neolithic  people  sometimes  buried  their  dead  in 
caves.  In  Denbighshire  two  such  interments  have  been  met 
with,  and  several  more  in  F'rance.*  The  dead  in  the  Neo¬ 
lithic  age,  as  a  rule,  were  binned  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
never  at  full  length  :  some,  however,  were  burnt. 

It  is  of  coui-se  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  review  to  give 
an  adequate  outline  of  all  that  is  knoivu  about  the  Neolithic 
peoples.  But  we  have  shown  that  in  diffar  3nt  parts  of  Europe 
they  presented  different  stages  of  civilif  Jion,  and  followed 
different  modes  of  life.  We  cannot  tetf/^/zhether  they  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  race  or  not.  ThelVwest  of  them  was  in¬ 
finitely  higher  than  the  Paheolithic  iTi/n  ;  while  the  highest 
were  herdsmen  and  farmers,  of  by  no  means  contemptible 
culture. 

IVe  must  now  pass  on  very  briefly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bronze-using  peoples.  An  appeal  to  Dr.  Keller’s  tables  of  the 
I  ^n-oups  of  objects  found  round  the  Swiss  lake-villages,  show 
!  that  some  consist  altogether  of  bronze  articles,  while  others 
■  consist  of  stone  only,  while  in  a  third  the  stone  and  bronze 
*  articles  are  found  associated  together.  This  third  transitional 
^  jrroup  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  because  it  shows  that 
I  bronze  came  into  use  gradually  among  the  stone-using  people. 

I  M.  Troyon  believes  that  the  bronze  folk  in  Switzerland  dif- 
[  fered  in  race  from  the  predecessors,  because  many  of  the  lake- 
I  villages  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  when,  as  appears  to 
I  have  been  the  case  at  several  places,  they  were  rebuilt  during 
the  Bronze  Age,  this  was  done  not  exactly  on  the  same  spot, 
but  further  away  from  the  bank. 

I  ‘Dr.  Keller’  (writes  Sir  John  Lubbock),  ‘on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
siders  that  the  primitive  population  did  not  differ  either  in  disposition 
(anlage),  mode  of  life,  or  industry,  from  that  which  was  acquainted  with 
:  the  use  of  hronze ;  .and  that  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  lake-villages, 
from  their  commencement  to  their  conclusion,  indicate  most  clearly  a 
j  gradual  and  peacealde  development,  'fho  number  of  instances  in 
which  lake-villages  had  been  destroyed  by  tire  has  been,  he  considers, 
exaggerated.  Of  the  settlements  on  the  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuf- 
;  chatel,  amounting  in  .all  to  sixty-six,  only  a  (quarter  have,  according 

I  •  Mab'riaux  pour  fllistoire  de  riloinine,  passim. 
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to  Colonel  Scliwiil),  shown  nny  fntocs  of  comhustion  ;  a  proportion  which 
is,  pcrha))s,  not  greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  reinemlwing 
that  the  huts  were  built  of  wood,  and  in  all  probability  covered  with 
thatch.  Moreover,  if  these  conflagrations  had  roidted  from  the  attacks 
of  enemies,  we  ought  stirely  to  have  found  numerous  remains  of  the 
slain,  whereas  all  the  lake-villages  together  have  not  as  yet  supplied 
IIS  with  the  remains  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  human  skeletons. 

‘  It  must.  I  think,  be  confessed  that  the  arguments  used  by  M.  Troron 
<lo  not  justify  us  in  believing  with  him  that  the  introduction  of  bronze 
was  accom[>anicd  by  an  entire  change  of  population.  The  construction 
of  lake-dwellings  is  a  habit  so  unusual,  that  the  continuance  of  similar 
habitations  during  the  Bronze  Ago  seems  to  me  a  strong  argument 
against  any  such  hypothesis.  However  this  may  be,  the  lake-villages 
gradually  became  less  numerous.  During  the  Stone  Age  they  were 
spread  over  the  whole  country.’  (1*.  211.) 

This  arjiumont  i.s  materially  strengthened  by  an  appeal  to 
many  of  the  tumuli,  in  which  the  primary  interment  is  Neolithic, 
while  the  secondary  belongs  to  the  Bronze  Age,  such  as  that 
of  ]\Iocn.  An  Invading  and  exterminating  race,  such  as  the 
English  invaders  of  Britain,  would  hardly  use  the  tombs  of 
their  enemies  for  the  last  resting-place  of  their  own  dead. 

The  bronze  articles  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes  consist  of  axes, 
knives,  adzes,  various  personal  ornaments  of  exquisite  beauty, 
swmrds,  spear-heads,  and  arrow’-heads.  The  jiottery  and  the 
imjilements  generally  are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the 
Neolithic  age,  and  the  style  of  ornamentation  is  much  more 
delicate  and  beautiful.  Professor  Ilutimej'cr  has  ascertaineJ 
that  the  users  of  bronze  relied  less  on  the  chase  than  the  former 
occujiiers  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  more  pastoral 
The  bean  also  was  cultivated,  and  the  oat.  AVith  these  excep¬ 
tions,  there  was  little  difference  between  the  habits  of  the 
Bronze  folk  and  their  predecessors.  The  bronze  sickles  show 
that  they  reaped  their  com  instead  of  plucking  the  ears;  and 
the  long  bronze  hair-pins,  and  the  earthenware  rests  for  the 
head  found  at  Nidau,  show  that  the  men  of  the  Bronze  Agei 
like  the  Figians,  xvore  their  hair  very  long  and  carefully  arf 
ranged.  Bronze  razors  also  imply  that  they  xvere  in  the  liatH  p 
of  shaving.  The  ornamentation  on  the  arms,  implements,  an.is 
pottery  is  peculiar.  It  consists  of  geometrical  patterns,  stra!-!.| 
lines,  circles,  zigzags,  &c.  The  double-spiral  was  very  eomnio'' r 
Besides  gold  and  amber,  they  used  glass  for  ornamental  pur-p 
poses.  Similar  pile-dwellings  of  the  Bronze  Age  have  bci  -  ' 
explored  in  Savoy,*  Avhich  have  yielded  similar  groups  o?  i 
weapons.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Bronze  folk,  lil^  j 

*  M.  Perrin,  ‘  Etude  prohistcrique  sur  la  Savoie.’  f  * 
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their  Neolithic  predecessors,  raised  tumuli,  tvbich  are  found 
throughout  Europe.  The  implements  and  pottery  found  in 
them  are  identical  in  form  and  make  with  those  in  Switzerland; 
»ntl  the  remains  of  the  animals,  which  may  have  been  eaten  in 
funereal  feasts,  indicate  the  same  domestic  species.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  their  dead,  there 
is  no  means  of  comj)aring  the  human  bones  with  those  of  the 
Xeolithic  age.  The  handles  of  the  swords  prove  them  to  have 
been,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  a  small-handed  race. 
In  one  of  the  Danish  tumuli,  a  woollen  cloak,  shirt,  two  shawls, 
two  ca])s,  and  a  pair  of  leggings,  show  the  kind  of  dress  worn 
in  the  Bronze  Age  in  Denmark. 

The  megalithic  structure  of  Stonehenge  may  also  fairly  be 
assigned  to  the  Bronze  Age  : — 
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‘  It  was  ’  (writes  Sir  John  Lubbock)  ‘  at  one  time  a  .spot  of  great 
sanctity.  A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  map  will  .show  that  tumuli  cluster 
in  great  numbers  round  and  Avithin  sight  of  it.  Within  a  radius  of 
three  miles  there  are  about  three  hundred  burial  mounds,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  comparatively  free  from  them.  If  then  Ave  could 
determine  the  date  of  these  tumuli,  Ave  should  be  justified,  I  think,  in 
referring  the  Great  Temple  itself  to  the  same  period.  Now  of  these 
barroAv.s,  Sir  llichard  Colt  Iloare  e.xamined  a  great  number,  151  of 
which  had  not  been  previously  opened.  Of  these  the  great  majority 
contained  interments  by  cremation,  in  the  manner  usual  during  the 
Bronze  Age.  Only  tAvo  contained  any  iron  Aveapons,  and  these  Avere 
both  secondary  interments ;  that  is  to  say,  the  owners  of  the  iron 
weapons  were  not  the  original  occupiers  of  the  tumuli.  Of  the  other 
burial  mounds  no  less  than  thirty -nine  contained  objects  of  bronze,  and 
one  of  them,  in  Avhich  Avere  found  a  spear-head  and  pin  of  bronze,  was 
still  more  connected  Avith  the  temple  by  the  presence  of  fragments,  not 
only  of  Siirsen  stones,  but  also  of  the  blue  stones  Avhich  form  the  inner 
circle  at  Stonehenge,  and  Avhich,  according  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  do  not 
naturally  occur  in  Wiltshire.  Stonehenge  then  may,  I  think,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  monument  of  the  Bronze  Age,  thotigh  apparently  it  Avas 
not  all  erected  at  the  same  time,  the  inner  circle  of  small,  uiiAA-rought 
blue  stones  being  probably  older  than  the  rest.  As  regards  Abury, 
ance  the  stones  are  all  in  their  natural  condition,  Avhile  tho.se  of  Stone¬ 
henge  are  roughly  hewn,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Abury 
is  the  elder  of  the  tAvo,  and  belongs  either  to  the  close  of  the  Stone 
Age,  or  to  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  Bronze.’  (P.  IIG.) 

This  argument,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Stonehenge,  seems 
to  us  to  be  conclusive,  but  it  tbroAvs  no  light  on  the  date 
of  Abury.  Because  there  are  cut  stones  in  the  one,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  rude  stones  of  the  other  are  of  a 
higher  antiquity.  The  latter,  indeed,  Avere  used  at  least  as 
late  as  the  days  of  the  Sagas.  Air.  Fergusson,  indeed,  main¬ 
tains  that  both  Stonehenge  and  Abury  are  of  an  age  eubse- 
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quent  to  the  departure  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  brings  forward 
as  evidence  that  in  the  latter  place  Silbnry  Hill  is  raised  on 
the  Roman  road.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  road  swerves  away  from  it,  and  therefore,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remai’ks,  there  is  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that 
it  was  in  existence  before  the  Roman  road  was  planned.  In 
spite  of  this  evidence,  a  critic  in  the  ‘  (Quarterly  Review’  has 
even  ventured  to  assign  an  exact  ])ost-Romau  date  to  the 
erection  of  Abury.  lie  tells  us  that  it  was  put  uj)  to  celebrate 
the  last  and  greatest  of  Arthur’s  victories  over  tlie  English  at 
Mount  Radon,  in  which  Cissa,  the  leader  of  the  South  Saxons, 
was  killed ;  *  but  he  does  not  give  us  any  reasons  for  this  verv 
remarkable  conclusion,  (iildas  is  the  only  original  authority 
who  tells  us  anything  about  ‘  the  battle,’  or  rather  siege  in  one 
incidental  passage,  ‘  us([ue  ad  annum  obsessionis  Radonici 
‘  montis.’  f  There  is  no  mention  of  the  leaders  on  either  side, 
nor  of  the  exact  locality  of  Mount  Radon.  Xennius  and  the 
writers  of  the  ‘  Annales  Cambriie  ’  certainly  state  that  Arthur 
was  the  concpieror ;  but  it  must  bo  I’eniembered  that  this  is  I 
merely'  a  statement  written  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  { 
the  event.  The  story  at  that  time  had  begun  to  grow,  and  it 
has  gradually  been  amplified  bv  subsciiuent  writers  until  it 
has  culminated  iu  what  may  be  called  the  mock  history'  of  the 
(Quarterly  reviewer.  The  idea  that  Abury  can  be  connected  at 
all  with  our  history  must  be  abandoned.  We  know  nothing  of  I 
its  age,  and  we  can  merely  say  that  it  was  in  existence  before 
the  Romans  occupied  Wiltshire. 

Me  have  now  to  face  the  most  dilficult  problem  which  is  | 
otfered  by  prehistoric  arclncology — the  origin  of  bronze.  The 
Neolithic  Age  cannot  by'  any  })ossibiIity  be  brought  into  relation 
with  any  historical  record  whatsoever.  The  .sole  historical 
])roof  that  it  ever  existed  may  be  deduced  only  from  the  facts 
that  polished  stone  weapons  were  used  as  charms,  and  that  the 
use  of  stone  lingered  iu  the  offices  of  religion.  The  earliest 
writings,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  testify  to  the  Avide-spread  use  of  bronze  on  the  shores  of  | 
the  ^lediterrancan,  and  to  the  vastness  of  the  trade  to  Avhich  | 
it  gave  origin.  The  weapons  used  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  in  | 
the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  | 
bronze,  alUiough  Homer  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  iron  as  I 
liaving  been  made  into  axles  of  chariots,  fetters,  axes,  and  | 
bills.  Hesiod  expressly  mentions  that  arms  and  houses  Avere  | 
made  of  bronze  before  his  time,  and  that  iron  avus  unknown  I 


*  Quarterly  Ueview,  April,  1870,  p.  4(!G.  ■(•  Gildas,  p.  26. 
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in  ancient  days.  There  is  evidence  from  many  quarters  to 
show  that  at  the  very  commencement  of  history  the  bronze 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  maritime  nation,  the  mer¬ 
chant-princes  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians,  who 
furnished  tlie  bronze  for  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  whose  artificers  made  the  great  bronze  lavers.  The  Bronze 
Age,  therefore,  on  the  shores  of  the  Alediterranean  can  be 
bnmght  into  relation  with  history ;  and  in  that  region  that 
material  was  gradually  being  superseded  by  iron  in  the  days  of 
Hesiod,  and  in  the  days  when  Jabin  went  to  M-ar  with  the 
Israelites  with  nine  hundi’ed  chariots  of  iron.  If,  then,  we  can 
identify  the  Bronze  x\ge  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe 
with  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  may  in  some  sense  connect 
it  with  history. 

The  very  presence  of  bronze  in  Northern  Europe  implies 
an  extensive  commerce,  as  well  as  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  metallurgy,  for  it  consists  of  nine  parts  of  copper  and 
one  of  tin,  the  latter  being  of  very  limited  distribution.  The 
bronze  implements,  also,  throughout  Northern  and  ^liddle 
Europe,  are  made  essentially  of  the  same  pattern,  and,  although 
they  present  minor  and  local  differences,  they  show  what 
Professor  Owen  wt)uld  term  a  unity^  of  type  running  through 
all  the  variations  of  individual  form.  It  is  very  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  bronze  civilisation  ]troceeded  from  one  centre, 
and  not  from  many  isolated  and  inde])endent  centres,  for  in  the 
latter  case  the  unity  of  type  would  not  have  been  preserved. 
The  knowledge  of  bronze  must  necessarily  have  been  jweceded 
bv  the  sej)arate  use  of  copper  and  of  tin,  and  yet  there  are  but 
verj’  few  cases  in  Avhich  implements  of  the  former  have  been 
discovered,  while  there  arc  absolutely  none  of  the  latter.  This 
would  show  that  our  bronze  civilisation  was  not  indigenous, 
but  introduced  from  without.  The  idea  advanced  by  Dr. 
Wright,  that  bronze  weapons  were  introduced  among  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  North  by  the  Homans,  may  be  dismissed  at  once 
for  the  following  reasons  :  they  have  never  been  found  in 
association  with  Koman  remains,  they  are  very  abundant  in 
Denmark  and  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  arms  never  pene¬ 
trated,  and  they  are  different  in  form  from  those  used  by  Roman 
soldiers,  whose  swords  were  made  of  iron  and  not  of  bronze. 
.In  analysis  also  j)roves  that  the  bronze  of  this  age  is  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  with  a  few  impurities,  such  as  nickel,  and 
sometimes  a  trace  of  lead,  >yhile  the  Roman  bronze  contains 
large  quantities  of  lead.  xVny  one  of  these  objections  is  fatal 
to  his  theory.  The  Romans,  therefore,  cannot  be  viewed  as 
the  inU'oduccrs  of  bronze. 
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The  inquiry  as  to  how  the  bronze  was  introduced  falls 
naturally  into  two  heads  —the  distribution  of  the  metals  of 
w'hich  it  is  composed,  and  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  the 
bronze  implements.  The  possessors  of  the  mines  of  tin  and 
copper  must  necessarily  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  bronze  civilisation.  Copper  is  found  in  very  many  locali¬ 
ties  in  Europe,  while  tin  occurs  but  rarely.  The  latter  has 
been  worked  for  an  unknown  length  of  time  in  Cornwall,  as 
well  as  in  liohemia  and  Saxony.  The  Iberian  peninsula,  also, 
in  ancient  times  furnished  aii  enormous  supply  of  tin.  ‘In 
‘  every  corner,’  writes  Mr.  Iloworth,*  ‘where  a  trace  of  metal 
‘  is  found,  from  the  mountains  of  Granada  to  the  obscure  corners 
‘  of  Tras  os  Montes,  Algarve,  and  Biscay,  heaps  of  scoriae, 
‘  unchronicled  antiquities,  and  labyrinths  of  ancient  workings 
‘  exist.’  In  the  geological  description  of  Galicia,  Don  Guillermo 
Schultz,  the  Director  of  the  Spanish  School  of  Mines,  testifies 
to  the  abundance  of  tin  in  that  province.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
indeed,  agrees  with  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  that  Spain  did  not  furnish 
very  much  tin  to 'the  ancient  commerce,  but  we  w'ould  refer 
anyone  who  has  doubts  upon  the  subject,  to  Mr.  Iloworth’s 
able  essay  on  the  ‘  Archajology  of  Bronze.’  The  traces  of  old 
workings  in  the  Iberian  j)eninsula  are  enormously  larger  than 
those  of  Cornwall ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  tin  furnished 
to  the  ancient  commerce  by  the  former  must  have  been  projwr- 
tionately  greater.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  people  by 
whom  these  Spanish  mines  yvere  worked.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
S})ain  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Phccnicians  twelve  or 
fifteen  centuries  bef  )re  Christ,  and  they  probably  also  worked 
the  mines  of  Cornwall,  but  the  evidence  is  not  altogether 
decisive. 

'I'he  people  famous  for  bronze,  and  who  had  possession  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  great  tin  mines  of  Spain  and  probably  of  Britain, 
must  necessarily  have  carried  on  a  traffic  of  some  sort  or  another 
with  the  barbarians  of  north-yvestern  Europe.  The  amber,  also, 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  being  sold  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  by 
Herodotus  as  being  obtained  from  the  Eridanus,t  a  river  opening 
on  the  Northern  Sea,  and  identified  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  yvith 
the  Eider,  yvould  be  a  poyverful  incentive  to  their  maritime  ad¬ 
venture.  From  their  very  position,  therefore,  in  the  ancient 
world,  their  influence  must  have  been  felt  in  Northern  Europe. 

Professor  Nilsson  believes  that  the  Phoenicians  yverc  the  in¬ 
troducers  of  bronze,  and  to  their  influence  he  assigns  the  unity 

*  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  Feb.  26,  1867,  p.  10. 

f  Herodotus,  iii.  cap.  115. 
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of  type  of  the  implements  and  weapons  which  arc  discovered 
throughout  Europe.  Ilis  principal  arguments  are  as  follows. 
In  the  remarkable  tomb  near  Kivik,  in  Christianstad, 

‘  hum.an  figures  are  represented  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  a 
Pbojnician  or  Egyptian  appearance.  On  another  of  the  stones  an 
obelisk  is  represented,  which  Professor  Nilsson  regards  as  symbolical  of 
tbe  sun-god  ;  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  in  an  ancient  ruin  in 
Malta,  characteri.sed  by  other  decorations  of  the  Bronze  Age  types,  a 
somewhat  similar  obelisk  was  discovered.  We  know  also  that  in  many 
countries  Baal,  the  god  of  the  Phujnicians,  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  conical  stone. 

‘Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only  case  in  which  Professor  Nilsson 
finds  traces  of  Baal-worship  in  Scandinavia.  Indeed,  the  festival  of 
Baal,  or  Balder,  was,  he  tells  us,  celebrated  on  midsummer  night  in 
Scania,  and  far  up  into  Norway,  almost  to  the  Loffoden  Islands,  until 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  A  wood  fire  was  made  upon  a  hill  or 
mountain,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  gathered  together  in 
order,  like  Baal’s  prophets  of  old,  to  dance  round  it,  shouting  and 
singing.  This  midsuniiner’s-uight  lire  has  even  retained  in  some  parts 
the  ancient  name  of  “  Baldersbal  ”  or  Baldersfire.  Leopold  von  Buch 
long  ago  suggested  that  this  custom  could  not  have  originated  in  a 
country  where  at  midsummer  the  .sun  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  where, 
con-seipicntly,  the  smoke  only,  not  the  fire,  is  visible.  A  similar  custom 
also  prevailed  until  lately  in  some  parts  ofour  islands.  Baal  has  given 
tbe  name  to  many  Scandinavian  localities,  as,  lor  instance,  the  Baltic, 
the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  Belte  terga,  Baleshaugen,  Balcstranden,  Ac.’ 
(Lubbock,  j).  70.) 

Sir  James  Simpson  adds  to  these  Belan  in  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  and  the  Baal  Hills  in  Yorkshire.  A  second  argument 
in  favour  of  the  PluEiiician  theory  is  derived  from  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  bronzes,  and  especiallj'  of  two  curious  vase- 
waggons  found  in  Sweden  and  Mecklenburg,  which,  according 
to  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  certainly  apitear  to  have  been  like  the  vases 
made  for  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  described  in  the  First  Book 
of  Kings.  They  are  considered,  however,  by  Dr.  Wiberg  to 
be  of  Etruscan  origin.  The  double  spiral  so  commonly  found 
on  bronze  articles  in  Scandinavia  and  North  Germany  is  said 
to  be  Egy])tian  and  Assyrian ;  and,  as  the  Phoenicians  were  in 
the  habit  of  copying  the  works  of  art  of  other  peoples,  this  form 
may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  North  by  them.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  also  used  by  the  Etruscans. 

In  spite  of  these  arguments^  a  comparison  of  the  few  works 
of  art  which  are  undoubtedly  Phoenician  with  those  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  show  that  there  is  not  very  much  in  common 
between  them.  The  Phoenician  influence  certainly  must  have 
been  felt,  but  we  must  look  in  another  direction  for  the  unity 
of  tyjx)  of  the  northern  bronzes.  Sir  John  Lubbock  very 
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pertinently  remarks  that  the  ornamentation  in  right  lines,  so  |  beti 
common  on  the  bronzes  of  Northern  Europe,  cannot  be  as-  j  the 
signed  to  the  Phoenicians.  His  second  objection,  however,  |  as  1 
that  as  the  Phaniicians  were  acfiuainted  with  iron  as  well  as  I  wh( 
bronze,  they  would  have  imported  them  both  at  the  same  time,  j  Xoi 
seems  to  us  to  be  invalid,  because  the  trade  would  necessarily  1  mei 
depend  altogether  upon  the  demand  and  ujKjn  the  scarcity  and  the 
cost  of  the  supply.  The  Phoenicians,  moreover,  were  famous  spo 
for  their  bronze,  rather  than  their  iron.  can 

If,  however,  we  must  give  up  tlic  Pluenician  theory  as  ex-  styl 
])laining  alt  the  facts,  INIr.  Iloworth*  in  this  country  and  Dr.  I  cun 
Wiberg  t  in  Clermany,  working  indei)endently,  agree  in  assign-  app 

ing  to  the  Etruscans  the  greater  share  of  the  honour  of  intro-  obt 

ducing  the  civilisation  of  the  JSouth  among  the  barbarian  tribes  it  v 

of  Northern  and  Middle  Europe,  and  they  bring  forward  very  to  ! 

strong  evidence  that  the  Greeks  also  kcj)t  up  the  trade  after  the 

the  extinction  of  the  Etruscan  power.  M.  Noel’s  discovery  the 

of  an  Etruscan  tomb  J  at  Caere,  with  sculptures  on  the  walls  wot 

representing  the  domestic  life  of  the  time,  proves  that  the  mai 

implements  and  weapons  characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age  hov 

north  of  the  Alps,  were  known  to  the  Etruscans.  The  sickles  I  Eti 
for  reaping  arc  of  the  same  character  as  those  found  in  Germany  art 

and  {Sweden,  as  well  in  the  pile-dwellings  of  Switzerland  Sw 

and  Lombai-dy.  The  lancet-shaped  swords  also  are  the  same,  Eti 

and  the  ])eculiar  sigmoid  trumpet,  the  lituus,  which  the  liomans  I  Ion; 
borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  those  1  the 
found  by  MiNl.  Nilsson  and  Worsaac  in  Denmark  and  Schonen.  f  ans 
'fhe  f )rmer  writer  describes  them  as  twisted  like  the  horn  of  a  |  mu 
bison.  The  bronze  waggons,  likewise,  which  Professor  Nilsson  the 
considers  to  be  Plncnician,  are  extremely  common  in  the  be 
Etruscan  tombs.  Dr.  AViberg’s  inference  from  the  bas-reliefs  ton 
of  the  tomi)  at  Caere  is  considerably  strengthened  by  a  col-  imj 
lection  of  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum,  said  to  be  Etruscan.  by 
I'hc  s])ear-heads,  arrow-heads,  and  socketed  celts  are  of  such  a  i  mii 
character  that  if  found  in  Britain  and  Ireland  they  would  be  ;  cot 
assigned  by  all  arclueologists  to  the  Bronze  Age.  In  fine,  the  t  of 
evidence  is  of  that  ])recise  and  definite  sort  which  is  wanting  .  as 
to  establish  the  I’lncnician  hypothesis.  I  lat( 

The  hAruscans  were  great  workei-s  in  the  noble  metals  of  [  ^ 

ancient  tiines ;  and  they  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  the 
with  ancient  Greece.  So  intimately,  indeed,  were  they  con-  .  [let 
nected  with  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  ■  are 

*  Tlie  Aivlia’ology  of  Bronze,  Quart.  Etiinol.  .lourn.,  18(17. 
t  Arcliiv  I'lir  Antliro{)ologie.  Viertcr  Band,  1H7(>,  p.  11. 

^  l.’Kfruric  et  Ics  Etrust|ues.  Paris,  1862—1. 
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es,  so  between  the  w'orks  of  art  of  the  two  peoples.  According  to 
e  as-  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  the  Etruscans  originally  extended 

'^ever,  as  far  north  as  the  river  Po,  and  traded  wdth  the  Celts,  by 

ell  as  whom  they  were  eventually  driven  from  the  rich  plains  of 

time,  Xorthern  Italy.*  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  for- 

sarily  merly  they  occu[)icd  the  Canton  of  the  Orisons  and  a  part  of 

Y  and  the  Tyrol,  because  in  the  days  of  Livy  an  Etruscan  dialect  was 

imous  spoken  in  those  regions.  We  can,  therefore,  trace  the  Etrus¬ 
can  influence  north  of  the  Alps,  not  merely  by  the  identity  of 

is  ex-  style  exhibited  by  the  bronze  articles  in  Northern  Europe  as 

d  Dr.  compared  with  tliose  of  the  Etruscan  tombs,  but  also  by  an 

ssign-  appeal  to  histoi’ical  records.  It  is  very  probable  that  they 

intro-  obtained  their  tin  from  the  mines  of  Saxony  and  liohemia,  for 

tribes  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  such  skilful  metal  workers 
I  very  to  have  overlooked  those  imjmrtant  sources  of  supply  within 

after  the  boundaries  of  their  trade.  Dr.  Wiberg  has  jirovcd  that 

overy  the  (jreck  colonies  in  Italy  gradually  learned  the  art  of  metal- 

walls  working  from  the  Etruscans,  and  that  their  chief  jilaccs  of 

it  the  manufacture  were  Prundusium  and  Tarentum ;  and  he  shows 

Age  how  they  subsequently  usurped  the  overland  trade  of  the 
ickles  Etruscans.  He  recognises  the  evidence  of  Greek  and  Italian 

many  |  art  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  in 

jrlanil  1  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone.  How  long  the 
same,  |  Etruscans  worked  the  cojipcr-mines  of  Bruttium,  and  how 
mians  |  long  they  carried  on  their  commerce  in  bronze  overland  with 
those  I  the  cls-Alpine  nations,  are  questions  that  cannot  possibly  be 
lonen.  |  answered.  Nor  can  we  ascertain  the  commercial  relations  that 

I  of  a  j  must  from  their  very  position  have  existed  between  them  and 

ilsson  the  Phamlcians.  The  style  of  the  bronze  weapons  in  France, 

II  the  Gennany,  and  Scandinavia  jioints  more  strongly  towards  the 

relief's  j  former  than  towards  the  latter  people,  but  very  possibly  bronze 
a  col-  I  implements  of  the  Etruscan  type  may  have  been  manufactured 
uscan.  I  by  the  Phoenicians  for  the  north-western  trade,  just  as  our  Bir- 
uch  a  I  minghani  cutlers  manufacture  creases  for  the  i^Ialays,  and  the 
lid  be  I  ootton-spinners  of  Lancashire  imitate  the  patterns  of  the  people 
e,  the  I  of  the  East.  The  Gi'eek  influence  jirobably  was  not  so  great 
inting  as  that  of  the  Etruscans  or  Plnenicians,  because  they  came 

later  into  the  field. 

tals  of  We  may  therefore  fairly  ascribe  the  knowledge  of  bronze  in 
nierce  the  North  to  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  with  these  civilised 

r  con-  jieoples.  The  objection  that  Etruscan  and  Greek  works  of  art 

iguish  are  of  a  much  higher  character  than  those  found  in  the  North, 

“  falls  to  the  ground,  because  it  is  hardly  likely  that  costly  ohjets 


M.  le  lion,  ‘  L’iiornmc  fossile,'  p.  2<t7. 
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de  luxe,  the  splendidly-embossed  shields  and  the  beautifully. 
])ainted  vases,  would  be  prized  by  barbarous  tribes.  At  the 
jiresent  day  Ave  do  not  import  our  Sevres  or  repoussve  Avork,  or 
beautiful  enamels,  into  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  but  merely 
those  articles  which  are  of  dally  use  in  that  region. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  some  of  the  bronze  implements 
in  the  region  north  of  the  Alps  Avere  made  u|K)n  the  spot 
Bars  of  tin  have  been  discovered  in  the  lake-elwellings  of 
SAvitzerlaud*  and  Savoy,!  and  the  moulds  for  making  the 
celts  in  Ireland,  Sussex,  and  Scandinavia ;  and  in  some  cases 
along  with  large  quantities  of  broken  and  inqrerfect  bronze 
implements,  Avhich  had  been  collected  together  for  recasting. 
This  Avould  of  course  account  for  the  bad  Avorkmanship  of  some 
of  the  bronze  implements,  Avhich  Avould  be  imperfect  coities  of 
those  Avhich  had  been  imported. 

The  superior  Avorkmanship  of  the  bronzes  of  ScandinaAia 
and  of  the  ])art  of  Germany  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  remarked  by  Professor  Nilsson,  is  pi\)bably  due  to  the 
great  trade  in  amber  Avhich  Avas  carried  on  in  that  region.  The 
Aveapons  and  implements  made  in  the  South  Avould  naturally  be 
exchanged  for  tlie  amber  Avhich  Avas  highly  prized  both  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Etruscans,  and  there  Avould  be  but  little 
demand  for  the  imperfect  copies  made  at  home.  We  Avould 
therefore  I’efer  the  unity  of  type  manifested  by  the  implements 
throughout  France,  Germany,  Britain,  and  Scandinavia  to 
their  having  been  derived  from  one  artistic  centre,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  Avhile  the  local  difierences  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  slight  modifications  in  the  original  designs  made  by  ; 
the  native  bronze-smiths  in  each  country.  ' 

There  is  also  a  very  slender  clue  Avhich  eventually  may  lead 
to  the  knoAvledge  of  the  race  of  men  avIio  derived  their  bronz^ 
culture  from  the  great  metal-A\-orkers  of  the  South.  Our  Avord 
‘  bronze  ’  is,  Mr.  HoAvorth  acutely  remarks,  derived  from  the 
Basque  or  Iberian  hroncea,  Italian  hronzo,  Spanish  bronce.  It 
is  Avell  knoAvn  that  the  Iberians  occupied  the  peninsula  to 
Avhich  they  give  their  name  during  the  time  that  the  Plimnicians  . 
Avere  carrying  on  the  tin  and  bronze  trade,  and  they  must  there¬ 
fore  have  been  to  a  great  extent  a  mining  people.  They  also 
occuj)ied  a  large  ])ortion  of  Fi*ance,  and,  according  to  William 
von  Humboldt,  formed  the  substratum  of  the  population  of 
Western  Euroj)e  generally.  The  dark-complexioned  races  in 
France,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  also  ‘  the  black  Celts  of  Tacitus,' 
and  the  Silures  of  Cardigan,  are  identified  by  Professor  Huxley 
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with  the  Iberians.  Altogether  the  evidence  is  very  satisfactory 
that  France  and  Britain  and  Ireland  were  inhabited  by  the 
Iberians,  who  were  overwhelmed  and  driven  away  into  the 
hills  and  to  the  south  by  the  Celtic  invaders.  It  is  therefore 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  bronze  was  not  merely  known  to 
the  Spanish  miners,  but  also  to  their  kin  on  the  north  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  it  becomes  very  probable  that  some,  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  pre- Celtic  dwellers  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe 
during  the  Bronze  Age,  were  Iberians.  \Vhether  this  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  not,  the  Bi-onze  Age  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
was  essentially  an  age  of  commerce,  during  which  the  civilisa- 

■  tion  of  the  southern  people  gradually  passed  through  the  ordi- 
[  nary  channels  of  trade.  No  coins  have  yet  been  found 

associated  by  any  remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Middle  or 
Northern  Europe ;  but  that  fact  does  not  tell  against  the 
I  Phoenicians  having  held  any  intercourse  Avith  the  North,  any 
more  than  the  absence  of  sovereigns  in  Central  Africa  Avould 
'  imply  the  absence  of  British  trade.  In  either  case  one  could 
i  not  expect  to  find  coins.  It  hnplies,  however,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Bronze  Age  Avas  carrietl  on  in  the  regions  under 
consideration  by  means  of  barter,  and  that  a  conventional  anol 
representative  value  had  not  been  attaehed  to  any  one  current 
medium  of  exchange.  It  is  Avox’thy  of  note,  hoAvever,  that  no 
coins  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Etruscan  tombs. 

We  must  noAV  very  briefly  pass  on  to  the  Iron  Age  in  Nliddlc, 
Western,  and  Northern  Europe ;  but  the  nearer  Ave  ajxproach 
to  the  borders  of  history,  the  more  fragmentary  and  unsatis- 
;  factory  docs  the  evidence,  to  be  derived  from  those  remains, 
become.  Coins  first  make  their  appearance  in  the  pre-Roman 
Iron  Age.  Those  of  Marseilles  have  been  discovered  in  an 
old  battle-field,  at  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  along  Avith  a  largo 
number  of  objects  made  of  iron,  such  as  broken  chariots,  bits 
i  for  horses,  Avheels,  &c.  Since  Marseilles  Avas  founded  B.c.  600, 

■  the  coins  must  be  later  than  that  date,  and  probably  before 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  villages 
in  the  Swiss  lakes  may  also  be  assigned  to  the  Iron  Age ;  in 
that  near  La  Tone,  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  fifty  iron  sAA-ords, 

'  five  axes,  four  knives,  and  tAventy-three  lances  have  been  found, 

I  unaccompanied  by  a  single  AA’eapon  of  bronze  ;  nine  coins  also 
'  were  found,  of  Avhich  one  bears  on  the  reverse  the  Gallic  horned 
horse.  Mr.  Evans  has  shoAvn  that  the  Gauls  had  a  coinage  of 
;  their  oavii  in  B.C.  300,  Avhile  in  Britain  the  coins  make  their 
appearance  about  150  years  later.  It  AA'ould,  therefore,  seem 
very  probable  that  coins  were  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
(luring  the  Iron  Age,  and  their  style  implies  that  they  aro 
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derived  originally  from  the  East  and  South — from  Greece  and 
Maccdon,  and  not  from  Italy.  iVIr.  Evans  has  in  his  possession 
a  marvellous  series  of  British  gold  coins,  in  Avhich  the  passage 
from  the  highly  finished  Greek  original  is  traced  down  to  the 
almost  meaningless  emblems  stamped  on  the  rude  copies. 

The  iron-using  ])eoj)le  buried  their  dead  in  tumuli,  some¬ 
times  bui'iiing  the  corpse,  and  at  others  laying  it  at  full  length. 
Sometimes,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  round  Stonehenge,  they 
made  use  of  the  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  Age,  so  that  after  dig¬ 
ging  through  the  secondary  interment  of  the  one  age,  you 
come  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  to  that  over  which  the  mound 
was  originally  heaped.  That  they’  were,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  highly  civilised,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  Gaul,  Crnsar 
tells  us  that  they  oi)i)osed  the  Homan  armies  in  the  field,  with 
chariots  and  cavalry,  and  fought  for  a  whole  day'  with  the 
Homan  fleet  f)ff  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

The  actual  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  iron  into 
the  area  north  of  the  All  )s  and  the  Pyrenees  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  wherever 
the  Homans  came  in  contact  with  (iauls,  or  Britons,  or  German 
tribes,  they'  found  them  armed  Avith  weapons  of  iron.  The 
Scuts,  according  to  Tacitus,*  used  chariots  and  iron  swords  in 
the  battle  of  the  Grampians — ‘  cnormes  gladii  sine  mucrone.’ 
T'he  Celts  of  Gaid  arc  stated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  f  to  have 
used  iron-headed  spears  and  coats  of  mail,  and  the  Gauls  who 
encountered  the  Homan  arms  in  n.c.  222, J  were  armed  with 
soft  iron  swords,  as  well  as  at  the  time  when  C;esar  conquered 
their  country.  Sir.Iohn  Lubbock  thinks  it  i>rol)ablc  that  the 
commercial  organisation  which  introduced  bronze  introduced 
also  iron  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Phoenician,  Etruscan, 
and  Greek  traders  may  have  brought  in  the  art  of  reducing  iron 
ore  into  the  region  where  bronze  had  been  previously  used. 
And  if  from  any  cause  or  other  the  tin  trade  was  interrupted, 
as  it  certainly  must  have  been  by'  the  break-up  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  and  Etruscan  ])ower,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wars  which 
must  have  happened  from  time  to  time  between  the  tribes  of 
France  and  Germany,  the  people  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  tin 
must  cither  have  used  copper  or  have  been  obliged  to  apply  iron 
for  those  purposes  to  w'hich  they  had  applietl  bronze.  This,  cer¬ 
tainly,  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  its  introduction ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  patterns  of  the  Iron 
Age  differ  from  those  of  the  Bronze,  and  the  weapons  arc  of 
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a  different  character.  Did  the  Celts,  the  conquerors  of  the 
Iberian  race  north  of  the  Alps,  invade  Europe,  bringing  their 
iron  weapons  along  with  them  from  the  East  ?  The  long  sword, 
made  for  cutting  rather  than  for  thrusting,  was  certainly  not 
derived  from  Greece  or  Italy,  and  it  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  West  in  the  hands  of  the  Celts  and  the  Germans.  It  is, 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Iron  Age 
was  in  part  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
invaders  from  Central  Asia. 

We  must  now  bring  this  review  to  a  close.  We  have  showm 
what  important  ])roblems  are  opened  up  by  prehistoric  archic- 
ology,  and  how  it  throws  light  on  the  chaos  which  precedes 
our  written  records.  Does  it  afford  ])roof  or  disproof  of  the 
progression  or  degradation  of  the  human  race,  as  it  is  assumed 
to  do  by  the  advocates  of  those  antagonistic  theories?  We 
hold  that  it  does  not.  The  area  which  it  embraces  is  far  too 
small  for  any  generalisation  of  the  kind.  At  the  very  time 
that  stone  and  bone  were  the  only  materials  known  throughout 
Europe,  it  is  very  possible,  and  indeed  very  probable,  that  a 
higher  civilisation  existed  elsewhere ;  and  we  have  brought 
forward  evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  later  or  Bronze  Age  of 
the  North,  the  Etruscans,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks  were 
flourishing  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  may  possibly  be  correct  in  deducing  the  primeval 
I  savage  state  of  man  from  a  comparison  of  manners  and  customs 
of  different  races  at  the  present  day,  but  his  conclusion  is  not 
affected  in  one  way  or  the  other  by  an  appeal  to  archieology. 
We  therefore  leave  this  iinportant  question  to  be  fought  out  by 
the  ethnologists.  Arclucology  merely  tells  us  that  iu  Europe 
there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  usages  and  appliances 
of  social  life.  ^lan  first  aj)pearcd  on  the  scene  as  a  savage, 
living  by  the  chase.  Then  a  race  of  shepherds  and  tillers  of 
the  earth  come  before  us,  the  introducers  of  domestic  animals 
into  Europe ;  then  the  knowledge  of  bronze  gradually  crept 
northwards,  and  a  commerce  by  barter  sprang  up ;  and  lastly 
a  knowledge  of  iron,  and  a  commerce  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
coinage.  T'hus  we  are  t!onducted  gradually  from  the  remote 
Geological  Past  to  the  borders  of  History  in  North  and  Central 
Europe. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Military  Memorial.  Translated  from  the 
Frankfort  Edition  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles’s  Essay, 

‘  I  low  to  beat  the  French.’  London  :  18G0. 

2.  The  l^russian  Tactical  Instructions  fur  Grand  Manceuvret, 
Translated  by  Sir  C.  Staveley.  London:  1870. 

3.  A  Tactical  Retrospect  of  Translated  by  Col.  Ouvrt, 

C.Il.  London:  1870. 

4.  Entyeynnny  iiher  die  tachtische  R'uchhlicke  (a  rejdy  to  the 
‘  Tactical  lletrospect ’).  Von  Licut.-Col.  Vox  Bhoxsart. 
Berlin:  1870. 

5.  Der  Feldzuy  von  1870;  vom  Rhein  his  vor  Chalons,  Von 
G.  VOX  Glasexapp.  Berlin:  Sept.  1870. 

Tt  is  now  ten  years  since  the  question  was  publicly  put  to 
Prussia  by  a  Prussian — ‘  What  will  be  our  fate  in  a  war  with 
‘  France?’  Answered  by  Prince  Frederic  Charles  himself 
in  the  private  lecture  in  which  it  was  uttered,  question  and 
answer  went  further,  and  produced  impressions  wider  and 
deeper  than  he  ever  dreamed  of.  The  Prince  was  then  young, 
a  favourite  in  his  profession,  and  known  to  be  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  His  utterances,  once  taken  down,  were  handed 
from  one  admirer  to  another,  until  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  public  property,  and  finally  went  forth  to  the  world  from 
the  Frankfort  jwess  with  a  preface  almost  as  notew'orthy  as  the 
Essay  itself.  For  the  anonymous  editor  w'as  one  of  those 
ardent  believers  in  the  future  of  Germany,  who,  democratic  in 
principle,  have  found  themselves  swept  away  in  the  popular 
pressure  after  unity  at  any  price.  It  is  instructive  at  the 
j)resent  epoch  to  look  back  ten  years  and  see  working  in  this 
preface  the  two  great  currents  which,  often  neutralising  one 
another  for  the  wdiile,  have,  under  the  most  daring  states¬ 
manship  of  modern  times,  been  fused  into  one,  and  overflowed 
successively  the  various  adversaries  of  Prussia  with  ruin. 
jSIuch  as  such  men  have  loved  the  progress  of  Liberalism, 
they  have  loved  the  unity  of  Germany  more ;  and  from  the 
moment  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  latter  and  more 
])resslng  object  could  only  be  ensured  by  Prussian  domination, 
they  have  bow'ed  their  souls  to  its  yoke  Avithout  abandoning 
totally  those  hopes  of  the  absorption  of  Prussian  royalty  in 
a  Constitutional  empire  or  German  republic,  which  to  the  cool 
observer  grow  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  policy  of  Berlin 
advances  from  triumph  to  triumph. 

Count  Bismarck  had  need  of  such  men.  He  had  need  of 
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their  impetuous  enthusiasm  pervaclinjr  the  smaller  States,  and 
shaking  the  pettier  thnmes  of  Germany  into  readiness  to  buy 
safety  at  his  price.  lie  had  need  of  them  in  Austria  to  para¬ 
lyse  her  efforts,  after  the  disasters  of  1866,  towards  fusing  her 
broken  empire  into  a  new  form  of  j)o\ver.  lie  had  need  of 
them  even  to  counteract  the  zeal  of  their  brother-democrats  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  llelgitim,  who  would  have  treated  Ger¬ 
many  but  as  one  province  of  the  great  democratic  empire  of  the 
future.  He  has  won  them  for  the  time  to  his  cause.  They 
have  followed  the  Prussian  standard  with  ardour.  They  have 
learnt  to  cheer  the  Prussian  monarch  whom  they  once  regarded 
as  absolutism  incarnate.  The  fusion  of  their  principles  into  the 
calm  blood  of  Xorthern  Germany  has  given  to  it  that  glow  of 
patriotism  which  roused  the  whole  country  as  one  man  against 
France  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  warlike  fervour.  And  now 
they  have  seen  brought  into  actual  practice  in  the  field  that 
‘  moral  strength  and  united  spirit  ’  which  the  editor  of  the 
‘  Military  Memorial’  in  i860  longed  for  to  give  safety  to  his 
country ;  although  the  ‘  free  institutions  and  political  develop- 
‘  ment  ’  which  he  coupled  with  them,  the  soldiers  that  should 
think,  and  the  officers  who  should  have  ‘  no  gulf  of  etiquette 
‘  between  them  and  the  pnvate,’  remain  as  much  a  dream  as 
though  the  history  of  the  past  ten  years  were  still  to  be 
written. 

To  pass  to  the  ‘  ^lemorial  ’  itself.  Prince  Frederic  Charles, 
when  yet  a  young  soldier  and  having  served  but  in  one  petty 
civil  war,  had  the  courage  and  discernment  to  examine  and 
set  in  the  clearest  light  those  leading  principles  of  the  French 
military  service  which  in  the  war  of  1859,  as  in  former  periods 
of  its  success,  had  made  it  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other 
continental  armies.  ‘  A  person,’  he  says,  ‘  who  supposes  that 
‘  the  French  fight  in  an  irregular  and  disorderly  w'ay,  like  the 
‘  hordes  of  Attila,  is  as  much  mistaken  as  one  who  expects  to 
‘  find  in  them  an  adversary  subjected  to  the  strict  rules  of 
‘  military  art.  AVe  must  look  for  the  truth  between  these  two 
‘  extremes.’  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  recent  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  French  at  jMagenta  and  Solferino  were  due,  not 
so  much  to  special  tactical  discoveries,  as  to  certain  very  simple 
principles  put  into  practice  by  them  in  all  times  of  war,  from 
the  Kevolutionary  epoch  downwards.  The  most  essential  of 
these  might  be  thrown,  the  Prince  asserts,  into  a  few  broad 
rules ;  and  his  statement  of  these  may  be  abbreviated  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  parade-ground  manoeuvres  and  barrack 
regulations  are  altogether  set  aside  by  the  French  army  in  the 
field,  so  that  commanders  may  not  be  limited  to  any  special 
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form  of  tactics,  but  rely  upon  their  general  knoAvledge  of  the  pro- 
fession.  In  the  next,  the  private,  as  well  as  the  general,  is  farai- 
liarised  with  the  axiom  that  moral  force  is  more  important  than 
physical.  Hence  the  French  soldier  may  say  approvingly  of 
ills  leaders,  ‘  We  have  no  tacticians,’  judging  of  them  not  by 
their  talent  for  manoeuvring,  but  by  their  gift  of  impressing 
their  men  with  the  needful  impulse,  and  of  intimidating  the 
enemy  by  j)utting  on  a  bold  front.  A  third  French  principle 
has  been  to  keep  in  close  order  when  opposed  to  irregular 
enemies  as  in  Africa,  but  in  a  looser  form  when  fighting  over- 
drilled  soldiers  like  the  Austrians  or  Russians.  A  fourth,  and 
one  of  the  most  essential,  is  never  to  make  a  merely  passive 
defence,  but  constantly  to  act  on  the  offensive,  "fliis  was  held 
by  ^Mar.shal  Bugeaud  in  j)articular  to  be  vital  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  French  soldier.  A  fifth — and  the  mention  of  it  must 
have  surprised  many  military  students — is  to  use  the  skirmish¬ 
ing  order  only  as  a  make-shift,  and  not  as  a  vital  ])art  of  an 
attack.  The  sixth  and  last  is  to  surprise  and  overcome  the 
enemy  by  the  vehemence  of  that  first  fiery  assault  for  which 
the  nation  had  been  famed  from  the  time  of  Cicsar  downwards. 
Connected  with  this  of  necessity,  the  Prince  found  that  rapidity 
of  manoeuvring  to  which  the  French  only,  of  all  Kuropean 
armies,  were  at  that  time  accustomed.  The  Prince  adds  to 
these  reflections,  that  the  French,  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  their  looser  system,  make  a  more  disorderly  retreat  than 
any  other  army ;  whilst  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  a  strong 
place,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  inctlnKlical  than  their 
neighbours.  Finally,  he  remarks,  before  closing  his  observa¬ 
tions,  the  French  use  in  their  attack  columns  of  the  most 
varied  nature,  and  dispose  them  in  every  sort  of  way,  so  as 
to  keep  back  a  great  part  of  their  troops  ready  to  defend  their 
flanks  at  need.  And  this  plan,  the  Prince  suddeidy  concludes, 
is  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  ‘  the  oblique  order  ’  of  Frederic 
the  Great. 
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‘  I  can  assure  you  positively,’  are  his  words,  ‘  that  in  this  they  have 
only  imitiitod  him.  It  is  the  ssime  with  the  nnijority  of  the  principles 
of  which  I  liave  spoken;  they  are  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  true 
tJictics ;  but  in  place  of  being  of  French  origin  they  have  been  formerly 
employed  by  our  generals  with  greater  or  less  success.  It  rests,  then, 
with  each  of  us  to  put  them  in  practice  in  future,  which  wilt  be  the 
easier  for  us  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  their  importance.  History 
is  there  to  prove  to  us  that  these  principles  are  not  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  French,  nor  the  immediate  residt  of  their  nation.al  charac¬ 
ter.  May  we  only  ponder  this  while  there  is  still  time. 

‘  Now,  if  Prussia  puts  to  herself  this  haughty  c|m>ation,  What  will 
be  our  fat^'  in  a  war  with  France?  We  can  compior  her,  I  shall 
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answer;  nn<l  wo  shall  contpior  her  with  a  certain  blow,  if  we  know 
liow  to  (lotach  onrselvos,  in  time  fif  war,  from  the  routine  of  the  drill 
ground,  the  demands  of  regulations,  and  from  our  system  of  skir¬ 
mishers.  Here  is  the  diOiculty,  this  is  my  only  anxiety.  The  motive 
power  which  thes(!  forces  give  is  insutficient  to  maintain  discipline,  to 
bring  the  sohliers  up  to  the  enemy,  and  to  make  them  sustain  their 
bru.  Thank  (rod  we  have  others,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  bring 
them  to  our  aid.’ 

So  decisive  a  condemnation  of  the  army  of  whieli  the  Prince 
was  already  deemed  one  of  the  ornaments,  was  not  to  bo 
i  treated  as  mere  idle  rhapsody.  Criticisms,  objections,  and 
answers  followed,  until  the  Prince,  in  deliberately  closing  the 
discussion,  declared  specifically,  that  ‘  there  were  three  con- 
I  ‘ditions  to  bo  observed  at  once,  in  order  to  render  the  Prussian 

I ‘army  capable  of  conquering  that  of  France. 

‘(1.)  To  devclopc  the  military'  qualities  of  each  individual 
‘soldier  earnestly  in  time  of  peace.  (2.)  To  give  the  army' 
‘leaders  who  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  w'ith  the  three 
‘principal  arms.  (3.)  To  oppose  to  the  French  a  more  varied 
‘  and  elastic  form  of  tactics.’ 

To  ask  for  a  new  system  without  .showing  the  way  to  what 
was  needed  would  have  been  unworthy'  of  tlie  care  with  which 
the  Prince  had  studied  his  subject.  He  laid  down,  therefore, 
distinctly  the  chief  maxims  which  in  his  view  should  regulate 
the  tactics  of  the  future  army  of  Prussia.  Skirmishers  should 
be  employed  by  columns  of  companies,  so  as  to  increase  the 
mobility  of  the  infantry  and  give  them  freer  fields  of  action. 
The  troops  generally  should  be  disposed  in  depth  rather  than 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  more  ready  for  flank  movements,  and 
expose  less  front  to  the  enemy’s  fire  ;  and  they  should  supjx)rt 
their  skirmishers  in  echelon  rather  than  in  square,  as  the  form 
more  appropriate  to  the  ([iiick  movements  which  the  former 
were  to  make. 

In  this  Fssay',  and  the  discussion  which  followed,  were  the 
jenns  of  a  mechanical  transformation  of  the  whole  Prussisin 
service  as  great  as  that  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  model  of  its  constitution.  The  famous  ‘  Tactical 
‘Instructions  of  1861  ’  (of  which  Sir  C.  Staveley  has  just 
jiven  us  a  faithful  translation)  laid  down  the  principles  by 
which  the  whole  duty  of  a  Prussian  army  and  its  comp)onent 
parts  were  in  future  to  he  guided.  Those  who  would  study 
with  advantage  the  best  system  yet  devised  for  the  conduct  of 

I  Advance  and  Rear  guards.  Outposts  and  Bivouacs — those  who 
would  sec  for  themselves  the  theory'  on  which  the  Prussians 
execute  their  great  practice-mameuvres  in  peace  time,  and  how 
vou  cxxxii.  NO,  ccr.xx.  k  ic 
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this  is  to  be  applied  to  the  study  of  actual  war — Avill  find  here 
all  the  necessary  details.  We  do  not  wish  to  burden  out 
readers  with  the  technical  details  of  a  jirofession.  What  »e 
desire  to  point  to  as  the  key  to  many  recent  Prussian  successes 
is  of  a  broader  and  simpler  character.  It  is,  that  from  the 
time  that  this  work  was  published,  all  the  cumbrous  system  of 
rule  and  theory,  by  which  officers  were  made  drijl-inasteR 
without  being  soldiers,  which  substituted  parade-ground  prac-l 
tice  for  the  imitation  of  real  war,  vanished  from  the  Prussian  | 
service.  The  pedantry  which  had  attempted  to  prescribe  bv 
minute  rules  for  every  contingency,  and  to  take  away  from 
every  individual  all  responsibility  save  that  of  following  the 
written  law,  was  absolutely  swept  awmy,  and  in  its  place  was  f 
pnt  a  set  of  sound,  well-considered  princij)le3,  the  carrying  out  L 
of  which  into  practice  wius  left  in  the  main  to  the  discretion  [ 
and  independent  judgments  of  the  officers  concerned.  Thlst 
is  the  leading  idea  on  which  the  ‘Instructions’  are  framed* 
throughout.  They  aim  at  being  no  more  than  a  general  guide 
for  the  use  of  intelligent  agents,  for  thoughtful  and  w'ell-trained 
leaders.  No  one  who  catches  the  spirit  of  the  ‘  iNIilitarr 
‘  IMemorial  ’  will  be  surprised  that  its  author  has  from  the  first 
been  credited  Avith  inspiring  the  ‘Instructions’  Avhich  have 
made  that  spirit  the  rule  of  the  Prussian  service,  and  have 
given  each  member  of  it  that  individuality  which  the  Prince  \va< 
the  first  to  claim  for  him,  and  to  each  leader  that  moral  lever 
wherewith  men  are  raised  in  the  face  of  danger  to  the  greatest 
deeds  of  valour. 

The  ‘  Instructions  ’  alone  were  not  sufficient  to  complete  this 
work.  A  new  form  of  drill  naturally  followed  other  improve¬ 
ments,  a  mode  suited  to  more  intelligent  action,  and  to  better 
arms.  All  attempts  to  handle  methodically  a  larger  body  of 
men  than  one  brigade  were  dropped  from  the  service ;  and  in 
their  place  came  field  maineuvres,  conducted  so  as  to  interest 


and  teach  each  person  cm[)loyed,  and  to  bring  vividly  before  |  p^yij 
the  minds  of  the  higher  officers  the  necessities  of  an  actual  ■  mistal. 
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campaign.  Not  that  these  things  were  done  perfectly,  or  done  I 
all  at  once.  Symptoms  of  the  old  pedantry  still  linger  even 
down  to  the  present  day  ;  and  one  standing  vice  of  the  system 
of  the  Ilapsburgs,  that  close  criticism  of  generals  concerned  in 
the  manoeuvring,  which  has  enfeebled  for  a  century  {)ast  the 
judgment  of  Austrian  officers,  is  practised,  despite  its  distinct 
condemnation  in  the  ‘  Memorial,’  by  their  rivals  in  Northern 
Germany.  Yet  in  the  main  the  change  was  revolutionarv', 
and  soldier  and  officer  gradually  became  what  Prince  Frederic 
Gharles  had  desired  they  should  be  made. 
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Only  ill  a  country  where  strong  government  and  wise  ad¬ 
ministration  went  hand  in  liand,  conhl  so  vital  a  change  have 
been  wrought  out  in  so  brief  a  time.  But  those  who  ruled  at 
Berlin  were  fully  conscious  that  the  work  before  them  needed 
instruments  sharp  as  well  as  strong  ;  and  the  Prince’s  counsels 
had  fallen  on  attentive  cars.  Indeed,  the  changes  in  drill  and 
discipline  which  followed  their  recejition,  great  as  these  were, 
can  hardly  be  compared  In  importance  with  the  vaster  one 
accomplished  by  Bismarck  in  the  constitutional  position  of  the 
army.  For  the  same  campaign  of  Solferino  which  liad  fixed 
the  Prince’s  attention  on  the  defects  of  detail  in  the  Prussian 
army,  had  shown  the  great  Prussian  Minister  how  unfitted  it 
was  by  its  organic  composition  for  ambitious  uses.  An  army 
which,  to  be  mobilised  for  war,  must  draw  half  of  each  division 
from  the  peaceful  homes  of  militia-men  of  mature  age,  could 
not  be  safely  called  to  arms  except  under  national  pressure. 
An  army  ofiicered  as  to  this  second  half  chiefly  from  a  middle 
class  pervaded  with  liberal  ideas,  could  not  be  reckoned  on  for 
tlie  strengthening  of  royalty  at  home,  or  for  aggressive  policy 
abroad.  So  the  change  was  resolved  on,  and  carried  out  by 
the  ability  of  Count  Bismarck  and  the  tenacity  of  the  royal 
master  he  guided,  which  jmt  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  the  most  tremendous  weapon  that  the  skill  of  man 
has  ever  forged. 

What  this  change  was  has  already  been  de.seribod  in  the 
pages  of  this  lie  view,*  through  which  we  believe  it  first  be¬ 
came  generally  known  in  this  country  that  the  army  with 
which  Prussia  attacked  Austria  in  1866  was  a  totally  different 
force  in  its  constitution  from  that  called  to  the  field  in  1850 
and  1859.  We  there  explained  the  main  features  of  the  re¬ 
form,  and  would  willingly  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
what  was  then  written,  desiring  to  jiass  on  to  other  topics. 
But  errors  once  made  as  to  the  fashions  of  other  nations  are 
])eculiarly  hard  to  eradicate,  and  within  the  last  few  weeks  old 
mistakes  on  this  head  liave  been  repeated,  and  England  has 
l)eeii  warned  by  a  writer  of  no  less  importance  than  Sir  C.  E. 
Trevelyan t  that  it  is  her  duty  to  reform  her  military  institu¬ 
tions  not  accord iug  to  the  Prussian  system  as  it  is,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ideal  system  which  the  writer  believes  the 
Prussians  to  have  attained. 

On  this  subject  the  utmost  frankness  will  just  now  be  useful. 
It  is  not  the  case,  as  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  declares,  ‘  that  the 
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*  Edinburgh  Keview,  Oct.  1866. 

■I  la  his  letter  in  the  ‘  Times’  of  the  18th  September. 
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‘  (Jennan  avniy  is  the  nation  in  arms,  and  tliat  every  abI^ 
‘  bodied  yoiinj;  man  of  every  class  "oes  tlirongh  the  same 
‘  course  of  military  service,  and  priiu-es  and  barons  stand  in 
‘  the  ranks  with  peasants.’  Far  less  is  it  true  that  ‘  from 
‘  twenty  to  twenty-three  of  age  every  young  man  serves  v 
‘  his  regiment.’  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  these  descriptions  are 
plied  to  the  normal  state  of  peace,  they  are  founded  ahsolntely  on 
misconceptions.  The  number  of  young  men  attaining  the  legal 
age  of  twenty  and  becoming  liable  for  service,  for  many  years 
past,  excluding  those  who  for  any  special  reasons  are  unfit, 
lias  all  but  doubled  those  draughted  inti*  the  army.  The 
number  recpiired  for  the  latter  is  settled  exactly  at  one-third 
of  the  peace  establishment,  and  no  more  than  the  fixed  con¬ 
tingent  are  taken  annually,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
those  liable  that  year.  The  remainder  arc  entered  in  the 
]>aper  rolls  of  the  Ersatz  Reserve  ;  but  of  these  only  a  .select 
part  receive  any  training  at  all  in  time  of  jteacc,  the  remainder 
being  merely  registered  to  be  culled  upon  in  the  event  of  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  to  make  use  even  of  the  first  ckss 
reijulres  some  considerable  time  from  the  opening  of  a  war. 
The  experience  of  the  present  one  has  shown  tliat  two  months 
were  needed  to  bring  select  Er.satz  troops  into  the  field,  and 
those  first  entering  France  are  reiiorted  to  be  largely  composed 
of  volunteei's,  moved  by  patriotic  ardour  to  solicit  speedy  cm 
jiloyment. 

in  the  other  assertion  that  ‘  the  service  of  the  prince  or  baron’ 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  jirivate,  lies  a  fnndamental  error 
to  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Prussian  service,  the  most  essen 
tiallv  aristocratic  in  the  w<*rld.  Its  whole  svstem  is  founded 

.  1  .  /•  .  .1  1 '  1  II 


the  maintenance  of  caste,  except  where  relaxed  partially  under 
the  stringent  pressure  of  war.  The  young  man  of  gentle 
birth  or  wealthy  family  is  never  forced  into  the  ranks  in  time 
of  jieace.  He  escapes  by  doing  a  year’s  service  as  a  volunteer 
at  his  own  expense,  being  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  regi¬ 
mental  cadet  of  the  Austrian  system,  jiermittcd  to  pay  oneo! 
tlic  privates  as  his  servant,  and  forbidden  to  mix  with  them  or 
anv  terms  of  eiiuallty.  It  is  true  that  he  stands  side  by  sidi 
with  them  on  the  parade.  So  does  the  young  Rritish  easiga 
when  under  his  first  instruction,  with  the  recruits  of  his  on 
service :  but  their  relative  positions  arc  not  aft’ected  there!)' 
and  the  social  dift’ercncc  is  more  distinctly  maintained  in 
Prussia  than  among  ourselves.  The  demands  of  real  serviw. 
however,  necessarily  sweep  away  a  part  of  this  artificial  barrier. 
A  war  suddenly  breaking  out  finds  a  nund)er  of  these  Einjahrif 
passing  through  their  pro)  tat  ion  ;  and  many  more  of  the  saw 
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class  are  liable  to  be  called  into  tbe  ranks  as  Reservistni  (or 
supplementary  rank  and  file),  who  wonld  have  otherwise  passed 
iuto  the  landwehrwith  no  more  than  the  one  year  of  cadet  life, 
made  so  easy  under  ordinary  conditions  that  it  interferes  neither 
with  the  university  studies  nor  the  professional  training  of  the 
individual.  This  mass  of  young  men  of  the  better  orders,  thus 
julded  to  the  ranks  by  a  sort  of  sur[»rise,  must  go  indeed  into 
the  field,  endure  tbe  lot  of  the  common  soldier  as  to  duty,  and 
share  his  jtersonal  dangers;  but  the  social  status  of  the 
riger  and  his  distinctive  name  and  badge  remain  with  him  still ; 
and  off  duty  he  is  to  the  last  the  equal  of  the  officer  rather 
than  of  the  private,  j)rovided  his  birth  and  means  place  him 
swially  in  the  higher  class. 

AVe  have  been  tbus  particular  because  the  constitution  of 
the  Prussian  forces  is  still  much  misunderstood  among  us.  The 
system  now  applied  to  all  Northern  Germany  is  in  truth  not 
one  of  universal  service.  Kather  it  is  the  most  ingenious  com¬ 
promise  ever  devised  between  that  crucial  measure  and  the 
selection  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  popidation,  which,  in  one  fonn  or  another,  has  prevailed 
everywhere  else  except  in  France.  There  also  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  sweeten  conscription  to  the  better  classes  by 
turning  liability  into  a  money  penalty,  employed  in  former  years 
to  buy  a  substitute  in  open  market,  but  of  late  paid  direct  to  the 
State,  which  was  supposed  to  use  the  amount  to  fill  the  place 
by  purchasing  a  volunteer  from  among  those  undrawn  at  the 
conscription,  or  the  old  soldiers  about  to  be  discharged. 

To  return  to  the  Prussian  army.  The  reform  of  1861, 
already  briefly  noticed,  altered  its  whole  constitution.  Not  only 
was  service  in  the  ranks  for  those  conscripted  (and  the  fixing  of 
the  annual  contingent  is  but  conscription  by  selection  instead  of 
lot)  prolonged  from  two  to  three  years,  and  the  reserve  service 
fixed  at  four,  but  the  landwchr  ceased  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  field  armv.  The  latter  was  henceforth  composed  of 
the  peace  force,  added  to  the  Jtrsrrristcn  called  into  their  places, 
and  its  gajts  to  be  made  uj)  by  draughts  from  the  Ersatz  re¬ 
serves.  The  iaudwehr  are  formed  in  case  of  war  into  separate 
divisions  in  second  line,  and,  if  used,  of  necessity'  play'  an  alto¬ 
gether  subordinate  part.  From  this  time  the  Cabinet  of  lierlin 
ceased  to  dei)end  fV)r  the  success  of  its  foreign  policy  upon  a 
force  in  which  the  civic  feeling,  even  after  a  severe  military' 
training,  was  of  necessity  more  powerful  than  the  instinct  of 
the  soldier.  Prussia  has,  in  fact,  disc()vercd  the  secret  of  put¬ 
ting  so  vast  a  jiroportion  of  her  males  under  arms  as  to  give  her 
overwhelming  power  abroad,  witboiit  committing  her  pidicy'  to 
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the  will  of  the  nation  by  resting  her  strength  on  a  national 
militia.  Terrible  as  tliat  strength  has  proved  to  be,  it  is  not 
that  of  a  people  in  arms,  but  of  one  which  political  sentiment 
and  consummate  statesmanship  have  trained  to  a  great  sacrifice 
of  the  present  to  the  future — of  the  youth  of  her  people  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  daring  policy.  To  put  the  flower  of  her 
working  population  through  a  short  military  service ;  to  keep 
their  liability  to  return  to  the  ranks  open  over  half  the  young 
men  in  the  State ;  to  support  these  at  need  by  a  well-trained 
militia  of  old  soldiers  discharged  from  the  service;  but  for 
the  dangers  of  battle,  to  put  before  the  latter  class,  fathers  for 
the  most  part  of  families,  those  younger  men  who  escaped  their 
share  of  line  service ; — such  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  system 
which  has  made  of  Prussia  a  power  more  formidable  than  Na¬ 
poleon  framed  of  vassal  Eurojrc.  Such  a  system,  late  events  have 
shown  us,  may  carry  the  nation  to  triumjdi  in  a  war  (such  was 
that  of  1866)  forced  on  it  by  its  rulers.  It  will  shatter,  as  the 
history  of  this  year  has  shown,  any  enemy  whose  organisation  fol¬ 
lows  older  models.  In  defence  invincible,  ft)r  offence  seemingly 
resistless,  its  power  would  fail  only  in  domestic  strife.  The  dan¬ 
ger  which  attaches  to  this  develo])ment  of  the  national  strength 
is  not  that  the  armed  force  could  he  turned  directly  against  civic 
freedom,  but  that  the  temptation  it  offers  to  a  rider’s  ambition 
is  irresistible  when  coloured  by  a  national  cause.  Cheap  in 
time  of  peace,  ready  for  the  day  of  war,  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  of  all  classes,  the  Prussian  organisation  is  only 
felt  to  be  opjiressive  when  it  is  called  into  full  action,  as  in 
1866,  for  pui'poses  foreign  to  the  wish  of  the  people.  When 
moving  with  the  popular  will,  as  we  have  just  witnessed  in  the 
war  with  France,  which  the  nation  had  at  heart,  it  puts  forth  a 
strength  such  as  the  most  sanguine  organiser  coidd  hardly 
have  foreseen. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  tortuous  course  of  policy 
which  ))laced  Prussia  this  summer  in  the  long-sought-for  posi¬ 
tion  of  leader  of  the  German  nation  against  Napoleon.  Not  a 
step  in  it  had  been  taken,  we  are  sure,  by  chance ;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  millions  the  vast  success  of  the  end  will  abundantly 
crown  the  means.  Our  business  here  is  to  look  at  the  military 
conditions  of  the  struggle,  and  to  see  how  far  they  bore  upon 
the  issue  accomplished  under  our  eyes.  And  the  more  we 
examine  them,  the  more  we  shall  find  the  traces  of  the  same 
masterly  design  on  one  side  which  has  placed  Prussia  at  the 
head  of  the  political  world  of  Europe,  while  on  the  other  mili¬ 
tary  rashness,  inc|)titudc,  and  folly,  combined  with  mal-admi- 
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tlie  success  (*r  tlic  royal  [wilicy  against  tlic  tlircatcncd  reduction 
of  their  prolcssioiial  iuiportauee  I)y  the  Liberal  party;  and  they 
answered  with  zeal  to  the  double  call.  Dislike  it  as  we  may  froni 
our  national  instinct,  as  the  Liberal  (lerinans  with  more  reason 
did  but  a  few  years  since,  the  devotion  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  House  of  Ilohenzollern  to  the  improvement  of  the 
military  system  in  all  its  details,  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
stimulating  the  progress  of  the  army,  and  urging  its  separate 
branehes  to  compete  in  the  race  for  perfection. 

Of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  the  world  had  already  heard 
before  his  services  against  Denmark  made  him  known  asi 
thorough  soldier  as  mcH  as  a  sound  and  brilliant  essayist;  but 
his  cousin,  the  Crown  Prince,  was  hardly  behind  him  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  that  profession  of  arms  which  had  raised  his  House 
from  a  petty  marquisate  to  regal  dignity  of  the  first  order. 
Their  enthusiasm  kindled  the  flame  of  zeal  from  above,  as  the 
passion  for  (Jerman  unity  fired  it  from  below ;  and  the  officers 
at  least  of  the  army  went  into  the  Bohemian  camjsaign  proud 
•)f  their  high  training,  confident  in  their  new  weapons  and 
organisation,  and  as  sure  of  success  over  Austria  as  the  rest  of 
the  nation  was  dubious  or  downcast.  Short  as  this  war  of 
triumphs  was,  it  gave  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
that  individual  energy  and  zeal,  that  high  professional  spirit 
which  the  wt>rds  first  uttered  in  the  ‘  ^Memorial  ’  had  evoked, 
whilst  ]iatriotism,  warming  with  first  success,  diffused  through 
the  rank  and  file  the  untral  power  which  some  would  claim » 
the  sole  property  of  perfectly  free  men,  but  without  which  in 
some  shape  the  exertions  and  skill  of  the  leaders  in  1866  would 
have  h)st  more  than  half  their  value. 

How  completely  the  victories  of  that  ycarswe])t  away  all  op¬ 
position  to  the  Bismarck  reijiiuc  ami  the  royal  military  system; 
how  the  current  of  democracy,  long  dashing  vainly  against  th 
jKJwer  of  the  monarchy,  turned  aside  to  How  in  the  tcniptinj; 
channel  «if  national  aggrandi.scment ;  how  (ierman  })atriofc 
came  to  look  iiptni  their  great  standing  army  as  no  uselesj 
attribute  of  absoliiti.sin,  but  the  migbty  instrument  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  once  ideal  Fatherland,  and  framing  for  the  vision 
of  past  days  a  solid  existence:  these  are  now  matters  of 
familiar  history.  We  allude  to  them  here  only  to  note  witl 
what  care  the  .system  devised  in  1861  was  brought  to  perfection 
after  the  defeat  of  Austria  and  her  allies.  The  work  of 
(ienerals  Aon  Moltke  and  Von  Boon  now  received  its  finisluK! 
touches.  The  nine  corps  of  the  old  Pru.ssian  army  were  raised 
to  thirteen  and  a  half,  by  the  formation  of  the  9th  in  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein,  lately  wrested  from  the  Danes ;  tlie  K’th  b 
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cotKiuercd  Hanover ;  the  11th  in  Cassel  and  Frankfort,  won 
aho  by  the  sword;  the  12th  created  out  of  the  fine  Saxon 
army,  to  all  military  purposes  now  incorporated  with  its  late 
enemies ;  and  tlie  2dth  Division  raised  in  the  northern  half  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  Each  corps  could  muster  Avithin  tAvelvedays 
an  average  of  34,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  a  comidete  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery  of  ninety  guns.  The  three  South  German 
States  under  their  private  treaties  could  furnish  against  a 
foreign  foe  an  addition  of  three  corps,  reckoned  at  80,000  men, 
with  a  similar  proportion  of  artillery.  And  this  field  army, 
mustering  in  round  nuinhers  just  half  a  million  men,  of  Avhich 
full  60,000  were  cavalry,  could  all  he  collected  and  equipped 
by  corps  at  a  fortnight's  notice.  It  was  supported  by  reserves 
partly  trained  and  available  to  fill  up  vacancies  numbering 
222,000,  and  had  the  North  German  Landwehr,  the  best  dis¬ 
ciplined  militia  in  the  Avorld,  200,000  strong  in  second  line. 
No  nation  in  modern  times  had  ever  before  had  under  arms  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  its  males.  No  nation  since  the  Roman  had 
ever  devoted  itself  so  wholly  to  the  development  of  the  military 
side  of  the  national  life. 

The  numbers  avc  quote  are  those  upon  the  rolls  this  summer. 
Three  years  before,  Avhen  the  South  Germans  still  sorely  felt 
their  defeat,  ami  murmured  at  their  coming  Prussianisation, 
Avhen  the  new  army  of  the  Northern  Confederation  existed 
only  on  paper,  Prussia  had  to  face  the  prospect  of  war  Avith 
France  on  the  Luxemburg  (piestion  Avith  the  lesser  resources 
that  had  proved  so  sufKcient  and  had  served  her  so  Avell  against 
Austria.  Hut  France  Avas  then  sup})lied  Avith  inferior  Avea- 
j)ons.  Her  troops  Avould  have  had  to  face  the  breech-loader 
at  the  same  risk  as  tlu)se  of  Henedek ;  and  though  the  danger 
of  collision  passed  away  for  a  seas(»n,  it  Avas  certaiidy  not  from 
any  fear  on  the  side  of  the  military  guides  of  Prussia,  Avho 
have  since  avowed  that  their  sole  strategy  would  have  been  to 
mass  the  armies  lately  victorious  in  Hohemia  in  tAvo  great 
columns  on  the  Rhine,  and  march  straight  for  Paris,  trusting 
to  the  needle-gun.  Who  shall  say,  after  the  events  Ave  have 
just  witnessed,  that  the  enterprise  Avould  have  failed,  that  the 
strategists’  calculation  Avas  over-bold  ?  He  this  as  it  may,  the 
Luxemburg  <iuestion  was  solved  at  the  instance  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  special  interjK)sition  »)f  England.  Prussia  AvithdrcAV  her 
pretensions  to  the  late  Federal  fortress:  France  Avas  left  Avith- 
out  excuse  for  her  pretended  claim  for  compensation ;  and  the 
mortal  struggle  of  these  tAvo  ancient  foes  Avas  postponed  for 
three  years  more. 

IIoAv  these  three  years  were  spent  on  the  German  side  Ave 
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liave  already  stated.  The  field  army  of’  1866  was  all  but 
doubled  ;  the  reserves  of  the  Ersatz,  especially,  were  immensely 
increased  by  the  application  of  the  Prussian  system  to  the  new 
confederation  and  its  allies.  These  additions  Avere  the  natural 
result  of  annexation  and  alliance,  and  concerned  the  infantry 
above  all ;  but  the  changes  in  the  other  two  branches  Avere 
founded  chiefly'  on  the  experience  of  1866.  Then  Prussia  bad 
gone  into  the  Avar  AA’ithout  accomplishing  her  artillery  reforms. 
Part  of  her  batteries  at  Koniggriitz  Avere  of  the  old  smooth¬ 
bore  construction,  and  of  the  breech-loading  guns  three  several 
patterns  had  been  carried  into  the  field.  Xoav  all  confusion 
and  uncertainty  has  passed  aAvay.  The  simplest  and  most 
efficient  breech-loading  piece  yet  discovered  has  been  adopted  f 
thn)ughout.  The  artillery  service,  and  the  jmoportion  of  t 
horses  and  drivers  maintained  in  peace  has  been  brought  up 
to  a  higher  standard,  the  experience  of  1866  having  clearly  = 
shoAvn  that  a  large  infusion  of  i-aAv  elements  into  the  field  f 
artillery  to  strengthen  it  suddenly,  defeats  its  object  by  crij)- 
])ling  the  efficiency  of  the  batteries.  The  Prussian  cavalry 
had  borne  itself  gallantly  in  action,  and  proved  of  abundant  i 
utility  in  outpost  Avork  in  Bohemia.  Yet,  here  again,  there  | 
had  been  experienced  difficulties  arising  from  an  admixture  of  | 
half-broken  horses  and  un])ractised  riders.  These  evils  it  Avas  i 
judged  necessary  to  avoid  in  future  by  raising  the  peace  effec-  \ 
tive  of  the  cavalry'  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Avar  strength,  ‘ 
a  change  Avhich  has  made  the  Prussians  in  this  Avar  show  a 
more  marked  superiority  in  that  arm  over  the  enemy  than 
Europe  has  Avitnessed  the  like  of  since  the  Archduke  Charles  ■ 
outmami'uvred  Moreau  and  .lourdan  on  the  Danube  by  the  dex-  | 
terous  use  of  his  horse.  On  the  Avhole,  therefore.  General 
Von  ^loltke  entered  on  his  neAV  task  not  only'  Avith  a  far  larger 
force  than  in  1866,  not  only  Avith  the  j)restige  of  success  and 
the  gain  of  experience  for  his  staff,  but  Avith  an  army  more 
complete  in  every  detail,  and,  above  all,  Avell  exercised  in 
those  bold  free  principles  propounded  ten  years  since  in  the 
‘  Memorial,’  and  confident  in  their  proved  effectiveness  in  actual 
Avar.  Never,  was  the  transformation  of  discipline  more  cora- 
jtlete  than  that  which  created  the  light  dashing  style  of  Avar-  | 
fare  of  the  Prussian  infantry  of  our  time  out  of  the  stiff 
stateliness  of  manoeuvre  their  fathers  inherited  from  the  school 
»)f  the  Great  Frederic.  No  doubt  some  theorists  Avould  have 
carried  these  novel  principles  to  excess.  The  author  of  the 
‘  Tactical  Retrospect,’  elated  by  the  success  of  his  vivid  cri¬ 
ticisms  of  the  weak  [mints  of  the  Prussian  army  of  1866, 
attacked  in  a  ncAv  [Pamphlet  the  Avhole  system  in  use  at  that 
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period  as  still  too  restrained  and  formal,  alleged  that  no  ex¬ 
ertions  of  higher  officers  could  influence  an  action  if  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  companies  were  fully  trusted,  and  prepared  a  form 
for  the  attack  which  shonld  supersede  the  column,  line,  and 
skirmishers,  as  devices  effete  and  unworthy  of  the  infantry  of  the 
future.  General  jVIoltke  was  forbidden  by  his  official  position 
to  take  personal  notice  of  an  anonymous  assailant;  but  he 
replied  in  a  pamphlet  issued  not  long  before  this  war  in  the 
name  of  his  friend.  Colonel  Bronsart ;  *  and  those  Avho  study 
the  discussion  will  see  for  themselves  not  only  that  the  veteran 
strategist  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  but  that  his  own  mind 
has  been  busied  during  the  peace  with  practical  proposals  for 
developing  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  the  Prussian  infantry. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  recent  history  of  the 
North  German  army,  since  it  has  now  avowedly  reached  a 
condition  of  efficiency  such  as  none  had  aj)proached  before. 
Much  of  this  efficiency  is  beyond  question  due  to  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  pedantic  rules  which  the  traditions  of  the  service 
in  the  day.s  of  its  former  glories  bequeathed ;  and  Ave  have 
seen  that  the  change  was  based  upon  a  close  study  of  the 
princii)lcs  by  Avhich  French  soldiers  have,  at  various  memo¬ 
rable  ejMichs,  been  led  on  from  triumph  to  triumph.  It  remains 
to  ask,  what  had  been  the  progress  of  the  F rench  army  itself 
during  the  ten  years  in  which  its  tremendous  rival  grcAV  up 
to  maturity?  Had  its  officers  striven  to  realise  that  ideal 
which  the  ‘  NIemorial,’  long  since  translated  into  their  own 
tongue,  had  put  so  vividly  before  them?  Had  they  studied, 
by  improving  still  further  the  intelligence  and  moral  qualities 
which  the  Prince  assigned  as  attributes  to  their  soldiery,  to 
overcome  the  disposition  to  disorder  induced  by  democratic 
sentiments,  and  which,  as  he  noticed,  would  act  fatally  in 
retreating  after  a  repulse,  if  they  were  resolutely  followed  up  ? 
Had  their  chiefs  sought  to  imitate  their  German  rivals  in  de¬ 
voting  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  their  men  in  the  im¬ 
proved  weapons,  which,  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  used,  are  no 
better  than  those  they  had  superseded?  Had  their  staff  made 
amends  by  special  study  for  the  want  of  practice  in  real  or 
feigned  field  manoeuvres?  Had  the  artillery  pi’(*fited  by  the 
lessons  of  1866,  and  the  severe  criticisms  passed  by  the 
‘  Tactical  Retrospect  ’  (a  work  well  known  in  its  French  dress) 
on  the  small  tactical  use  made  of  batteries  in  the  battles  of  that 
year?  Had  the  cavalry  followed  out,  under  the  guidance  of 

*  'flic  s;imc  staff  officer  recently  employed  in  the  confidential  ar¬ 
rangements  Avith  the  French  comniunder  as  to  tlie  ca[iitiilation  ot'  Sedan. 
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tlic  staff,  those  ju'inciplcs  of  outpost  and  rceoiinoissancc  duty  I 
which  the  Prussian  ‘  Instructi»»ns  ’  enjoin  as  the  special  study  I 
of  mounted  officers,  and  by  wliich  only  the  importance  of  that  s 
arm  is  to  be  restored  after  the  loss  of  its  prestige  for  the  shock  ^ 
of  battle?  Tlie  events  of  the  last  two  months  compel  ns  to  i 
return,  without  further  proof,  a  direct  and  complete  negative  ! 
to  each  of  thc'C  (jiiestions.  AVhy  these  duties  were  neglected  L 
it  is  more  difficult  to  say.  The  work  of  (ieneral  Trochu  had  ^ 
])laiuly  pointed  out  how  apt  his  countrymen  arc  to  neglect  . 
those  details  of  the  miHtary  art  which  re(iuire  patient  and  ; 
steady  labour;  and  to  this  the  evidence  of  friemls  and  foej  ■ 
alike  adds  the  charge  that  the  very  successes  gained  against  ’ 
enemies  of  inferior  calibre  in  Algeria,  ^Mexico,  and  Pome  Iiad 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  officei’s  and  men  the  delusion  that  no 
enemy  Avhatever  could  stand  before  the  French  vivacity  and 
(‘Inn.  The  Prussians  were  credited  with  vast  successes  over 
the  Austrians;  but  had  not  the  Fi’euch  army  vaiuiuished 
these  same  Austrians  with  ease  at  Montebello  and  Magenta, 
and  imposed  a  con(jucroi‘’s  terms  upon  tbeir  Fmperor  at  S(d- 
ferino  ?  The  Prussians  had  had  indeed  the  start  in  the  new 
weapon,  but  the  chassepot  had  more  than  i-estorcd  tlie  balance, 
and  thus  armed,  who  sliould  dare  to  doubt  that  a  new  collision 
with  the  boldest  and  best  German  troops  would  but  lead  to  a 
new  Austerlitz  or  .lena? 

All  Frenchmen  did  not  reason  thus.  The  hhuperor,  oven  in 
falling  health,  could  not  have  forgotten  the  remarkable  advice 
he  had  offered  his  countrymen  thirty  years  before,  ‘  to  borrow  | 
‘  from  Germany  her  system  of  public  education  and  military 
‘  organisation.’  At  that  time  he  had  declared,  in  attacking  the 
houryeois  royalty  of  the  day,  ‘  France  would  not  be  able  to 
‘  bring  2()0,()()t>  men  into  line  upon  the  frontiers,  while  on  the 
‘  Rhine  alone  u|)wards  of  5(U>,()()()  could  be  collected  against 
‘  her  in  less  than  a  fortnight.’  How  much  more  serious  was  - 
the  proportion  against  her  now,  and  how  much  greater  the  r 
striking  power  of  the  supposed  enemy  I  Doid)tlcss  so  thought-  ^ 
ful  a  ruler  must  have  felt  this  truth  deeply.  We  are  sure  7 
that  Napoleon  III.,  no  less  than  his  wise  adviser.  Marshal  | 
Xiel,  who  has  had  the  credit  of  the  reform,  felt  the  need  of  “ 
some  such  measure  as  that  not  long  since  jiasse<l  for  doubling  i 


by  a  war  reserve,  copied  from  the  Prussian,  the  peace  strength  " 
of  the  French  army.  Rut  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  law  f 
had  not  had  time  to  do  its  work,  nor  that  the  fatal  Haw  of  the  t 
purchase  of  exemption,  denounced  as  ‘  a  white  slave  trade,  the  I 
‘  juirchasc  of  a  man  to  be  killed  in  the  stead  of  him  who  has  j 
‘  the  means,’  by  I’riucc  Louis  Na[)olcou  in  exile,  was  but  con-  f 
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timictl  In  another  shape — exoneration  from  service  by  a  fine  to 
the  State,  under  \a])oleon  the  Kmperor,  and  marred  all  reform 
in  the  direction  of  the  I’russian  model.  The  theory,  indeed, 
was  that  the  fines  thus  levied  were  to  he  applied  to  increasing 
^  the  bounties  of  old  soldiers  re-enlisting  for  further  service,  or 
:  for  rewarding  volunteers  ;  hut  the  practice  of  retaining  the 
I  l.'ir'fe  sums  accruing  in  the  military  chest  was  too  great  a  temj)- 
tation  for  a  Government  forced  into  extravagance  by  the  very 

filature  of  its  being.  So  the  fines  were  jiaid,  and  the  battalions 
remained  unfilled ;  and,  of  the  288,000  men  who  should  have 
been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  24  active  divisions  when  the 
war  broke  out,  not  much  more  than  200,000  were  at  first  forth¬ 
coming,  raised  by  the  reserve  contingents  first  called  in  to  about 
I  250,000.  Raw  troops  were  gathered  later  at  Paris,  Chalons, 
and  other  depots ;  but  for  the  first  line  it  was  Impossible  to 
I  collect  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  meet  nearly  twice 
[  that  number  of  Germans  gathering  against  them. 

The  moral  power  ol’  the  French  was  as  inferior  to  th.at  of 
their  adversary  as  their  numerical  strength.  Marshal  Xiel, 

;  struggling  hard  in  the  jiolitical  world  of  Paris  to  carry  his 
^  new  army  organisation  through  an  unwilling  legislature,  was 

1!  unable  to  correct  the  vices  which  crept  into  tlie  military  system 
of  his  country  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Second  Empire  ;  and 
I  Lehocuf  was  little  likely  to  })ei'fi)rm  what  his  great  predecessor 
had  failed  in.  The  chief  commands  had  been  parcelled  out  to 
men  eminent  rather  for  their  worship  of  Imperialism  than  for 
warlike  vigour.  The  generation  of  hardworking  active  leaders 
raised  up  in  the  early  days  of  Algeria  had  passed  away,  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  commonplace  professional  men,  who 
made  luxury  jus  much  their  object  as  the  once  Republican 
marshals  of  the  Grand  Army  are  rc])ortod  to  have  done  in  the 
decadence  of  the  First  Empire.  Do  Failly  holding  court  at 
Nancy,  and  bampieting  daily  tni  eight  courses  served  on  jdate, 
whilst  Trochu  languisheil  for  active  employment  on  half  pay, 

:  ^verc  representative  instances  of  the  abuses  which  were  preying 
on  the  vitals  of  the  service.  When  war  came  the  army  found 
itself  placed  under  men  whose  ready  courticrshlp  had  been  their 
chief  claim  to  rank  and  honour.  MacMahon's  name,  indeed, 
I  coiumanded  respect  from  all,  lor,  though  untried  in  the  larger 
'  operations  of  war,  like  Renedek  before  186(5 — like  Renedek 
I  he  had  never  failed  to  answer  his  country’s  expectations  so  far 
j  as  he  had  yet  been  tested.  Rourbaki  and  Canrobert  were  per- 
!  soiially  esteemed.  Razaine  was  popular  with  those  who  had 
j  served  with  him  in  Mexico,  and  had  kept  his  reputation  for 
I  soldiership  and  ability  in  a  very  trying  position.  Rut  Ecbieuf, 
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Ladinirault,  Frossai'd,  and  Doiiay  were  names  that  commanded 
little  respect,  and  De  Failly’s  cheap  victory  at  Montana  had 
not  redeemed  his  own  cliaracter  as  an  indifferent  officer,  nor 
strengthened  the  (jovernment  which  rewarded  him  with  its 
most  important  command,  the  military  charge  of  the  East  of 
France.  The  luxury  and  carelessness  of  imperial  favourites  in 
high  j)laccs  extended  its  influence  below  them ;  and  officers 
wlio  sought  to  make  marches  in  carriages,  and  to  fit  tlieir  tents 
up  as  boudoirs,  were  ill-placed  over  recruits  who  chafed  at  the 
law  that  let  the  rich  escape  the  national  service,  and  at  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  made  promotion  avowedly  depend  on  favour, 
and  ostracised  all  suspected  of  want  of  devotion  to  the  dynasty. 
Imitating  the  Court  above  him,  each  general  had  his  courtiers 
and  favourites.  The  small  triumphs  of  an  African  or  a  Mexican 
campaign  were  extolled  as  mighty  deeds,  while  the  flatterer 
and  the  flattered  were  blinded  alike  to  the  shortcomings  around 
them.  The  history  of  these  cannot  yet  be  written  in  detail; 
but  the  veil  is  already  sufficiently  lifted  to  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  unhesitatingly  that  corruption  and  carelessness  had 
crept  into  every'  department,  while  the  w'ant  of  discipline  in¬ 
herent  in  the  French  armv  had  increased  vastly  with  the 
increase  of  the  democratic  sjurit  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  additional  burden  of  the  new  and  heavier  con¬ 
scription,  and  the  incompetence  of  the  higher  officers.  An 
Empire  cannot  be  corrupt  and  keep  its  army  pure.  It  cannot 
study  the  wishes  of  the  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  men  with¬ 
out  evoking  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  the  first  disaster  mav 
ripen  into  mutiny.  We  desire  to  speak  here  with  caution  and 
fairness ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  not  only  were  the  different 
branches  of  the  French  army  when  the  war  began  left  behind 
their  (ierman  rivals  in  the  race  f(»r  improvement,  and  its 
numbers  inadequate  to  the  task  to  which  it  was  called,  but  its 
general  sj)irit  retained  the  vices  of  the  days  of  the  older 
Empire,  without  the  military  genius  and  warlike  practice  which 
then  so  largely  counterbalanced  them. 

It  would  take  us  beside  our  task  and  beyond  our  limits  to 
discuss  the  political  causes  of  the  war.  It  had,  to  speak  most 
briefly',  been  so  long  impending  that  both  sides  might  well 
have  been  prepareil.  And  both  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
prepared :  but  the  readiness  of  one  was  that  of  practical  states¬ 
manship  and  sound  soldierly'  counsels ;  of  the  other  a  mere 
outward  show  of  military  ardour  and  boastful  exultation, 
c(»vering  weakness  which  the  first  collision  must  reveal.  Yet 
were  the  fatal  words  spoken  as  promptly  on  the  one  side  as  the 
other.  The  show  which  deceived  the  world  seems  to  have 
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!  blinded  the  Sovereign  ;  France  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
her  ancient  antagonist.  Old  hatreds  armed  with  new  weapons 
were  to  meet  once  more  upon  the  llhine. 

The  war  had  no  sooner  become  certain  than  itw'as  seen  that  the 
i  strategic  conditions  of  the  struggle  would  in  some  respects  be  dif- 

Sferent  from  those  of  any  former  contests  between  (iermany  and 
France.  Had  the  minor  States  of  (iermany  desired  and  been 
able  to  maintain  their  neutrality  in  spite  of  the  private  treaties 
enforced  upon  them  in  1860,  the  whole  front  by  which  France 
could  attack  Prussia,  or  Prussia  France,  w'ould  have  been 
limited  to  the  forty  miles  which  lie  between  Sierck  on  the 
Moselle  and  Sarreguemines  on  the  Saar,  where  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Northern  Lorraine  are  actually  conterminous.  Strategy 
would  have  been,  as  it  were,  put  out  of  court,  unless  one  of 
the  belligerents  stole  an  advance  upon  the  other,  and  pushed 
into  the  hostile  territory  without  delay,  so  as  to  seek  a  wider 
front  of  o[)erations  beyond.  And  doubtless  it  was  partly  with 
a  view  to  these  narrow  limits  of  the  frontier  districts  of  king¬ 
dom  and  empire  that  Von  iMoltke  is  understood  to  have 
designed  four  years  before,  had  the  Austrian  war  been  imme¬ 
diately  succeeded  by  a  French  one,  to  lay  strategy  aside  for 
the  time,  and  trust  to  the  needle-gun  only  and  the  im])etus  of 
recent  victories  to  carry  his  army  on  to  Paris.  But  from  the 
first  the  South  Germans  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle 
with  a  heartiness  that  astonished  their  great  ally  no  less  thaji 
the  short-sighted  French  writers  wdio  had  counted  on  their 
neutrality  or  support.  Rhenish  Bavaria,  therefore,  and  that 
western  half  of  the  old  Palatinate  which  is  known  in  modern 
days  as  Baden,  were  at  once  exposed  to  attack  or  available  for 
offence,  and  the  front  of  operations  stretched  from  Sierck  down 
to  Basle  in  Switzerland,  the  whole  frontier  projecting  for¬ 
ward  into  (iermany  as  a  great  right  angle,  standing  on  a  base 
of  140  miles,  the  direct  distance  between  those  places. 

The  northern  side  of  this  angle  is  the  line  between  Sierck  and 
the  little  town  of  Lauterbourg  upon  the  Rhine.  It  traverses 
first  the  hilly  country  about  the  Upj)er  Moselle  and  the  Saar, 
j  then  passes  straight  across  the  high  ])lateaux  which  rise  up  from 
Lorraine  to  form  the  western  or  French  side  of  the  Vosges, 
and  descending  the  steeper  eastern  side  of  that  high  range 
which  stands  like  a  wall  along  the  Rhine  frontier  of  France, 
finally  crosses  the  narrow  strip  of  fertile  plain,  here  but  fifteen 
miles  wide,  which  lies  between  its  foot  and  the  great  river 
which  it  seems  to  guard.  The  little  stream,  the  Lauter,  here 
marks  the  frontier,  and  the  princi[)al  passage  over  it  in  the 
r  plain  is  at  the  small  town  of  Wissemhourg.  well-known  in  former 
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wars  waijod  in  tlic  Palatinate.  Tlic  other  or  e.astern  faee  of 
tlie  "rent  laglit  aiifrle  we  are  descrihinij  is  formed  by  the  course 
of  the  Rhine,  which  runs  from  Rasle  due  northwards  through 
the  plain  to  Lanterbouro,  and  thence  onward  to  !Mayenee,  where 
it  first  meets  the  hilly  country  of  West  Central  (ierinany. 
'I'his  angle  therefore  formed  the  immediate  base  for  whiehever 
army  should  first  attack,  and  projecting  as  it  did  on  the  northern 
face  from  Germany  into  France  on  the  ^loselle,  and  on  the 
eastern  from  France  towards  (irermany  on  the  Khine,  beearae 
an  object  of  more  pressing  interest  than  it  had  ever  been  in  the 
wars  of  the  First  Xapolecni,  or  of  the  llevolutionary  armies, 
when  movements  were  comj»licated  with,  or  even  subordinated 
to,  other  invasions  of  the  enemy  across  the  Lower  Rhine 
through  the  jilaius  of  Belgium  or  the  hilly  Duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  now  closed  to  both  the  combatants. 

When  we  speak  of  the  immediate  base,  we  do  so  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  Continental  wars  since  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  system  of  Central  Europe.  Railroads, 
so  far  as  yet  has  been  seen,  do  not  serve  the  pur])osc  of  moving 
the  huge  masses  of  men  now  juit  under  arms  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  active  operations.  The  telegraph  has  not  yet  been  so 
applied  as  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  aides-de-camp  and 
couriers,  when  the  foe  is  near  the  front  of  an  army  under  move¬ 
ment.  But  what  these  great  inventions  have  actually' done  for 
war  is  this;  they  have  made  of  such  a  country  as  France  or 
Prussia  one  vast  base  for  the  general  eonduet  of  warlike  opera¬ 
tions.  They  have  enabled  supj)lies  and  men  to  be  concentrated 
with  a  celerity  and  magnitude  hitherto  utterly’  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  highest  form  of  administration  ;  and  the  whole  re¬ 
sources  of  the  land  for  offensive  war  can  now  be  got  together 
on  a  given  frontier  with  as  little  trouble  and  uncertainty  as 
formerly  would  have  been  needed  to  do  as  much  for  a  single 
corps.  It  is  this  fact  above  alt  others  which  gives  such  pre¬ 
eminence  to  the  strength  of  Xorthern  Germany.  The  thirteen 
corps  of  her  aiiuy  may  be  assembled  by  provinces  within  the 
same  fortnight  which  is  re(iuircd  for  putting  a  single  one  under 
arms,  and  the  apjtropriation  of  her  vast  railroad  service  simul¬ 
taneously  to  Government  use  for  the  same  short  space  enables 
these  huge  masses  of  men  to  be  sent  on  daily  in  heavy  de¬ 
tachments  to  the  required  jM)Ints  ;  so  that  the  time  that  is  re- 
fpiired  for  mobilising  is  all  but  suflicieut  to  collect  any  part  of 
her  forces  on  any  given  jtoints.  Thus  Mayenee  and  Mannheim 
being  at  once  indicated  this  summer  as  ])oiuts  of  assembly  on 
the  Rhine,  ll(),0(K)men  were  actually  collected  on  the  river 
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.g  of  on  the  26th  .Inly,  ten  days  after  war  was  declared.  Such  an 
armament  as  the  Confederation  jwssesses  might  indeed  without 
I  this  advantage  be  very  formidable  for  defence  ;  but  its  striking 
he^e  would  be  comparatively  small  if  its  strength  in  men  and 

jiny  materiel  were  not  vastly  multiplied  by  this  ready  use  of  the 
ever  means  created  by  advancing  civilisation.  The  temptation  thus 
horn  I  to  ambition  seems  hitherto  to  overcome  the  humanising 

I  influences  of  the  inventions  we  have  been  ready  to  deify ;  aiul 
•ame  prophesy  universal  peace  must  base  their  predictions 

1  the  future  on  some  better  foundation  than  mere  improve- 

„ieg  ments  in  the  means  of  locomotion. 

I  Had  the  French  army  been  as  ready  as  has  been  supposed 
ihine  !  declared,  it  would  have  given  the  Emperor  the 

sein-  ^  three  distinct  courses.  For  a  few  days  nothing  could 

have  hindered  him  from  throwing  a  body  of  troops  over  the 
ially  ^  from  Strasburg,  and  entering  those  South  German 

i  has  '  which  some  of  his  admirers  fondly  dreamed  would 

the  I  from  Prussia  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  a 

oads  *  France.  But  the  Emperor,  though  attempting  to 

.  address  the  German  people  by  proclamation  as  a  nation  outside 
I  uf  Prussia,  was  not  so  blind  to  their  sentiments  as  were  his 
en  so  I  courtiers,  lie  expected  no  aid  within  Gennany  but  what  he 
,  1  could  win  as  a  conqueror ;  and  as  he  was  aware  that  the  North 

love-  i  *^''C™an  army  when  mobilised  must  outnumber  his  own  field 
le  for  I  weigh  against  the  supposed  advantages  of  an 

jg  ^,P  I  immediate  entrance  into  Germany  the  certainty  that  a  large 
Dcra-  ?  might  meet  him  in  front,  whilst  another  would  descend  upon 
rated  cc’mmunications  over  the  lihine,  or  take  the  bolder  course 
I  I  of  cutting  them  nearer  to  his  base  by  a  counter-invasion  of  Lor- 
g  pg.  !  raine  from  the  Moselle  extremity  of  the  frontier  angle.  Even  had 
ether  1  been  in  the  completest  readiness,  such  an  undertaking 

tv  as  t  ®  been  over  bold,  except  against  a  timid  and  hesitating 

iin^le  f  -A-s  it  was,  he  had  soon  to  learn  that  the  efiects  of 

1  ore-  and  careless  administration  became  manifest  the  very 

rtcen  i  'urtant  that  the  word  was  given  for  war.  The  muster-rolls  of 
a  the  battalions  were  found  to  be  far  below  the  normal  strength, 
under  borne  upon  them  many  were  on  furlough  in 

iniul-  "  *^'*lunt  parts  of  France.  Although  the  army  could  hardly 
tables  •  been  suddenly  employed  at  any  point  of  the  frontier  but 
de-  indicated,  the  Intendance  had  no  stock  of  provisions  to 
IS  re-  ’  upon,  and  was  at  its  wits’  end  to  feed  the  troops  as  they 
art  of  !  the  west.  More  distressing  still  was  the  lack  of 

nheira  ‘  pmmptitude  as  to  strictly  military  means.  Ammunition  for  the 
»lv  <in  they  collected  had  to  be  got  together  from  distant 

river  i  depots;  and  the  very  fortresses  from  which  an  invasion  must 
VOI..(;xxxil.  NO.Cf:LXX.  1.  L 
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be  based,  Metz  and  Strasbnr" — tlie  watch-towers  of  France  I 
on  her  eastern  frontier — were  discovered  to  have  their  mag^| 
zines  unfilled.  The  eitrht  corps,  which  had  been  spoken  of  aif 
the  new  Grand  Army  which  was  to  revive  the  glories  of  Jena,  f 
had  been  got  indeed  to  the  east  of  France,  and  six  lay  echfrl 
loned  along  it  from  Thionville  (a  small  fortress  behind  Sierck)  ' 
to  Strasburg ;  but  the  Em[)eror  at  Paris  soon  learnt  that  there 
Avas  no  hope  of  starting  them  ccpiipped  for  any  arduous  and 
lengthy  camjraign  during  the  short  interval  Avhich  would  suffice  I 
to  give  his  enemies  full  time  to  prepare. 

A  second  plan  which  suggested  itself  to  the  French  conn-  f 
cils  as  more  practicable  and  less  hazardous  than  the  passage  oft 
the  Khine,  was  to  advance  before  the  Germans  were  ready, 
and  occupy  the  district  lying  between  the  French  frontier  and 
the  river.  This  tract  might  be  entered  at  all  points  from  the 
northern  face  of  the  angle  before  spoken  of ;  and  Landau,  the 
only  German  fortress  of  any  size  near  to  it,  was  known  to  have 
been  but  recently  so  poorly  kept  as  to  be  liable  to  capture  by 
assault.  jMayence  was  better  armed  and  greatly  stronger,  but 
even  that  might  have  been  surj)rised  by  a  sudden  advance,  and 
at  any  rate  the  railroads  leading  from  it  destroyed.  The  theo¬ 
retical  danger  was  represented  that  the  Germans  might  collect 
in  great  force  about  Treves,  and  debouch  from  the  Moselle 
upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army  on  the  Khine  side  of  the 
Vosges  ;  but  this  was  in  reality  hardly  worth  weighing,  since 
the  very  advance  of  the  French,  if  vigorously  conducted, 
would  have  put  them  in  possession  of  the  only  railroads  by 
which  so  vast  a  concentration  beyond  their  left  could  have 
been  accomidished.  Should  Mayence  not  fall — should  the 
Germans  appear  there,  and  at  their  other  passages,  in  such 
force  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  risk  the  fate  of  tlie  campaign 
on  actions  fought  within  their  own  frontier — it  would  have  been 
open  for  the  Imperial  army,  while  falling  back  from  the  in¬ 
vaded  district,  to  cripple  their  enemy’s  o[)erations  severely  at 
the  outset  of  his  cam[)aign  by  destroying  the  railroads,  and 
carrying  off  the  supplies  offered  by  the  early  harvest,  but 
though  offering  many  obvious  advantages,  not  the  least  being 
the  prestige  of  the  first  blow,  and  the  gratification  of  those 
more  ardent  spirits  of  the  army  who  thought  all  inaction  error, 
the  same  unavoidable  delay,  the  same  difficulties  of  supply,  were 
urged  against  this  jwoposal  which  had  prevented  any  passage 
of  the  Khine  being  seriously  thought  of.  And  the  Emperor, 
weakened  mentally  and  jdiysically  by'  failing  health,  remained 
waiting  at  Paris  from  day  to  day  for  the  report  that  all  w« 
ready  ;  whilst  Lebmuf,  who  represented  him  on  the  spot,  was 
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not  of  character  nor  Aveight  sufficient  to  overcome  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  task  of  suddenly  moving  a  large  army  accus¬ 
tomed  to  years  of  peace.  Such  a  body  has  in  it  a  Avondrous  vis 
inerticB,  AA'hich  it  needs  a  strong  AA’ill  to  overcome.  The  only 
effect  of  the  Major-general’s  presence  Avas  to  cause  some  changes 
of  position  among  the  troojis  on  the  frontier,  so  trifling  as  to  be 
called  purposeless,  and  yet  giving  toil  enough  to  produce  mur¬ 
muring  at  exertions  made  AA'ithout  fruit.  So  day  passed  after 
dav  in  the  AA  rangling  and  hesitation  Avhich  feeble  direction  and 
unwilling  subordination  inevitably  produce,  and  officers  and  men 
had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  their  leaders,  Avhen  the  Emperor  arrived 
at  Metz,  on  July  28,  to  take  the  personal  command,  AAdiich  for 
political  reasons  he  AA-as  unAvilling  to  entrust  to  others,  yet  had 
hesitated  to  assume  for  himself. 

Of  the  six  corps  Avhlch  formed  his  first  line  upon  the  frontier, 
four  lay  scattered  as  if  attempting  to  AA'atch  the  Avhole  of  the 
line  from  end  to  end.  Ladmirault  Avas  on  the  left  betAveen 
ThionAalle  and  Sierck ;  Frossard  lay  next  to  him,  across  the 
main  railroad  Avhich  runs  from  Metz  to  IMannhelm,  leaving  the 
French  territory  at  Forbach.  De  Failly  Avas  more  to  the 
right  at  Sarreguemines  and  liltsche  in  the  Vosges,  his  posts 
reaching  towards  the  plain  of  the  lihlne.  These  three,  there¬ 
fore,  covered  the  northern  face  of  the  angle,  and  MacMahon, 
with  headquarters  near  Strasburg,  Avatched  the  east,  llazaine 
and  the  (hiards  near  Metz  seemed  jiosted  to  support  Frossard 
on  the  left  centre  of  the  line.  Besides  these  six  corps,  Avhich 
were  very  unequal  in  strength,  but  averaged  .30,000  combat¬ 
ants  in  each,  t\A'o  more  under  'Douay  and  Canrobert  Avere 
forming  a  distinct  second  line  at  Belfort  and  Chalons  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  Avould  seem  from  this  arrangement  that  it  AA'as  originally 
designed  that  MacMahon  (sujijiorted  possibly  by  Douay)  should 
operate  in  the  plain  of  the  lihine,  Avhllst  the  five  corps  Avhich 
have  been  noticed  as  fronting  the  northern  face  should  con¬ 
centrate  in  front  of  IMetz  and  move  towards  ^layence,  covered 
by  the  former  on  their  right  as  they  passed  through  the  Vosges 
to  the  plain,  and  fidlowcd  or  joined  by  Canrobert’s  when 
ready.  Such  a  plan  had  floated  through  the  Emperor’s  mind 
before  he  left  Paris ;  but  the  difficulties  raised  from  time  to 
time  caused  it  to  be  deferred ;  and  even  after  his  arrival  the 
wants  of  his  generals,  men  unused  for  the  most  part  to  face 
the  real  difficulties  of  moving  very  large  masses,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  leave  administrative  details  to  the  intendants,  raised 
obstacles  such  as  the  more  practical  soldiers  who  h.ad  led  the 
army  in  Italy  AA'ould  have  known  Iioav  to  overcome.  So  day 
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after  day  was  still  suffered  to  slip  away  in  Idle  inspections  ;  the 
host  which  was  to  have  astonished  the  world  by  the  celerity 
of  its  invasion  of  South  Germany,  or  the  boldness  of  its  ad¬ 
vance  on  Mayence,  choosing  that  third  and  weaker  course  not 
yet  referred  to,  and  confining  itself  to  mere  defence  of  the 
French  frontier. 

The  position  of  the  four  front  corps,  though  too  scattered 
even  for  this  ])urposc,  might  have  been  turned  hy  the  staff  to 
one  special  end  with  great  advantage.  Had  each  chief  exerted 
himself  to  the  full  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  had  they  impressed  this  necessity  on  their  subordinates, 
their  cavalry  might  in  their  earlier  days  of  expectation  have 
penetrated  every  point  of  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  districts 
before  them,  and  done  such  service  as  at  least  to  have  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  outset.  Frossard’s  advanced 
troops  should  have  destroyed  the  junctions  of  the  three  rail¬ 
roads  Avhich  met  from  Treves,  Bingen,  and  Mayence,  within 
twenty  miles  of  his  front.  Ladmirault  might  have  discovered 
the  truth  of  the  reports  already  rife  of  an  assembly  of  Germans 
behind  Saarlouis  about  Treves.  De  Failly’s  horse  should  have 
penetrated  into  Rhenish  Bavaria  at  least  sufficiently  far  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  Landau  was  being  garrisoned  In  force.  Without 
doubt  a  little  exertion  on  the  |)art  of  the  two  former  would  have 
at  least  discovered  the  enemy’s  plan  sufficiently  to  have  made 
known  the  vital  importance  to  the  coming  German  concentration 
of  the  railroad  junctions  of  Saarbriick  and  Xeunkirchen.  Had 
L)e  Failly  been  moderately  active  he  would  have  infallibly  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  third  of  the  German  armies  were  being  gathered 
within  a  morning’s  ride  of  his  videttes.  As  to  ^lacMalion’s  own 
share  in  this  strange  state  of  indolence,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  he  had  about  Strasburg  some  means  at  least  of  feigning  a 
passage  of  the  Rhine  in  force,  and  so  drawing  his  enemy’s  atten¬ 
tion  that  way.  But  not  one  of  these  things  was  even  attempted, 
and  the  world  learnt  with  surprise  that  the  excursions  made 
across  the  frontier  were  entirely  from  that  side  which  was 
to  have  been  attacked ;  that  Prussians  had  disturbed  the 
French  railroad  between  Bitsche  and  Sarreguemines ;  that 
Badish  officers  had  ridden  far  within  the  French  lines  and 
risked  their  lives  to  destroy  the  lines  of  telegraph ;  and  that 
Bavarians  had  not  merely  reconnoitred  the  territory  occupied 
by  De  Failly,  but  luul  ridden  into  his  camp  with  a  boldness  that 
made  their  safety,  since  they  were  not  suspected  until  they 
had  passed  through.  If  this  strange  indolence  or  incapacity 
on  the  French  side,  this  ignorance  of  a  part  of  a  soldier’s  duties 
as  essential  to  success  as  his  courage  in  action,  was  misinter- 
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preted  by  a  large  part  of  the  Avorld  who  retained  their  faith  in 
the  Gallic  dash  and  activity  so  often  manifested  in  former 
wars— if  it  was  taken,  as  many  critics  took  it,  for  the  calm 
which  precedes  the  sudden  hurst  of  a  temj)est — even  these  lost 
their  faitli  in  the  Emperor’s  star  when  he  himself  came  on  the 
I  scene.  The  irresolution  manifested  at  Metz,  the  piteous  look- 
1  ing  back  to  see  what  Paris  was  saying,  became  even  more  con- 
I  spicuous  during  the  first  hours  of  his  arrival ;  and  when  going 
forward  to  the  front  in  person,  he  watched  with  his  young 
son  the  shelling  out  of  the  Prussian  detachment  which  guarded 
the  railway  junction  at  Forbach,  and  claimed  in  his  despatch 
a  victory,  that  to  others  was  more  contemptible  than  the 
prome7iftdes  milituires  of  Louis  XIV.  which  he  api)eared  bent 
;  on  reviving,  it  was  seen  that  the  days  of  Solferino  had  gone  by 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  now  hopelessly  beneath  his  task.  But 
the  days  of  grace  which  the  Prussians  had  needed  to  get  their 
vast  forces  together  were  now  past.  August  had  been  entered 
on,  and  the  North  and  South  German  forces  throughout  were  on 
a  war  footing.  Humours  vague  yet  not  to  be  despised  told  the 
Emperor  that  his  extended  line  was  shortly  to  be  attacked  in 
force.  Where  this  would  be  none  of  the  French  staff  knew, 
and  one  might  have  supposed  that  it  was  to  matter  little  to 
;  them  where  the  blow  fell.  The  petty  success  of  the  2nd 
i  was  not  even  followed  up  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  railroad 
junction  from  Treves,  which  had  seemed  to  be  the  only  object 
—beyond  mere  show — of  the  demonstration ;  much  less  did 
Frossard  make  any  attempt  to  disturb  that  of  Neunkirchen 
fifteen  miles  further  off.  So  the  Germans  were  left  in  peaceful 
possession  of  their  three  lines  of  railroad  meeting  just  before 
the  posts  of  their  enemy’s  main  force.  Ladmirault,  Bazaine, 
and  De  Failly  remained  still  so  far  off  from  Frossard  as  to  be 
just  unable  to  support  him  if  suddenly  attacked.  The  Emperor 
!  only,  feeling  more  anxious  than  others  at  the  isolation  of 
Mac^Iahon  on  the  right,  and  being  sure  that  that  Marshal’s 
force  was  now  no  longer  strong  enough  to  act  independently  in 
face  of  the  masses  with  which  he  w'ould  soon  have  to  do,  had 
ordered  him  to  close  in  from  Strasburg,  preparatory  to  a 
general  concentration.  The  Rhine  front  of  the  angle  which 
formed  the  French  base  was  now,  in  fact,  to  be  stripped;  for 
there  was  little  reason  to  expect  that  the  Prussian  main  armies 
would  be  brought  through  South  Germany,  and  part  of  them 
were  heard  of  certainly  on  the  Moselle,  threatening  the  oppo¬ 
site  flank,  or  left  of  the  French.  Thus,  after  the  Saarbriick 
skirmish,  the  French  army  remained  scattered  as  before  upon 
the  left  and  centre ;  but  MacMahon,  reinforced  by  one  division 
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sent  up  by  Douay,  -was  on  liis  way  northward  from  Strasburg 
to  approach  l)e  Failly.  Ilis  march  was  first  to  be  along  the  = 
Khinc,  tlicn  turning  to  the  left  through  the  Vosges  on  Bitsche. 
In  making  it  he  approached  the  open  bit  of  frontier  along  I 
the  Lauter,  between  the  hills  and  Rhine,  those  fifteen  miles  of  i 
plain  which  lie  near  the  point  of  the  angle  where  the  French 
border  meets  the  river,  and  he  woidd  in  turning  leave  his 
outward  flank  open  to  a  suri)rise  made  along  this  plain.  So  a 
division,  under  General  Abel  Douay,  younger  brother  of  Felix,  • 
the  corps  commander  of  that  name,  was  thrust  forward  to 
Wissembourg  to  bar  the  opening,  whilst  the  other  four  divisions, 
thus  covered,  were  to  turn  ott‘  into  the  hills,  a  day’s  march  in 
its  rear.  »Such  Avas  the  situation  of  the  French  on  the  3rd  of 
August — men,  officers,  generals,  leader,  alike  filled  with  A’ague  I 
doubts  of  the  future,  yet  ignorant  how  near  and  terrible  was  I 
the  reality  of  their  danger. 

If  we  pass  to  the  other  side  we  find  not  merely  greater 
strength  and  better  preparation  in  detail,  but  that  certainty  and 
unity  of  action  Avhich  are  needed  above  all  things  in  any  great 
undertaking  as  a  first  condition  of  success.  From  the  first  day 
of  the  war,  the  provincial  organisation  of  the  corps  which  had 
been  fully  tested  in  tbe  camj)aign  of  1866  proved  c(jual  to  every 
demand.  The  principles  on  which  this  is  founded  are  simple  in 
themselves  and  few  in  number.  They  are  in  the  main  but  two. 
Ill  the  first  jdace,  the  corps  supjilics  all  its  oavu  Avants  as  a 
Avhole  direct  from  the  central  War  Office,  but  distributes  and 
checks  the  supplies  so  received  Avithin  itself  Avithout  reference  I 
beyond,  being,  except  as  to  the  filling  up  of  its  depots,  regarded 
as  its  OAvn  Avar  administration,  and  resjionsible  for  its  own  doings. 
Thus,  one  vast  step  has  been  taken  to  get  rid  of  that  army 
centralisation  Avhich  Prussian  administrators  have  condemned 
for  its  Avorking  in  the  French  and  Austrian  .services.  The 
other  great  rule  is  to  carry  this  decentralisation  further  Avithin 
the  corps  itself,  and  divide  the  transport  especially  so  that  no 
one  branch  shall  be  dependent  on  any  outside  authority.  This 
subdivision  has  been  naturally  condemned  as  comiilicated  and 
needlessly  expensive;  but  Prussian  authorities  hold  that  an 
army  is  above  all  intended  for  Avar,  and  that  the  machinery  of 
that  Avhich  is  to  be  effective  should  be  maintained  intact  in  its 
framcAA’ork  in  time  of  peace.  Carriages  of  themselves  cost 
little  to  keep  up.  Horses,  on  the  contrary,  must,  under  any 
system,  be  bought  up  for  transport  in  case  of  war ;  but  the 
only  Avay,  in  the  Prussian  view,  by  Avhich  each  department  can 
be  made  thoroughly  responsible  for  its  own  efficiency,  and 
taught  to  vie  Avith  others  in  readiness  for  action,  is  to  hand  over 
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to  it  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  which  would  be  needed  to 
equip  it  for  the  field,  and  thus  to  prepare  it  for  independent 
action  so  soon  as  the  call  sounds  to  arms.  Men,  and  even 
horses,  may  be  added  at  short  notice ;  but  without  organisation 
[  so  prepared  that  they  may  take  their  places  at  once  Avhere 
needed,  they  will  at  first  prove  no  better  than  encumbrances. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  system  it  no  doubt  at  some  time  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  particular  coiqis  or  column  may  have  a  superfluity 
I  of  supply  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  delay  at  the  outset  to  ?vait 
for  the  issue  of  necessaries  from  distant  stores  is  prevented,  and 
in  the  field  it  is  found  a  less  evil  in  practice  that  there  should 
be  no  excuse  for  failure,  than  that  even  occasionally  a  neces¬ 
sary  suiiply  should  be  inadequate.  The  Prussian  system  en¬ 
lists  on  its  side  the  powerful  motive  of  emulation  on  the  jiart 
of  each  general  and  each  regimental  commander.  The  opjH>site 
practice  takes  from  these  officers  a  large  part  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  throw  it  upon  a  special  class  of  men  trained  in 
peace  to  raise  objections  to  every  demand,  and  blamed  in  war 
if  their  minds  do  not  instantly  rise  to  the  full  necessities  of  the 
occasion. 

t  Thus  this  year  there  was  a  single  responsible  head  for  the 
rapid  mobilisation  of  each  corps,  and  the  experience  of  ISfifi 
was  found  so  useful  that  all  were  ready  before  the  28th,  the 
day  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  armament,  had  fairly  arrived. 
Ascending  higher  in  the  scale  of  command,  the  same  unity  and 
vigour  of  ])urpose  which  distinguished  the  Prussian  counsels  in 
1866  was  found  ready  to  guide  the  nation  in  its  new  and  more 
mighty  encounter.  The  great  strategist,  whose  name  five 
!  yeare  before  was  unknown  out  of  his  country  save  to  a  few 
I  professional  writers,  had  now  entrusted  to  his  sole  guidance  the 
-  great  threads  of  the  future  operations.  So,  indeed,  it  might 
have  been  in  1867  had  the  war  then  broken  out;  but  General  Von 
Moltke  had  no  longer  the  superiority  of  weapons  on  which  he 
.  had  then  been  prei>arc'd  to  rely.  The  chassepot  was  I’ecognised 
even  in  Prussia  as  a  more  deadly  weapon  than  the  needle-gun. 
Its  effects,  unknown  as  yet,  might  jH)ssibly  counterbalance 
'  that  advantage  of  numbers  which  he  well  knew  to  be  on  his 
side.  And  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  resources  of  strategy 
against  opponents  thus  armed,  and  led  by  one  who  had  the 
.  reputation  himself  of  having  shown  some  strategic  ability  in 
■  his  one  campaign  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  The  dispositions 
of  the  Prussians  were  therefore  made  as  follow’s. 
i  The  largest  or  main  aiany  was  to  assemble  at  ^layence,  the 
I  gate  of  those  Saxon  j)lains  which  are  the  heart  of  northern 
f  (iermany.  Prince  Frederic  Charles  was  to  command  this, 
I 
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uiulcr  the  Kill",  and  seven  of  the  thirteen  North  German 
corps  (2iul,  .‘ird,  4th,  9th,  10th,  12th,  and  Guards)  were 
allotted  to  it.  Tliree  corps  (1st,  7th,  and  8th)  assembled  about  I 
Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  under  General  Von  Ilerwarth,  on  [ 
the  right  or  north  of  the  threatened  frontier,  and  were  called  | 
the  First  Army,  as  the  main  one  took  the  title  of  the  Second  f 
Army.  Lastly,  a  Third  Army,  composed  of  the  three  re¬ 
maining  North  German  corps  (5th,  6th,  and  1 1th)  with  the  i 
three  sujiplied  by  South  Germany  (1st  and  2nd  Bavarian,  and  [ 
a  mixed  corjis  of  Badish  and  Wirtemberg  troops)  was  ordered  \ 
to  unite  under  the  Crown  Prince  at  Landau,  just  at  the  apex  I 
of  the  angle  which  the  French  were  known  to  occupy.  If  the  f 
latter  advanced,  as  all  expected,  in  force  through  the  Vosges  s 
from  Metz,  he  would  be  checked  at  or  before  Mayence  by  the  | 
Second  Army,  which  when  assembled  would  nearly  equal  the  I 
Emperor’s  in  strength ;  and  the  First  and  Third  would  be  left  I 
comparatively  free  to  act  against  his  flanks  and  rear.  ? 

But  the  case  might  happen,  as  it  actually  did,  as  it  had  ■ 
happened  with  the  Austrians  in  1866,  that  the  boasted  for-  | 
wardness  of  the  enemy  would  end  in  finding  him  hardly  ready  [ 
for  the  defensive  when  the  I’russian  arrangements  were  com-  | 
pletc.  Then  the  plan  to  be  followed  Avas  simple  and  direct  | 
enough,  and  closely  modelled,  as  it  Avould  seem,  in  its  general  [ 
outline,  on  the  precedent  so  successful  in  Bohemia.  Prince  j 
Frederic  Charles  Avould  unite  Avith  the  First  Army  and  engage,  1 
if  found  betAveen  Saarbriick  and  Metz,  the  main  body  of  the  [ 
French,  Avhilst  the  Third  Army,  moving  at  first  south Avard, 
Avas  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  French  by  the  llhine  at  the  i 
apex  of  the  angle,  and  driv'c  their  detachments  through  the 
Vosges.  Then  the  CroAvn  Prinee  Avas  to  SAveep  round  to  his  . 
right  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the  Emperor,  and  s 
force  him  to  make  the  retreat,  Avhich  AA'ould  be  a  disaster  to  f 
the  French  of  itself,  or  to  stand  and  be  attacked,  like  Benedek  | 
four  years  before,  in  front  and  flank  at  once.  That  this  outline 
Avas  not  more  comjiletely  filled  up,  Avas  bec^ause  circumstances  * 
])layed  so  Avonderfully  into  General  Moltke’s  hands  as  con¬ 
tinually  to  modify  his  plans  more  and  more  in  his  master’s 
favour. 

The  grand  combination  designed  from  the  first  Avas  carried  out 
steadily  side  by  side  Avith  the  mobilisation  of  the  corps.  Her- 
Avarth,  indeed,  Avas  replaced  in  the  active  charge  of  the  First 
Army  (at  his  own  recpiest  there  is  little  doubt)  by  General  Von 
Steinmetz,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  corps  commanders  of 
1866.  Parts  of  the  four  corps  raised  in  the  coast  district  (1st, 
2nd,  9th,  and  10th)  Avcrc  retained  for  the  present  to  form  the  | 
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nucleus  of  a  defensive  force  placed  under  General  Vogel  Von 
Falckenstein,  to  guard  against  any  French  diversion  attempted 
by  sea,  and  to  overawe  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  were  avowedly  with  Xapoleon.  Against  Russia  and 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  Moltke  declined  to  use  any  military 
precautions,  thinking  it  of  more  importance  to  throw  the  whole 
offensive  power  of  the  Confederation  at  once  against  her  certain 
foe,  and  overwhelm  France,  if  possible,  before  any  change  of 
European  politics  could  help  her.  The  6th  corps,  raised  in  far 
Silesia,  was  of  necessity  kept  back  from  joining  the  Crown 
Prince  till  the  railroads  h.ad  carried  the  trooj)s  from  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  westwards  and  were  left  free  for  its  use.  With 
these  exceptions  all  was  accomplished  by  the  2nd  August,  the 
(lay  of  the  Saarbriick  skirmish,  according  to  the  original  design ; 
and  before  Paris  had  ceased  rejoicing  over  the  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  new  weapons  before  the  lilmperor  and  his  heir,  the 
(ierinans  had  begun  that  steady  and  terrible  advance  against 
Paris  which  was  hardly  checked  until  they  had  closed  the  doomed 
capital  in  on  every  side. 

Hour  by'  hour  the  Second  Army  poured  its  legions  along 
the  railroads  into  F'rankfort,  Darmstadt,  and  Mayence,  and 
llowcd  through  the  latter  j)lace  over  the  rich  plain  beyond  its 
works,  Avhere  the  F'rench  had  suffered  their  greatest  disaster 
in  the  Revolutionary  wars.  Ilerwarth’s  7th  and  8th  corps,  the 
men  of  Westphalia  and  Rhineland,  were  huiTiedly'  reviewed 
by  the  veteran,  as  battalion  after  battalion  reached  Coblentz 
by  the  river  railroad,  and  marched  up  the  Moselle  in  un¬ 
ceasing  succession  on  Treves,  Avhere  Steinmetz  had  hastened 
to  receive  them.  In  South  Germany  the  exertions  were  no 
less.  F'or  fourteen  days  successively  5,000  men  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Mannheim  on  the  way  to  Landau,  Avhile  with  un¬ 
flagging  kindness  the  wants  of  each  regiment  as  it  passed  Averc 
supplied  by  AA'illing  contributions  from  kind-hearted  citizens. 
Never  were  a  country’s  exertions  and  its  Government’s  more 
in  harmony  than  in  that  memorable  fortnight ;  for  the  Avar  had 
aroused  the  double  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  of  deep- 
seated  animosity  against  the  French  bequeathed  by  memories  of 
old  offences,  of  conquest,  occupation,  and  oppression.  If  the 
means  for  concentration  offered  to  Moltke’s  hand  Avere  an  age 
in  advance  of  those  that  had  served  Napoleon,  the  German 
strategist  may  boast  that  his  plans  were  carried  out  Avith 
completeness  and  })romptitude  proportioned  to  the  advantage. 

The  French  still  palpably  hesitating,  it  Avas  time  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  take  the  initiative,  and  make  Avar  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  enemy’s  soil.  Yet  the  junction  of  the  First  and  Second 
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Armies  on  the  Saar  -would  still  occupy  a  week  to  coni])lete  in 
full,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  had  spared  the  railroads, 
so  vast  w^ere  the  masses  of  Prince  Frcdciic  Charles’ force.  But 
the  Crown  I’rince  had  fart’r.er  to  go,  Avith  a  circuitous  inarch 
through  a  hilly  country  to  make,  before  he  could  reach  Lorraine. 
Better  informed  than  his  eneny,  IMoltke  knew  there  was  no 
force  on  MacMahon’s  side  that  could  equal  that  gathered  at 
Landau ;  and  as  surprise  Avas  an  important  element  in  the 
accoinplishinent  of  this  part  of  his  design,  the  CroAvn  Prince 
received  orders  to  adAance  over  the  frontier  forthwith.  On 
the  3rd  August  he  Avas  draAvlng  uj)  to  Wisscinboiirg  Avith  a  force 
too  moderately  estimated  at  100,000  men.  Of  these  the  BadUh 
division,  folloAved  by  the  Wirtemburgers,  Avho  only  arrived  that 
day,  Avere  directed  ten  miles  to  the  left  on  Lauterbourg  to  out¬ 
flank  the  enemy,  should  he  be  in  force  at  the  chief  passage  of 
the  Lauter,  on  Avhich  the  main  body  moved. 

We  have  seen  that  General  A.  Douay  Avas  at  AVisscinbourg, 
and  the  reason  of  his  being  sent  there.  MaciNIahon’s  orders  to 
close  in  to  his  left  from  Strasburg  had  been  some  days  received, 
so  that  the  division  of  Dou.ay  had  reached  its  advanced  position 
before  the  end  of  tluly,  and  had  sent  jiatrols  across  the  Lauter 
Avhich  exchanged  shots  Avith  outposts  of  Bavarian  cavalry.  But 
so  strict  and  able  Avere  the  measures  of  the  CroAvn  Prince’s 
staff  to  prevent  intelligence  reaching  Wissembourg,  that  Douay 
encamped  Avith  security  Avithin  tAvo  miles  of  the  frontier-line, 
utterly  unconscious  that  a  force  ten  times  his  own  strength 
Avas  Avithin  a  single  day’s  march.  For  the  isolation  of  his  divi¬ 
sion  jNIacMahon  must  be  in  some  sort  responsible ;  but  Douay’s 
troops  had  himself  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  temerity  Avliich 
exposed  them  to  the  surprise  of  a  vastly  suj)erior  enemy.  The 
country  on  the  Bavarian  side  of  the  Lauter  Avas  so  Avooded  as 
to  conceal  all  movements.  There  Avas  no  military  purpose 
gained  by  thrusting  his  camp  close  to  the  frontier  Avhich  Avould 
not  have  been  in  every  sense  better  ansAvered  by  keeping  it 
ten  miles  to  the  south,  and  Avatching  the  passages  of  the  little 
stream  Avith  detachments  of  cavalry.  Probably  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  being  near  the  town,  and  the  fact  that  there  Avas  a  good 
position  behind  looking  toAvards  the  Lauter,  decided  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  choice.  Choosing  thus  hoAvever  he  put  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  avIio  drcAv  up  close  to  the  stream  just  be¬ 
fore  daybreak  on  the  4th  ;  and  Avhen  at  early  daAvn  he  discovered 
the  Germans  crossing  directly  in  his  front  and  on  both  flanks 
in  resistless  force,  it  was  too  late  to  draAv  aAvay  from  the  shock. 
Forced  into  sudden  and  hopeless  action,  Douay  and  his  men  for 
a  while  fought  gallantly,  but  had  they  been  paladins  all,  it  Avould 
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te  in  I  not  have  availed  ag.ainst  such  a  preponderance  of  force  armed 
oads,  I  and  led  as  were  the  Prussians.  The  unfortunate  general  fell 
IJut  early,  vainly  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  and  the  division  was 
larch  soon  in  disorderly  retreat,  carrying  off  indeed  some  of  its 
nine.  wounded,  but  leaving  600  prisoners  and  a  gun  in  the  enemy’s 

IS  no  hands,  with  the  camp  in  which  it  had  been  surprised.  The 

id  at  Crown  Prince  had  so  hastened  the  opening  of  his  campaign  as 

I  the  to  come  up  without  his  two  Prussian  cavalry  divisions ;  and  to 

rince  this  and  from  the  long  march  of  the  day  before  from  Landau 

On  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  the  defeated  division  was  not 

force  I  annihilated.  Its  march  southward  was  so  rapid  as  soon  to  take 
adish  it  beyond  direct  jiursuit,  and  to  outstrlji  any  attempt  to  cut  it 
1  that  f  off  made  by  the  Baden  troops,  which  had  crossed  unopposed  at 
I  out-  Lautei’hourg,  using  boats  that  the  commonest  caution  should 
ge  of  [  have  caused  the  French  to  destroy. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  action,  the  fii*st  serious  event  of  the 
ourji,  war,  was  naturally  immense.  The  French,  who  had  eagerly 

-Ts  to  expected  news  of  a  i-eal  victory  to  follow  the  skirmish  at  Saar- 

‘ived,  briick,  were  immoderately  cast  down.  The  Germans  on  their 

sition  side  recounted  the  particidars  triumphantly,  and  companug 

auter  '  them  with  the  same  Prince’s  success  over  liamming’s  corps  at 
Hut  Nachod,  prophesied  a  new  Koniggriitz  for  their  foes  whenever 

ince’s  .  the  dashing  young  general  should  draw  near  the  real  object 
►ouay  of  the  cam])aign,  the  Imperial  main  army.  Alas  for  the 

-line,  French  !  Disasters  far  beyond  that  of  Koniggriitz  were  to  fill 

;n"th  the  next  ]iage  of  their  nation’s  chequered  history.  Defeats 

divi-  greater  than  Germany  had  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of 

uay’s  the  First  Naiioleon  himself,  were  to  overtake  his  successor  in 

vliich  !  the  new  encounter  of  the  nations. 

The  I  MacMalion  had  heard  of  the  disaster  of  his  lieutenant  too  late 
led  as  I  to  remedy  the  faidt  which  had  exposed  a  division  singly  to  he 
rjK)se  j  crushed  by  an  army.  lie  gave  no  credit  to  the  rumoiu-s  of  the 
vould  j  fugitives  that  the  fitree  advancing  from  Landau  was  so  large  that 
ng  it  [  to  encounter  it  even  with  a  corps  was  hut  to  multiply  disaster  ; 
little  and  having  rallied  the  troops  Hying  from  Wissemhourg  u[K)n  his 
iveni-  other  divisions,  he  took  up  a  strong  defensive  position  fifteen 
good  '  miles  to  the  south-west,  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Vosges,  and 
gene-  [  drew  his  forces  together,  about  55,000  strong  in  all,  ready  to 
it  the  j  check  the  further  invasion  of  Alsace.  Ills  front,  looking 
st  be-  generally  north-east,  was  semicircular,  the  right  thrown  hack 
vered  f  so  as  to  he  parallel  to  the  great  road  and  railroad  from  Wis- 
danks  '  sembourg  along  the  Ilhine  to  Strashurg,  while  his  left  pointed 
diock.  rather  to  the  west,  covering  the  railroad  which  turns  off  from  the 
en  for  :  main  line  just  mentioned  at  Haguenau,  and  traverses  the  Vosges 
would  by  the  pass  of  Bitsche.  It  was  impossible  that  an  enemy’s 
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force  could  pass  by  towards  Ilaguenau  and  Strasbur^  Avithout 
danger  to  its  Hank,  whilst  to  penetrate  into  the  Vosges  the 
Germans  must  dislodge  him  by  direct  attack.  The  jwsition 
Avas  strong  in  itself,  and  strategically  AV'cll-chosen  had  the 
forces  been  fairly  matehed ;  but  the  CroAvn  Prince,  pushing 
on  steadily  from  Wissembourg  on  the  5th,  AA'as  close  to  it  that 
CA^ening  Avith  130,000  men,  and  discovered  that  the  French 
Avere  before  him  in  force.  Though  certain  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  him  from  head-quarters  that  the  district  he  Avas 
entering  Avas  guarded  by  little  more  than  a  single  corps,  he 
AA'ould  have  deferred  the  battle  to  alloAV  his  I’russian  cavalry 
and  some  other  detachments  still  in  rear  time  to  arrive ;  but 
the  impatience  of  his  outposts  and  those  of  ^MacMahon  brought 
on  hcaA  y  firing  early  on  the  6th.  After  sending  orders  to  break 
this  off,  Avhich  Avere  literally  obeyed  by  but  one  of  the  corps, 
Hartmann’s  2nd  Bavarians,  he  deployed  to  support  the  troops 
engaged,  and  the  battle  Avas  soon  fairly  joined. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat  here  details  that  must  still 
be  fresh  in  our  readers’  memories.  The  French  on  the  day  of 
Woerth  fought  gallantly,  and  the  CroAvn  Prince  only  forccil 
them  from  their  position  late  in  the  afternoon  by  using  his 
superior  force  freely  to  outflank  them.  The  Bavarian  and 
Wirtemburg  horse  folloAved  up  the  success  j)artially  into  the 
hills,  and  captured  guns  and  prisoners  in  addition  to  those 
taken  in  the  fighting ;  but  the  striking  point  to  observe  is  this, 
that  the  right  of  the  French,  though  not  pressed  at  all  after  its 
ground  Avas  once  yielded,  gave  Avay  to  a  panic  rout  such  as  is 
only  paralleled  in  modern  history  by  the  raw  fugitives  of 
Bull’s  Bun  at  the  opening  of  the  American  War.  Fleeing 
madly,  though  Avholly  unpursued,  croAvds  of  men  on  foot,  or, 
Avorse,  on  horses  stolen  from  the  guns  and  trains,  rushed  pell- 
mell  through  llaguenau  toAvards  Strasburg,  Avhere  3,000  of 
such  fugitives  arrived  without  their  arms,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fortress,  Avhich  at  once  embodied  them  in  its  slender  garrison. 
Shameful  as  the  disorder  Avas  on  this  side,  the  centre  and  left 
of  MacMahon’s  behaved  hardly  better  on  the  retreat,  Avhich 
their  oAvn  misconduct  turned  into  a  disastrous  rout.  Their 
officers,  Avho  had  neglected  to  maintain  order  in  time  of  peace, 
found  it  impossible  to  rally  them  under  the  pressure  of  panic, 
and  when  MacMahon  on  the  folloAving  evening  reached  Saveme 
after  a  cross-march  through  the  hills,  but  three  of  his  infantry 
1‘egiments  had  kept  their  ranks.  The  fatal  indiscipline,  the  total 
Avant  of  mutual  confidence  betAveen  officers  and  men,  the  utter 
prostration  under  reverse  Avhich  have  constantly  characterised 
the  army  of  the  Second  Empire  since  the  Avar  began,  avcic  at 
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once  fully  manifested  in  this  shameful  retreat,  the  sad  presage 
of  greater  misfortunes  to  come. 

Bitter  as  it  Avas  to  the  French  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of 
France’s  favourite  marshal,  and  the  ruin  of  her  finest  corps, 
there  were  other  events  on  the  same  6  th  August  Avhich  bore 
no  less  hardly  on  their  future,  and  of  ivhich  it  must  be  our  next 
task  to  speak  briefly. 

The  news  of  a  sudden  advance  of  a  force  of  unknown 
strength  through  Wissembourg,  and  of  the  disaster  that 
Douay’s  division  had  suffered,  reached  the  French  headquarters 
on  the  5th,  and  spurred  the  Emperor’s  staff  to  take  steps  for  that 
concentration  which  had  hitherto  been  only  generally  designed. 
Though  even  yet  neither  Ladmirault  nor  Bazaine  was  at  once 
moved  up  to  support  him,  orders  were  given  to  General  Fros- 
sard  to  Avithdraw  the  troops  lately  left  overlooking  Saarbriick, 
for  fear  that  a  similar  surprise  to  that  of  Douay  might  be 
attempted  from  the  Avoods  beyond  the  Prussian  frontier-line. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  therefore,  they  Avere  out  of  sight 
Avhen  the  leading  division  of  the  First  Army  arrived  at  Saar- 
briick  under  General  Von  Kameke,  and  Goeben,  the  corps  com¬ 
mander,  pushed  it  on  to  discover  Avhether  the  enemy  Avere  really 
in  retreat.  CroAvning  the  hills  Avhich  Frossard  had  just  aban¬ 
doned,  the  Prussians  discovered  him  not  far  off,  his  troops 
lying  about  Forbach,  Avhere  another  and  steeper  hill  bounds  a 
little  plain  lying  just  Avithin  the  French  frontier.  Goeben  kneAV 
that  part  of  the  8th  corps  Avas  folloAving  his  OAvn,  and  he  Avas 
also  aware  that  divisions  of  the  Second  Army  Avere  coming  up 
from  Mayence  in  rear  of  both,  Saarbriick  in  fact  being  the 
junction  |K)int  Avhere  the  masses  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  Avere  to  meet.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility  of  an  attack,  and  Avas 
so  vigorously  supported  by  reinforcements  from  both  German 
armies,  that  he  Avas  enabled  finally,  AA-ith  a  dexterous  flank  move¬ 
ment,  to  mass  to  his  right  the  troops  first  engaged  and  to  carry 
the  steep  hill  of  Spicheren,  on  Avhich  the  French  left  rested,  by 
a  direct  attack  of  the  favourite  company  columns  of  the  army 
of  his  nation.  Forced  thus  off  the  direct  road  to  IMetz,  Avhich 
their  enemy  had  uoav  seized,  and  seeing  little  of  their  com¬ 
mander,  Avho  had  proved  himself  quite  unable  to  meet  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  tactics,  Frossard’s  troops  made  a  hurried  night  retreat 
southward.  More  confusion,  more  indiscipline,  more  causeless 
panic,  Avas  again  the  result,  though  no  attempt  Avas  made  by 
the  Germans  to  folloAv  up  their  success ;  for  the  battle  closed 
at  dark,  and  Steinmetz,  noAV  in  person  on  the  ground,  Avas 
quite  uuaAvare,  as  Avere  the  other  generals,  of  the  real  measure 
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of  their  success.  A  Inirried  and.  circuitous  retreat  carried  the 
heaten  corps  towards  Metz,  where,  as  it  was  announced  on  the 
9th,  just  a  week  after  the  first  sliots  liad  been  exchanged  at 
Saarbriick,  the  French  army  was  to  ‘  concentrate,  with  Mar- 
‘  slial  Bazaine  in  command.’  The  first  stage  of  the  war  of  1870 
was  already  over.  ‘  All  may  yet  be  re-established,’  were  the 
almost  despairing  words  in  which  the  Emperor  summed  up  its 
events. 

For  Napoleon  saw  the  reality  plainer  than  those  around 
him.  There  were  not  wanting  flattering  tongues  to  assert  at 
Metz,  what  was  asserted  elsewhere,  that  isolated  defeats  of 
single  corps  overpowered  by  surprise  and  outnumbered,  could 
not  affect  the  result  of  the  campaign.  The  Emi)eror  never 
hugged  himself  with  this  delusion.  The  constant  revelations 
which  he  had  bad  since  reaching  Metz  of  the  scandalous  con¬ 
duct  of  his  men  and  the  want  of  professional  zeal  in  his 
officers,  were  sufficient,  when  combined  with  his  historic  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  the  French  army  has  been  before  under  re¬ 
verses,  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  worst.  He  sought  no 
longer  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  commanding  in  person  the 
troops  he  was  physically  incapable  of  leading.  lie  allowed 
the  staff  which  had  misled  him  to  fall  into  deserved  disgrace; 
and  abdicating  at  once  his  position  as  General  and  his  authority 
as  Emperor,  he  remained  thenceforward  a  mere  encumbrance 
on  the  forces  which  defended  France  rather  than  the  dynasty 
now  tottering  to  its  fall. 

A  week  of  expectation  passed  by,  while  Europe  breath¬ 
lessly  awaited  the  next  scene  in  this  great  drama.  On  the 
French  side  it  was  clear  already  that  partial  as  the  defeats  of 
Frossard  and  Mac^Iahon  had  been,  their  influence  had  so 
wounded  the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  army  as  to  threaten 
seriotisly  the  stability  of  the  throne  that  had  relied  on  it. 
The  Prussian  army,  which  the  pupils  of  Metz  and  St.  Cyr  had 
been  trained  to  consider  as  ‘  a  sort  of  school  for  the  Landwehr, 
‘  a  magnificent  organisation  on  j)aper,  but  a  doubtful  wca|X)n 
‘  for  the  defensive,  and  very  imperfect  for  the  first  period  of  an 
‘  (tffeiisive  war,’*  had  shown  itself  as  formidable  in  moral  tone 
and  tactical  dexterity  as  in  numerical  strength.  Should  the 
latter  really  prove  to  be  in  the  proportion  which  had  been 
claimed  for  it,  the  boldest  Frenchmen  might  well  already 
doubt  whether  Bazaine  would  find  himself  able  to  bar  the  way 
into  France,  lie  stood  alone  before  Metz  with  the  four  corps 

*  Quoted  from  the  Official  Textbook  on  Military  Art  used  in  the 
Ecole  d’ Application  at  Metz. 
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which  had  fallen  back  from  the  Saarbriick  frontier,  strength¬ 
ened  only  by  part  of  Canrobert’s,  which  that  Marshal  had 
brought  up  from  Chalons  with  generous  speed  on  hearing  of 
his  sovereign’s  disasters,  placing  himself  ungrudgingly  at  the 
disposal  of  his  junior,  when  on  arriving  he  found  Bazaine 
holding  the  reins  the  failing  liands  of  the  Emperor  had  re¬ 
signed.  The  army  thus  collected  amounted  to  about  130,000 
men :  but  MacMahon  Avas  I'ctiring  continuously  on  Chalons, 
where  he  arrived  ten  days  after  his  defeat,  bringing  Avith  him 
but  15,000  disheartened  men,  the  relics  of  the  55,000  soldiers 
whom  he  had  ranged  in  battle-order  at  Woerth,  three-fonrths 
of  Avhom,  instead  of  one-fourth,  might  have  been  preserved  to 
his  standards  but  for  the  shameful  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
discij)line  Avhich  defeat  and  retreat  had  induced.  De  Failly, 
terrified  at  the  disasters  of  the  6th  on  either  side  of  him,  had 
abandoned  the  frontier  in  haste,  and  marched  tOAvards  Baris 
without  check,  until  he  rallied  on  the  depot  at  Chalons,  and 
joined  Mac^Iahon,  as  did  Douay  coming  in  from  Belfort. 
When  thus  assembled  MacMahon  had  80,000  men,  besides 
reinforcements  j^romised  him  from  Paris,  AvhereAvith  to  protect 
the  direct  road  to  the  capital. 

All  this  Avas  tolerably  Avell  known,  for  the  ncAv  and  more 
avoAA  cdly  Imperialist  Ministry  Avhich  had  been  formed  under  the 
pressure  of  national  disaster  to  support  the  GoA^ernment,  found 
it  necessary  to  soothe  the  excited  citizens  by  publishing  some 
particulars  of  the  forces  still  left  to  cover  Paris.  But  the  same 
week  that  Avitnessed  this  double  concentration  of  the  eight  corps 
lately  scattered  over  the  east  of  France,  sufficed  the  Prussians 
to  carry  foinvard  their  great  strategic  design  to  the  next  im¬ 
portant  stage.  The  seventh  day  after  the  battle  of  Woerth  saAV 
the  heads  of  the  CroAvn  Prince’s  columns  descending  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Vosges  into  Lorraine ;  and,  despite  of 
bad  A\  eather,  and  of  the  im|)edlments  offered  by  the  hill  forts 
in  his  rear,  two  of  Avhich,  Bitsche  and  Phalsburg,  blocked  the 
chief  roads,  his  head-quarters  on  the  13th  had  gained  the  more 
open  country  near  Lnneville,  on  the  line  Avhere  railroad  and 
chaussce  run  together  from  Sti’asburg  through  Nancy  and 
Chalons  to  Paris.  Strasburg  itself  Avas  blockaded  by  his  Badish 
division,  and  orders  given  for  an  active  siege,  Avhichthe  vicinity 
of  the  frontiers  to  main  lines  of  German  railroads  Avonderfully 
facilitated.  The  Third  Army  AV'as,  therefore,  already  so  j)laced 
as  to  be  ready  soon  to  carry  out  the  original  design  Avhich  Avas 
to  have  brought  it  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  French  forces 
defending  the  Saar  or  Moselle  against  the  First  and  Second. 

As  it  happened,  hoAvever,  the  combinations  against  the 
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enemy’s  main  body  were  so  hurried  forward  by  tlie  force  of 
events  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  Crown  Prince’s  action.  On 
the  3rd  the  King  had  reached  Mayence  with  his  advisers,  and 
taken  command  officially  of  the  whole  of  the  German  armies ; 
but  before  he  reached  the  front  the  battle  of  Forbach  was 
brought  on  and  won,  and  the  French  line  on  the  Saar  iiTe- 
trievably  broken.  Entering  France  on  the  10th,  King  William 
followed  the  enemy  to  the  Aloselle,  and  on  the  13th  was  before 
Bazaine  with  the  whole  of  the  First  and  Second  Annies.  Had 
the  ten  and  a  half  corps  represented  on  the  ground  actually 
been  present  in  bulk,  he  should  have  commanded  not  less  than 
300,000  men,  even  allowing  for  the  usual  casualties ;  but  there 
were  still  many  detachments  with  General  Von  Falckenstein  in 
Northern  Germany,  reducing  the  actual  numbers  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Still  this  was  just  double  the  anny 
rallied  under  Bazaine ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  that  such  supe¬ 
riority  of  forces,  with  the  j)restige  of  a  hitherto  successful 
invasion,  was  to  be  reduced  to  inaction  by  the  fact  of  the  new 
French  Commander-in-Chiefs  resting  the  centre  of  his  line 
on  a  large  fortress.  Action  was  necessary,  Avere  it  only  for 
the  i)urposc  of  maintaining  that  moral  advantage  which  the 
Gennans  coidd  already  fairly  claim. 

Considerable  as  the  stream  of  the  IMoselle  is,  the  Gennan 
army  possessed  bridge-trains  abundantly  sufficient  for  several 
j)assages  of  it;  and  the  temptation  Avas  great  to  surprise 
Bazaine  by  advancing  both  Avings  of  the  army  at  once,  so  as  to 
unite  them  on  his  communications  Avith  Paris  through  Verduu, 
and  shut  him  off,  Avith  the  field  household  of  the  Emperor,  from 
the  rest  of  France.  Yet  this  plan,  though  offering  brilliant 
prospects,  Avould  also  offer  great  chances  to  a  resolute  adver¬ 
sary  who  divined  it  in  time  ;  Avhile,  if  successful,  it  Avould  leave 
the  enemy  the  cover  of  the  fortress  to  which  he  evidently  clung, 
and  from  Avhich  no  direct  attack  short  of  a  siege  could  possibly 
force  him.  It  seemed  easier  to  manoeuvre  him  from  under  its 
shelter,  and  deal  Avith  him  in  the  open  field  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  bridge  and  road  through  Pont-a-Mousson,  tAventy  miles 
higher  up,  lay  conveniently  placed.  The  cavalry  of  the  King’s 
army,  traversing  the  whole  country  doAvn  to  the  belt  southward 
near  Nancy,  Avhich  that  of  the  CroAvn  Pritice  Avas  exploring, 
liad  already  reconnoitred  this  point  of  passage,  and  found  it  but 
slightly  guarded.  So  on  the  14th  the  army  made  a  general 
movement  by  its  left  in  a  south-westerly  direction  on  Pont-ar 
Mousson.  To  cover  this  the  more  effectually,  General  Von 
Steinmetz,  Avhose  army  Avastothe  left  of  that  of  Prince  Frederic 
Charles,  Avas  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Bazaine’s 
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trwps,  then  lying  partly  between  him  and  Metz,  as  well  as  all 
round  the  face  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  fortress.  A  severe 
action  wsis  the  result,  in  which  half  of  the  7th  Corps,  first  en- 
"aging  the  French  right  wng,  and  supported  by  successive 
divisions  of  the  Prussians,  forced  the  enemy  from  a  slightly 
intrenched  j)osition  back  to  the  cover  of  the  outworks  of  Metz. 
Meiinwhile  the  pa.ssage  of  other  corps  went  on  steadily  by 
Pont-a-Mousson  ;  and  they  were  distributed  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Moselle  so  as  to  prepare  for  an  advance  westward.  But 
before  tlie  action  of  this  afternoon  began,  Bazaine  had  dis¬ 
cerned  signs  of  the  movement,  and  growing  anxious  for  the 
Emperor’s  safety,  or  desirous  to  be  free  from  the  encumbrance 
which  the  care  for  it  necessarily  laid  on  his  own  action,  had 
persuaded  his  master  to  quit  the  army,  and  take  the  road  to 
t’hiilons  by  Verdun  along  the  northernmost  of  two  high  roads 
leading  to  the  latter  fortress  from  Metz. 

Next  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  German  army  had  crossed 
at  or  near  Pont-ii-Mousson,  the  1st  Corps  chiefly  excepted, 
which  remained  to  guard  the  communications  of  the  army 
towards  Forbach.  The  4th  had  been  ordered  to  march  towards 
the  south  on  Toul,  a  second-rate  fortress  on  the  Chalons  and 
Nancy  railroad,  w'liich  it  was  very  desirable  to  seize,  in  order 
to  clear  the  Crown  Prince’s  way.  The  other  eight  were  at 
[loints  to  the  west  or  north-west  of  Pont-a-NIousson,  and  get¬ 
ting  almost  between  Paris  and  Bazaine,  who,  as  Nloltke  had 
exiH-'cted,  became  seriously  alanned  at  this  flank  movement ; 
and  not  trusting  his  troops  so  far  as  to  make  the  obvious  use 
of  it  recommended  in  sound  theory,  by  striking  boldly  at  his 
enemy  whilst  thus  extended,  drew  through  Metz  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  began  a  general  retreat  along  both 
HMids  to  Verdun.  As  the  German  army  had  kept  moving 
round  the  works  within  a  moderate  circuit,  it  followed  that 
there  were  skirmishes  between  its  advanced  troops  and  those 
that  flanked  Bazaine’s  left ;  and  should  they  choose  to  interrupt 
his  march  by  decisively  attacking  the  head  of  his  column,  it 
became  evident  that  he  would  need  extraordinary  resolution  to 
force  his  way  onward. 

This  was  exactly  what  occurred  next  day,  the  16th,  when 
the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  was  brought  on  by  the  3rd  Prussian 
Corps  intercepting  the  head  of  the  French  column  on  the 
southern  road.  Once  engaged,  the  nearest  German  divisions 
(parts  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOth  Corps)  hurried  up  in  support ; 
and  taking  ground  successively  to  the  left,  the  o})en  flank, 
according  to  the  ordinary  Prussian  tactics,  finally  fronted  with 
their  line  facing  eastward,  and  the  extreme  left  reaching  to  the 
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northern  of  the  two  roads  which  Bazaine  had  intended  to  use. 
His  retreat  westward  was  completely  stopped ;  and  although 
he  had  inflicted  heavy  loss  (16,000  are  admitted)  on  his  assail- 
ants,  and  claimed  partial  advantages  on  parts  of  his  line,  he 
found  it  expedient  next  day  to  fall  back  to  a  stronger  position 
at  Gravelotte,  where  the  two  roads  from  Verdun  to  Metz  unite 
five  miles  westward  of  the  latter  fortress. 

To  retire  from  the  advantage  w^on  Avould  have  been  a  moral 
error  on  the  German  side,  whatever  may  have  been  Von 
Moltke’s  earlier  design.  To  allow  Bazaine  to  remain  so  far 
westward  of  the  works,  where  he  was  already  busy  intrenching, 
would  have  involved  an  enormous  circuit  of  investment  in 
order  to  hem  him  in.  It  was  resolved  therefore  to  attack  him 
without  allowing  him  further  time  to  strengthen  his  position; 
and  so  the  tremendous  battle  of  the  18th  was  fought  and  won 
without  even  waiting  to  call  in  the  4th  Corps  from  the  south. 
The  French  lines  were  stormed  by  direct  assault,  at  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  lives  not  reached  before  in  these  days  of  improved 
weapons  ;  and  Bazaine  was  fairly  shut  within  the  works  round 
Metz,  where  the  relics  of  the  force  that  was  to  overrun  Ger¬ 
many  are  still  attempting,  as  we  write,  to  force  their  way  out 
from  the  net  thrown  around  them. 

The  campaign  having  taken  this  unexpected  turn,  the  Crown 
Prince’s  army  was  freed  from  the  obligation  of  co-operating 
with  the  First  and  Second.  It  became  the  chief  force  where¬ 
with  to  advance  against  Paris ;  and  to  ensure  its  being  able  to 
appear  with  the  more  effect,  and  to  deal  effectually  with  Mac- 
hlahon,  should  he  bar  the  vvay,  the  resolution  was  forthwith 
taken  to  support  it  in  its  advance  by  such  a  detachment  from 
Prince  Frederic  Charles’s  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
watch  over  Bazaine.  Accordingly, the  4th  Corps  (which  had  been 
halted  after  proceeding  a  few  miles  towards  Toul),  the  12th 
(Saxons),  and  the  Guards,  were  constituted  a  separate  Fourth 
Army  under  the  Prince  of  Saxony ;  and  on  the  22nd,  four 
days  after  the  battle  in  which  the  last  two  had  taken  the 
decisive  share,  they  were  on  their  way  due  westward,  keeping 
parallel  to  the  Crown  Prince’s  movement  along  the  great 
Nancy-Chalons  road.  was  thought  probable  that  Mac- 
Mahon  would  attempt  to  cover  Paris  by  taking  up  a  defensive 
position  on  the  flank  of  the  latter,  and  if  so,  the  double  lines 
on  which  the  Princes  moved  would  be  specially  convenient  for 
turning  it.  That  he  would  leave  the  Third  Army  knowingly 
between  his  own  and  Paris,  in  the  effort  to  get  round  it  to 
Bazaine,  seemed  at  first  but  little  likely.  Indeed,  should  he 
attempt  this  by  the  south,  the  wide  circuit  he  must  make  by 
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the  roads  on  the  Upper  Seine  would  give  abundant  time  for 
the  Crown  Prince  to  intercept  him.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
march  round  the  northern  flunk  througli  the  hilly  Argonne 
district  would  at  once  be  checked  by  the  Saxon  Prince,  who 
was  on  his  way  thither  with  not  less  than  80,000  troops 
flushed  with  success,  and  might  be  safely  trusted  to  encounter 
the  Marshal,  though  now  reinforced  by  a  new  corps,  the  12th, 
raising  his  force  to  over  120,000  men.  On  the  25th,  therefore, 
when  the  King  followed  up  and  joined  the  Prince  at  Bar-le- 
duc,  although  Chalons  was  known  to  be  evacuated,  it  was 
not  yet  thought  that  iMacMahon  was  about  to  attempt  that 
desperate  eftort  to  join  Bazaine  by  Sedan  and  Montmedy,  to 
which  the  Paris  telegrams  pointed.  And  as  on  this  very  day 
the  French  were  known  to  be  still  near  Rheims,  while  the 
Saxon  Prince  had  already  entered  the  Argonne,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  passing  by  him  undiscovered.  The  notion 
of  this  flank  march  to  be  made  by  surprise,  which  was  the 
design  of  Palikao  and  his  council  at  Paris,  and  forced  upon  the 
Marshal,  was  in  fact  foiled  beforehand  by  Von  Moltke’s  prompt 
combination. 

MacMahon,  on  whom  the  dead  weight  of  the  Imperial  cor¬ 
tege  was  now  inflicted,  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  refuse  to 
carry  out  the  orders  received  from  Paris,  and  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  leaving  his  brother-marshal  shut  up  on  the  Moselle. 
Pressed  by  the  new  Ministers  to  attempt  the  junction  which 
they  had  taught  Paris  to  expect,  and  assured  by  them  that 
every  facility  was  given  for  it  by'  the  railroad  from  ^Mezicres 
to  Thionville,  which  should  carry  him  stores  and  more  men,  he 
started  finally  from  Rethel  on  the  24th  for  his  desperate  adven¬ 
ture.  His  march  lay  in  two  columns ;  the  left  to  pass  the 
Meuse  at  Sedan,  the  right  to  march  by  Beaumont  on  Mouzon, 
the  next  passage  higher  up  the  river.  But  before  he  entered 
the  Argonne  news  of  his  movements  had  reached  General  Von 
Moltke.  On  the  26th  the  heads  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  columns 
turned  northward,  while  the  Saxon  Prince  received  orders  to 
stay  the  enemy  on  the  Meuse  j)assages  at  all  costs — orders 
which  were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  extravagant  delays  of 
the  French  army,  which  only'  reached  Sedan  and  Beaumont  on 
the  30th,  having  spent  full  seven  days  since  leaving  Rheims, 
just  fifty  miles  off  in  a  direct  line.  That  afternoon  the  heads 
of  the  Third  and  Fourth  German  armies  drew  near  each  other 
not  twenty  miles  south  of  Sedan,  looking  for  the  French,  and 
fell  upon  MacMahon’s  right  column.  The  shameful  surprise 
of  one  of  De  Failly’s  divisions  in  its  camp  by  the  Bavarians 
began  the  actions,  with  the  memorable  details  of  which  we  have 
bitely  been  amply  furnished.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  on 
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the  third  day  the  German  troops  had  so  completely  got  the  I 
upper  hand  of  their  j)rey,  that  Von  JMoltke  could  afford  to  I 
dispense  with  reserves,  and  throw  his  Avliole  force,  one  corps  I 
alone  excepted,  in  a  vast  circle  round  the  French  position,  a  I 
tactical  pcribrinance  fiilly  justified  by  the  event,  but  which,  | 
against  any  but  ill-led  and  very  disheartened  troops,  should  I 
have  been  the  laiin  of  the  assailants.  The  world  saw  the  most  I 
utter  destruction  of  an  army  ever  known,  the  most  complete  [ 
defeat,  viewed  in  its  whole  circumstances,  ever  suffered,  placed  I 
to  the  account  of  the  nation  which  had  thought  its  soldiery  in-  | 
vincible. 

With  an  unrogenerated  army,  an  undisciplined  nation,  which 
will  have  no  leadershij)  but  its  own  fierce  will  and  volatile 
fancies,  which  refuses  to  know'  the  truth  and  opens  its  ear  only 
to  flattery,  what  hope  is  there  left,  now  that  Bazaine’s  forces 
are  shut  u|)  and  MaclMahon’s  destroyed  ?  We  have  no  desire 
to  ])rophcsy  by  way  of  answer,  and  shall  only  quote,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  the  sad  words  of  a  French  critic  on  this  subject.  ‘  I 
had  observed,’  says  Captain  Jeannerod, 

‘  tliat  the  number  of’  stragglers  was  enormous,  and  I  continually  met 
soldiers  who  did  not  know  where  their  regiments  were.  1  had  seen 
men  and  officers  disiibled  by  wounds  which  French  soldiers  of  other 
days  would  have  despised.  I  had  remarked  how  untidy  and  c.areles8 
the  men  were  allow'cd  to  l)e  about  their  dress  and  eejuipments. 
These  things,  slight,  but  significant  to  .a  nulitary  eye,  had  caused  me, 
no  doubt,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  success  we  I 
had  a  right  to  expect.  I  saw,  also,  how  prone  French  officers  were  i 
to  avoid  the  fiitigues  of  long  marches  and  the  discomfort  of  bivouacs. 

I  remember  how  often  I  have  traversed  the  French  lines  at  the  dead  of 
night  and  at  early  dawn,  and  never  heard  a  challenge,  never  came 
across  a  French  vidette,  never  have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  scouts. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  officers  sjiend  the  time  that  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  their  men  in  eafes  or  in  poor  village  inns.  Oftea 
even  officers  of  the  staff  seemed  to  neglect  their  duties  for  paltry  amuse¬ 
ments,  showing  themselves  ignorant  sometimes  even  of  the  name  of  the 
department  in  which  they  were ;  so  that  I  have  known  a  French 
general  obliged  to  ask  his  way  from  peasjuits  at  the  meeting  of  two 
roads.  I  struggled  long  against  all  this  kind  of  evidence,  but  the  end 
is  oidy  too  clear.  Painful  it  is  to  me,  but  I  am  bound  to  declare  my 
belief  that  any  further  effort  France  may  make  can  only  cause  useless 
blooihshed ;  and  that  a  means  of  escaj)e  from  her  peril  must  now  be 
sought  otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms.’ 

When  an  eye-witness,  a  ju'ofesslonal  critic,  tvho  has  also  the  : 
spirit  of  a  true  patriot,  s[)eaks  thus,  what  need  is  there  of 
further  explanation  of  the  failure  in  the  field  of  the  great  - 
machine  which  was  called  the  Imperial  Army?  To  attempt  to 
expound  fully  the  causes  of  its  corruption  and  decay  would  be  - 
to  write  the  whole  political  history  of  the  Second  Empire. 
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Art.  VIII. — History  of  England,  comprising  the  Reign  of 

Anne  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  By  Earl  Staxhope. 

London:  1870. 

tTiiiS  volume,  in  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  made  an  impor- 
tant  and  valuable  contribution  to  English  history,  has  un¬ 
avoidably  a  somewhat  fragmentary  character  when  regarded 
by  itself.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  separate  j)reface  of  a  greater 
work  accomplished  many  years  ago.  The  author’s  ‘  History  of 
‘England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles’ 
has  long  taken  its  place  on  our  shelves,  as  the  received  text¬ 
book  of  the  events  of  its  period,  and  a  portion  of  the  common 
‘catena’  of  English  historians  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
consult  in  the  first  place  when  any  question  suggests  itself  to 
our  minds.  No  historical  work  of  the  same  class  has  perha])3 
been  so  generally  read,  with  the  exception  of  Macaulay’s ;  and 
Macaulay,  in  all  probability,  designed  and  arranged  his  great 
undertaking  in  the  hope  c»f  coming  down  to  the  jioint  from 
which  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  had  started.  This  pecu¬ 
liar  coincidence  of  circumstances  gives  of  necessity  this  some¬ 
what  truncated  character  to  the  present  work.  It  completes, 
in  truth,  a  missing  link  between  Alacaulay’s  latest  fragment 
and  Lord  Alahon’s  former  volumes.*  ‘  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,’ 
however  marked  an  era  it  were  iu  European  annals,  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  domestic  events  which  could  in,ark  it  as  a 
crisis  for  England.  But  the  death  of  (^ueen  Anne,  which 
occurred  a  year  afterwards,  was  such  a  crisis  ;  and  in  reading 
by  itself  Lord  Stanhope’s  I'ecent  narrative,  which  terminates 
with  the  first  event,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  witnessing  a  play 
which  breaks  off  at  the  fourth  act.  These,  however,  are  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  intention  with  which  it  was  comjiosed,  and 
we  only  notice  them  to  indicate  a  natural  cause  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  readers  who  take  it  up  separately  from  what  we  must 
term  the  context. 

This  being  the  case,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the 
slight  and  not  ungraceful  changes  which,  under  the  influence 
of  long  years  and  mature  thought,  have  passed  over  the  writer’s 
mind,  and  coloured,  not  his  narrative,  but  his  speculations. 
He  began  his  historical  career  as  the  inheritor  of  the  name  and 
achievements  of  great  Whig  leaders  of  the  great  Whig  days ; 
he  reverenced  their  characters,  and  held  stoutly  to  their  policy, 

*  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  propose  to  cite  the  earlier  History 
as  Lord  Mahon’s,  and  the  present  volume  as  Lord  Stanhope’s. 
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but  he  belonged,  as  regards  the  politics  of  his  own  day,  to  the 
Tory  or  modern  Conservative  persuasion.  Hence,  while  he 
entered  with  something  of  youthful  impetuosity  into  the 
ancient  quarrel  of  Queen  Anne’s  days,  and  took  side  with  his 
ancestral  allies  as  vehemently  as  a  Stanhope  of  the  period 
might  have  done,  he  felt  himself  exposed  to  some  imputations 
of  inconsistency  between  his  historical  and  his  contemjjorary 
leanings.  This  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  by  a  well-known 
and  often-quoted  passage,  in  \vhich  he  maintained  the  paradox 
that  in  the  course  of  time,  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  in  point  of 
fact,  changed  swords  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  like  Hamlet  and 
Laertes,  and  that  the  relative  meaning  of  these  terms  in  1700 
was  not  different  from,  but  opjiosite  to,  that  which  they  bore  at 
the  accession  of  William  IV.  Macaulay  criticised  this  ingenious 
parallel,  which  its  author  to  a  certain  extent,  but  with  much 
less  of  youthful  zeal  for  a  crotchet,  now  once  more  defends. 
Substantially,  Lord  Stanhope  stands,  in  this  volume,  on  the 
same  ground  which  he  held  as  Lord  Mahon  thirty  years  ago; 
he  has  not  relaxed  in  his  rooted  conviction  that  the  Whig 
jKilicy  was  substantially  the  right ;  but  advancing  years,  while 
they  have  made  him  more  tolerant  and  more  comprehensive, 
have  perhaps  also  a  little  impaired  his  confidence  in  his  own 
convictions.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  when  he  first  wrote  in 
1836,  was  the  consummation  of  political  wickedness. 

‘  To  our  enemies,’  he  says  (Lord  Mahon,  ch.  i.),  ‘  1  would  willingly 
leave  the  task  of  recording  the  disgraceful  transjictions  of  that  i)eriod. 
Let  them  relate  the  bedchamber-influence  of  Mrs.  Masham  with  her 
sovereign,  and  the  treacherous  cabals  of  Harley  against  his  colleagues 
— by  what  unworthy  means  the  great  Administnition  of  Godolpbin 
was  sapped  and  overthrown — how  his  successors  .surrendered  the  public 
interests  to  serve  their  own — how  subserviency  to  France  became  our 
leading  principle  of  policy — how  the  Dutch  were  forsiiken,  and  the 
Catalans  betrayed — until  at  length  this  career  of  weakness  and  wicked¬ 
ness  received  its  consummation  in  the  shameful  Peace  of  Utrecht.’ 

Hut  the  Lord  Stanhope  of  1870  has  quietly  abandoned 
the  nos  certe  tacearnus  line,  and  has  chronicled  these  matters 
himself  with  reasonable  equanimity.  Lord  Godolphin’s  go¬ 
vernment  is  still  the  ‘  great  Whig  administration  of  (^ueen 
‘  Anne’  (p.  441),  but  its  leader  is  reduced  to  a  very  insignifi¬ 
cant  level.  ‘  As  Sunderland  had  written  a  few  weeks  before: 
‘  “If  Lord  Treasurer  could  but  be  persuaded  to  act  like  a 
‘  “  man.”  But  that  was  the  very  thing  Godolphin  could  not 
‘  do.’  Queen  Anne,  in  his  first  portrait  of  her,  was  merely  a 
half-witted  person  in  nominal  possession  of  a  throne.  ‘  Can  it 
‘  be  necessary  to  waste  many  words  upon  the  mind  of  a  woman 
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‘  who  could  give  as  a  reason  for  dismissing  a  cabinet  minister, 

‘  that  he  had  appeared  before  her  in  a  tie-wig  instead  of  a  full- 
‘  bottom?’  Lord  Stanhope’s  Queen  Anne,  in  1870,  is  dull, 
no  doubt ;  *  her  powers  of  mind  were  certainly  not  consider- 
‘  able.’  But  she  ‘  had  many  exemplary  qualities,  and  fairly 
‘  merited  the  popular  appellation  of  “  Good  Queen  Anne.”  ’ 
Her  letters  to  Sunderland  show  ‘  great  rectitude  of  purpose 
and,  especially,  she  was  throughout  an  excellent  High  Church 
woman ;  a  qualification  to  which,  perhaps,  the  Lord  Mahon  of 
1836  might  not  have  attached  so  much  importance.  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  wielder  of  the  odious  ‘  bedchamber  influence,’ 
denounced  in  the  former  history,  has  become  a  lady  of  ‘  placid 
‘  temper  and  ingratiating  manners,’  whose  personal  control  over 
her  Sovereign  is  chiefly  exerted  in  the  way  of  securing  eccle¬ 
siastical  appointments  for  sound  men  of  ‘  High  Church  and 
‘  Tory  opinions.’  Lord  Mahon’s  Harley  was  ‘  one  of  the  most 
‘  remarkable  examples  in  history  how  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
‘  both  popularity  and  power  without  genius  or  virtue.’  Even 
his  vaunted  taste  for  literature  was  only  a  ‘  specious  and  in- 
‘  genious  sort  of  idleness.’  Lord  Stanhope’s  Harley  is  merely 
a  ‘  very  commonplace  politician,’  but  ‘  truly  at  home  with  men 
‘  of  genius,  thoroughly  enjoying  their  converse  and  desirous  of 
‘  their  friendships.’  These,  howeverj  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  cite  but  as  indications  of  the  natural  change,  the  smoothing 
of  wrinkles  and  rubbing  down  of  asperities,  which  years  bring, 
together  with  increased  hesitation  as  to  one’s  o>vn  infallibility, 
in  the  case  of  minds  of  the  happier  temperament,  capable  of  re¬ 
finement  and  expansion.  But  on  some  points  we  must  own  that 
this  amiable  tendency  appears  to  us  to  jireponderate  over  the 
severer  virtues  of  the  historian ;  and  of  this  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  instance  is  his  treatment  of  the  great  figure  of  his  canvas, 
Marlborough. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overflowing  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  Macaiday  against  the  great  captain  has  produced  a 
certain  reaction  in  his  favour  in  the  minds  of  many  general 
readers,  and  of  some  competent  judges ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  interpret  Lord  Stanhope’s  language  in  his  present 
Preface : — 

‘  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  main  figure  in  war  and  politics — around 
which,  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  others  centre — is  undoubtedly 
Marlborough.  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavoiured  to 
weigh  his  character  in  tlie  scales  of  impartial  justice,  believing  as  I  do 
tiiat  these  scales  have  not  been  held  even  in  the  hand  of  preceding 
writers.’ 

Lord  Stanhope  has,  in  our  ojiinion,  fully  redeemed  the  pro- 
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mise  thus  held  out ;  and  his  general  portrait  of  ^Marlborough, 
as  regards  his  achievements  and  his  genius,  is  the  worthiest 
of  the  original  with  which  we  have  met  in  the  pages  of  the 
many  modern  Avriters  Avho  have  illustrated  the  subject.  But 
if  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  rather  that  his  narrative  reads 
in  parts  too  much  like  a  vindication  ;  as  if  the  exalted  fame  of 
the  man,  and  our  national  pride  in  him,  rendered  it  necessary, 
or  at  all  events  graceful  on  our  part,  to  judge  of  all  doubtfiil 
questions  which  touch  him  in  the  favourable  sense.  AVe 
cannot,  for  our  own  part,  accept  this  principle  of  criticism. 
Marlborough,  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  must  be  judged 
like  any  other  man — or  let  history  respectfully  refrain  from 
pronouncing  any  judgment  on  him  at  all.  After  a  century 
and  a  half  has  elapsed,  the  only  client  Avorth  defending  is 
Truth.  But,  in  plain  earnestness,  the  more  closely  the  man 
and  his  actions  are  examined,  the  more  does  his  extreme 
superiority,  in  all  that  constitutes  a  great  man,  ‘  le  inuraV 
apart,  make  itself  clearer  and  clearer  to  the  observer.  He 
is  not  merely  the  best  among  many,  but  he  stands  among 
contemporaries  absolutely  alone.  If  the  experience  of  other 
times  had  not  demonstrated  this  truth,  that  of  our  oAvn  is 
surely  alone  sufficient  to  establish  it — that  high  military  genius 
is  something  apart,  solitary,  and  exceptional ;  and  that  a  Avar- 
like  nation  and  a  magnificent  army  may  utterly  break  doAvu 
in  collision  Avlth  an  enemy  Avho  has  no  prominent  advantage 
over  them  except  one — that  of  possessing  a  first-rate  strategist 
to  direct  his  movements.  jMarlborough  Avas  to  the  full  as 
much  the  master  of  those  to  Avhomhe  AA  as  opposed,  as  Frederic 
the  Great  or  Napoleon.  If  his  genius  Avas  not  fully  appreciated 
in  after  days,  by  either  of  those  great  professors  of  his  art,  Ave 
attribute  this  less  to  any  spirit  of  jealousy  than  to  the  insu¬ 
larity  of  our  position  and  the  smallness  of  our  national  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  general  forces  of  the  several  alliances  in  Avhich 
Avc  have  been  engaged. 

‘  Above  all  ’  (sjiys  Lord  Stanhope)  ‘  our  gratitude  as  Englishmen  is 
due  to  him  because  he  so  signally  “retrieved”  (let  us  adopt  those 
Avords  from  the  Commons’  notes*)  “the  ancient  glory  of  England.” 
To  Marll)orough,  beyond  all  others,  belong.s  the  praise  of  bringing 
back  to  our  arms  the  full  lustre  that  beamed  upon  thmn  in  the  days  of 
the  Edwards  and  the  Henries.  The  days  of  Queen  Anne  need  fear  no 
comj)arison  Avith  tho.se :  Kamillies  and  Pdenheim  are  Avorthy  to  be 
enrolled  side  by  side  Avith  Agincourt,  Cressy,  and  Poictiers.’ 


•  Lord  Stanhoj)e  does  not  here  notice  the  tierce  debates  in  Parliament 
which  the  insertion  of  these  Avords  occasioned.  The  Whigs  regarded 
them  a.s  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  William  111. 
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We  must  think  that  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  attribute  to 
our  men  the  honours  really  Jue  to  our  general.  ‘  The  English 
‘  infantry,’  Marehal  Bugeaud  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘  is  the 
‘  most  formidable  in  the  world ;  happily  there  is  but  little 
‘of  it ! ’  When  we  claim  to  ourselves,  as  Lord  Stanhope 
seems  a  little  inclined  to  do  in  this  passage,  the  glory  of  cam- 
jmgns  in  Avhich  we,  English  born,  formed  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  great  armies  engaged,  we  tempt  foreign  military  historians 
to  sneer  and  to  depreciate.  We  do  not  supjjose  that  there  were, 
at  any  one  time,  in  any  cami)aign,  more  than  30,000  of  Queen 
Anne’s  British  troops  actually  in  service  under  Marlborough. 
He  was,  thoughout,  the  commander  of  an  allied  force ;  and  the 
consummate  temper  and  sagacity  with  which  he  filled  a  post  so 
eminently  difficult,  formed  even  more,  if  possible,  than  sheer 
military  talent,  the  highest  of  his  merits.  At  Blenheim,  out 
of  52,000  men  in  all,  Marlborough  had  only  9,000  English, 
besides  ‘  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Hanoverians.  The  Margrave  of 
‘  Baden,  besides  the  Imperialists  *  (?),  had  Suabians,  Prussians, 
‘and  Franconians.’  At  Ramillies,  which  was  more  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  battle  than  Blenheim,  the  Duke’s  army  consisted  of 
troops  in  Dutch  as  Avell  as  English  pay,  and  a  contingent  of 
Danes.  At  Malplaquet,  where  the  armies  were  swelled  on 
each  side  into  the  then  unheard-of  magnitude  of  more  than 
100,000  men,  almost  the  entire  anti-Gallican  confederacy  had 
its  respective  contingents  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
famous  ‘  Representation  of  the  Commons  to  the  Queen,’  drawn 
up  by  Sir  Thomas  Htuimer’s  Committee  in  1712,f  of  which  the 

*  We  have  before  us  a  dry  professional  compendium,  entitled  ‘  In- 
‘troduction  to  the  Study  of  ^lilibiry  History,  by  J.  v.  II.,  member  of 
‘  tlie  Swedish  Academy  of  Military  Science,’  in  which  the  author 
selects  the  battle  of  Blenheim  as  adapted  for  a  special  lecture.  He 
does  ample  justice  to  the  commanding  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  but  all  he  sjiys  of  the  English  troops  is  that  ‘  they  were  a 
‘  little  behind  those  of  the  Continental  armies  in  their  equipment,’ 
although  their  musketry  fire  was  effective. 

t  One  of  the  ablest  state  piqxirs  of  that  age  of  fine  political  tvriting. 
Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer  had  the  credit  of  it  with  the  public  ;  but  it  bears 
marks  of  a  much  stronger  hand  than  his.  Swift  lays  claim  to  his  share 
in  it,  and  did  his  best  to  make  it  what  he  calls  a  ‘  pepperer.’ 

Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer,  whom  the  biograjdiies  term  a  ‘  distinguished 
‘  statesman  and  polite  man  of  letters,’  afforded  one  of  the  instances  so 
often  to  be  noted  in  our  party  history,  of  the  gradual  and  almost  un¬ 
marked  failure  of  a  career  which  had  at  first  every  prosp(‘ct  of  success. 
His  imjiortance  in  Parliament  was  at  one  time  so  great,  that  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Commercial  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  endangered 
the  success  of  the  whole  measure.  He  went  to  France,  in  company 
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object  is  to  complain  of  the  unequal  burdens  cast  on  England 
in  respect  of  the  war,  it  is  asserted  that  the  allies  ‘  have 
‘  almost  wholly  declined  taking  on  themselves  any  j)art  of  the 
‘  war  in  Spain;’  and  that  in  seven  years,  from  1705  to  1711, 
the  forces  sent  there  by  England  ‘  have  amounted  to  not  less 
‘  than  57,973  men,’  besides  subsidised  troops.  But  the  war  in 
Spain,  which  cost  so  much  of  our  island  blood,  was,  though 
abounding  in  gallant  feats  against  great  odds  and  in  chivalrous 
surprises,  on  the  whole  inglorious.  Our  men  were  commanded 
by  one  or  two  knights  errant,  and  one  or  two  incapables. 
They  achieved,  therefore,  but  little ;  and  our  ordinary  histo¬ 
rians  prefer  dwelling  on  the  exploits  done  in  Flanders,  in  which 
we  really  had  a  much  smaller  share ;  though  Lord  Stanhope, 

with  Ormond,  in  a  semi-official  way  in  1712,  and  Saint-Simon  could 
make  nothing  of  him.  ‘  11  parut  a  la  coiir  im  personnage  singulier 
‘  qui  y  fut  re^u  avec  des  einpressemens  et  des  distinctions  surpre- 
‘  nantes.  Le  roi  I’en  combla,  les  ministres  s’y  snrpasserent,  tout  ce 
‘  (jui  etoit  de  plus  mar(|ue  a  la  cour  se  piqua  de  le  fetoyer.  C’etoit 
‘  un  Anglais  d’un  peu  plus  de  trente  ans,  de  bonne  mine  et  parfaite- 
‘  ment  bien  fait,  qui  s’appeloit  le  chevalier  Hammer  (sic),  et  qui  dtoit 
‘  fort  riche.  11  avoit  epouse  aussi  la  fille  unique  et  heritiere  de  milord 
‘  Harrington  (Arlington),  secretaire  d’lltiit,  veuve  du  due  de  Grafton, 
‘  qui  en  etoit  Uprise,’  [Swift  describes  his  dining  with  this  lady  in 
‘  1712:  ‘She  wears  a  great  high  head-dress,  such  as  was  in  fashion 
‘  fifteen  years  ago,  and  looks  like  a  mad  woman  in  it ;  yet  she  has 
‘  great  remains  of  beauty,’]  ‘  et  qui  conserva  de  droit  son  nom  et 
‘  son  rang  de  duchesse  de  Grafton,  comme  il  se  pratique  toujours  en 
‘  Angleterre  en  faveur  des  duchesses,  manjuises,  et  comtesses  qui  etant 
‘  veuves  se  remarient  inegalement.  Hammer  passoit  pour  avoir  beau- 
‘  coup  d’esprit  et  de  credit  dans  la  chambre  des  Communes.  11  dtoit 
‘  fort  attache  au  gouvemement  d’alors,  et  fort  bien  avec  la  reine,  qui 
‘  I’avoit  tenu  toute  la  campagne  aupres  du  due  d’Ormond,  pour  etre 
‘  un  peu  son  conseil.  De  Flandre  il  vint  ici ;  il  y  demeura  un  mois 
‘  ou  six  semaines,  egalement  couru  et  recherche,  et  s’en  alia  d’ici  en 
‘  Angleterre  pour  I’ouverture  du  parlement.  Je  n’ai  point  su  alors  ce 
‘  qu’il  etoit  venu  faire,  ni  meme  s’il  etoit  charge  do  quelque  chose, 
‘  comme  I’accueil  qu’il  y  re<^ut  porte  ii  le  croire,  et  j’ai  oubli^  a  m’en 
‘  informer  depuis.  On  n’en  a  guerc  ou'i  parler  dans  la  suite  !  11  fant 

‘  (pi’i!  n’ait  liiit  ni  figure  ni  fortune  sous  ce  regne  en  Angleterre,  et 
‘  qu’il  ne  se  soit  pas  accroche  au  suivant.’  Saint-Simon  no  doubt  le- 
gjirded  Hanmer’s  attaining  the  dignity  of  S[)ejiker  of  the  House  of 
Commons — if  he  knew  of  it — as  no  ‘  fortune  ’  worth  a  courtier’s  notice. 
I’rolMibly  the  real  solution  of  the  failure  of  Hanmer  to  ‘  make  his  mark' 
on  the  age  lay  in  the  liict  that  he  was  fundamentally  a  dull  man.  His 
(lualifications  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare  are  summed  up  by  Horace 
Wal[x)le.  He  amended  lago’.s  puzzling  description  of  Cassio  as  follows: 
‘  A  Ibllow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  phiz.’ 
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as  is  surely  pardonable  in  an  inheritor  of  the  great  name  which 
he  bears,  devotes  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  a  larger  space 
than  they  usually  occupy  in  English  histories. 

The  great  glory  of  Marlborough  lies  in  this — not  that  he 
knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  excellent  materials,  but  that 
he  obtained  his  successes  through  the  employment  of  the  very 
worst  materials  which  a  first-rate  general  ever  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal. 

‘  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  States  was 
the  only  obstacle  against  which  Marlborough  had  to  strive.  In  a  Con¬ 
federacy  that  ranked  together  so  many  members  great  and  small, 
there  was  scarce  upon  the  Continent  one  general  officer,  there  was 
scarce  one  petty  prince,  who  did  not  put  forward  some  selfish  and 
undue  pretensions.  .  .  .  Nothing — in  public  life  at  least — could  ruffle 
his  composure :  neither  the  scruples  of  the  Dutch  Deputies,  which  so 
often  interposed  between  him  and  an  almost  certain  victory,  nor  the 
pretensions  as  unreasonably  earned  of  his  German  colleagues;  neither  the 
calumnies  of  his  opponents  nor  the  changes  in  his  friends ;  an  attack 
in  Parliament  as  little  as  an  onset  from  the  French.’  [We  can  scarcely 
agree  with  this  last  remark  in  its  full  extent :  Marlborough  surely  at 
times  showed  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  attacks  of  his  political 
enemies.]  ‘  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  once,  as  he  heard  a  surly  groom 
mutter  some  words  of  anger  behind  him,  he  quietly  turned  to  Com¬ 
missary  Marriot,  who  was  riding  by  his  side,  and  said,  “  Now,  I  would 
not  have  that  fellow’s  temper  for  all  the  world.”  With  the  suavity  of 
mind  in  this  great  chief  there  was  also  no  less  suavity  of  manner.  iSo 
competent  a  judge  as  Lord  Chestei-field  speaks  of  him  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  Of  all  the  men  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life  (and  I  knew  him 
“  extremely  well),  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  the  graces 
“  in  the  highest  degree,  not  to  say  engrossed  them.  These  graces  en- 
“  hanced  the  effect  of  his  noble  cast  of  countenance,  and  of  his  singular 
“  beauty  both  of  face  and  form.  They  gave  him  on  every  occasion  a 
“  most  fascinating  infiuence  ;  they  enabled  him,  whenever  he  desired, 
“  to  please  and  persuade.’”  (Pp.  127-170.) 

Without  detracting  to  any  serious  extent  from  the  force  of  a 
panegyric  which  rests  on  so  much  concurrence  of  authority,  we 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  graces  of  Marlborough  were 
not,  to  some  extent,  Chesterfieldian  graces  after  all.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  owing  to  the  dislike  and  suspicion  so  generally  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  personal  motives ;  but  even  his  most  attractive 
advances  seem  to  have  been  often  received  with  a  kind  of 
distrust.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Saint-Simon  (who 
derived  his  impressions  of  men  and  events  on  our  side  in 
Flanders  chiefly  from  the  gossip  of  released  French  prisoners), 
while  speaking  of  the  great  ‘  courtoisie  ’  of  Marlborough  in  his 
relations  with  Prince  Eugene,  adds,  nevertheless,  ‘  Qu’il  n’avoit 
‘  pas  la  ineme  estime,  la  confiance,  I’aflection  qu’Eugene  s’etoit 
‘  acquises.’ 
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No  circumstance,  however,  speaks  more  highly  at  once  for 
Mai-lborough’s  loftiness  of  understanding  and  serenity  of 
temper  than  the  perfection  of  his  pereonal  relations  with  so 
formidable  a  rival  in  popularity  as  Eugene  : — 

‘  It  was  the  intercourse  of  three  days,’  immediately  before  Blenheim,  ' 
*  that  laid  the  foundations  of  lasting  friendship  between  these  two 
eminent  men.  Ever  afterwards  there  prevailed  between  them  an 
entire  concert  of  measures,  an  entire  cordiality  of  feeling.  Equally  to 
the  honour  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  they  almost  always  viewed 
public  affairs  in  precisely  the  same  light,  and  they  were  never  dis¬ 
joined  by  the  least  spark  of  ])ersonal  jealousy.  “  I  dare  s;iy,”  thus  we 
find  Marlborough  writing  four  years  after  this  time,  “  Prince  Eugene  i 
“  and  I  shall  never  differ  about  our  share  of  laurels.”  ’  (P.  129.) 

Thus  far  as  regards  the  general  and  the  statesman ;  but 
when  from  these  categories  we  pass  to  that  of  the  man,  we  are 
forced  unwillingly  to  part  company  with  our  guide.  Lord 
Stanhope  carefully  anatomises  the  Duke’s  character  ;  he  points 
out  his  laxity  of  political  principle,  his  subservieney  to  a  ter¬ 
magant  wife,  his  rapacity  coupled  with  avarice,  and  so  forth ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  us  capable  of  drawing  the  unwelcome 
lesson  from  these  particulars  which  Lord  Macaulay  but  too 
unerringly  drew,  of  the  utter  meanness  which  vitiated  his  whole 
composition  ;  described  nowhere  so  fiercely  as  in  those  savage 
lines  of  l\)pe,  Avhich  Pope  dared  not  give  to  the  public,  and 
which  have  never  yet  been  printed : — 

‘  What  wonder  triumph  never  turned  his  brain. 

Filled  w'ith  small  fears  of  loss,  small  joj's  of  gain  ?’ 

We  will  not,  however,  for  our  own  part  pursue  so  ungrate¬ 
ful  an  inquiry,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
singular  leniency  with  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  dealt  with 
one  special  portion  of  the  Duke’s  misdoings,  his  treacherous 
dealings  with  the  Pretender.  This  leniency  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  here  again,  as  in  other  cases.  Lord  Stanhope 
a])pears  to  us  to  pass  over  lightly,  in  his  present  history, 
cliarges  which  he  had  himself  effectually  substantiated  in  his 
former  volumes. 

We  omit  the  affair  of  Brest,  as  not  belonging  to  this  epoch, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  occurrences  just  before  and  after 
the  demise  of  Anne :  — 

‘The  second  instance  is  of  1715.  It  is  alleged  that  Marlborough, 
being  then,  in  name  at  least,  Commander-in-Chief  for  King  George, 
sent  over  in  secret  a  sum  of  money  to  as.sist  the  exiled  Prince  in  his 
invasion  of  the  kingdom.  Ofthis  second  charge  the  public  in  general  are 
not  so  fully  aware,  nor  is  it  quite  so  clearly  established.  The  first  indi¬ 
cation,  as  also  the  sole  proof  of  it,  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  I  found 
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among  tlie  Stuart  papers  at  Windsor,  and  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  my  History  of  England.*  This  letter,  bearing  date  September  25, 
1715,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bolingbroke,  who  was  tlien  at  Paris, 
acting  as  Secretory  of  State  for  the  Pretender.  Writing  to  his  royal 
master,  he  complains  how  much  his  proceedings  are  divulged.  “  I 
“must  still  say,”  he  writes,  “  that  since  I  have  been  in  business  I  never 
“  observed  so  little  secret  as  there  has  been  in  your  Majesty’s  affairs. 
“  For  instance,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Stair  named  the  very  number 
“of  battjilions  which  we  expected  from  Sweden;  and  the  Marquis 
“(I’Effiat  told  me  the  very  sums  which  Marlborough  has  advanced  to 
“you.”  Here  the  evidence  is  no  doubt  only  indirect.  But  I  must 
observe,  that  Bolingbroke  writing  a  private  letter  to  James,  and  allud- 
ieg  to  Marlborough’s  loan  as  to  a  certain  fact,  could  have  no  imaginable 
motive  for  misrepresentation  on  this  point ;  iind  I  must  own  myself 
convinced  that  even  by  these  two  senteuces  the  second  charge  is 
sufficiently  proved.’  (P.  72.) 

The  hesitating  tone  of  this  passage  a  little  surprises  us.  The 
only  possible  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  transaction  seems 
to  be  whether  Marlborough,  Avhen  he  made  the  advance,  Avas 
aware  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  This 
does  not  seem  clear  ;  hut  it  is  surely  not  very  important.  We 
had  fancied  that  nothing  in  history  was  established  on  more 
unquestionable  evidence  than  the  negotiations  of  jMarlborough 
with  the  Pretender  at  the  end  of  Anne’s  reign,  of  which  Lox’d 
Stanliope  here  speaks  so  cautiously,  seeking,  as  it  Avere,  to 
mwlify  the  effect  of  a  document  first  published  by  himself  as 
Lord  INIahon.  The  proofs  are  so  abundant  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection ;  but  let  us  couple  this  letter  Avith  a  pas¬ 
sage  selected  by  M.  Grlmblot*  from  one  by  D’Iberville  to 


•  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  p.  xx.xiii. 

I  We  (piote  from  an  article  by  M.  Grimblot  in  the  ‘  Revue  Nou- 
‘velle,’  entitled  ‘Documens  inedita  de  I’llistoire  d’Angleterre :  In- 
‘  trigues  Jacobites  a  I’avenement  de  la  maison  de  Hanovre.’  The 
author  has  explored  and  used  the  official  documents  contained  in  the 
French  archives  resjiecting  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobite  agents.  AVe 
are  not  sure,  however,  that  he  has  added  anj’thing  of  importance  to 
what  had  been  e.xtracted  from  the  same  source  by  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  by  Lord  Stanhope  himself  in  his  earlier  volumes,  and  by  the 
author  of  a  Review  on  Cooke’s  ‘  Life  of  Bolingbroke,’  in  vol.  Ixii.  of 
this  Journal  (Avhich  M.  Grimblot  by  mistake  attributes  to  Macaulay ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  written  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  Holland  House).  But  his 
criticisms  and  speculations  merit  attention.  His  general  conclusion  is, 
that  neither  Harley  nor  Bolingbroke  Avere  in  earnest  in  their  affected 
devotion  to  the  Pretender;  that  they  deceived  and  played  upon 
D’Iberville  and  De  Torcy  ;  but  that  Bolingbroke  was  so  far  the  more 
honest  of  the  two,  that  he  told  his  French  fellow-conspirators  that  the 
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Dc  Torcy,  preserved  in  the  French  archives.  It  is  dated,  let 
us  observe,  on  the  31st  August,  1714,  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Marlborough  in  England  after  his  continental  ab¬ 
sence  : — ‘  M.  le  comte  d’Oxford  a  sacrifid  a  M.  I’Electeur 
‘  d’llanovre  depuis  plusieurs  mois  les  lettres  de  mylord  Marl- 
‘  borough  a  M.  le  due  de  Berwick,  touchant  le  chevalier,  a  la 
‘  marge  desquelles  il  y  a  des  notes  de  votre  main.  M.  de 
‘  Bolingbroke  le  tient  d’un  homme  qui  ne  pent  en  avoir  et^ 
‘  instruit  que  par  ce  prince.’  Surely  these  disclosures  abun¬ 
dantly  warrant  the  inference  which  M.  Grimblot  draws  from 
them ;  ‘  They  explain,  better  than  all  the  conjectures  which 
‘  have  been  hitherto  made,  for  what  reasons  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

*  borough  and  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Sunderland,  were  not  com- 
‘  prised  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover  among  the  eighteen  peers 
‘  who,  together  with  the  seven  great  officers  of  state,  Avere  ap- 

*  jK)inted  to  govern  Great  Britain  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 

*  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  sovereign.’  The  ‘  conjectures’ 
noticed  by  M.  Grimblot  are  those  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Lord  Mahon’s  history ;  a  su])po8ed  personal  pique 
of  the  Elector  against  Marlborough,  dating  from  the  campaign 
of  1708,  and  a  ‘  resolution  to  avoid  a  second  Junta.’  We  must 
repeat  that  M.  Grimblot  has  found  to  our  mind  a  much  more 
probable  solution  of  the  riddle  than  either  of  these,  and  that 
nothing  could  have  prevented  Lord  Stanhope  from  arriving  at 
the  same,  except  his  loyal  determination  to  see  Marlborough’s 
character  on  the  bright  side. 

Let  us  remember,  further,  that  the  Duke  had  abstained, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  oAvn  partisans,  as  Lord  Stanhope 
himself  shoAvs,  from  joining  the  general  AThig  association  for 
bringing  in  Hanover,  Avhile  Avaitiug  for  the  (Queen's  death.* 
He  held  off  as  cautiously  from  joining  his  old  friends  on  his 
arrival  shortly  after  in  England.  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian 
envoy,  Avas  perplexed  to  the  last  degree  by  his  ambiguous 
conduct.  But  the  Stuart  [)apers  clear  it  up  abundantly.  In 
August,  1715,  Avehave  Bolingbroke  asking  King  James,  ‘  May 

Pretender  had  no  chance  of  success  so  long  as  he  remained  a  Catholic ; 
and  that  finding  his  warnings  disregarded,  he  withdrew — for  a  time— 
trom  the  connexion. 

•  According  to  a  marginal  note  of  Horace  Walpole  in  a  copy  of 
Maty’s  ‘  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ’  (printed  by  the  Philobiblon 
Society),  ‘  It  is  very  true  that  the  Whigs  sent  Lord  Cadogan  to  Flanders 
‘  to  propose  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  bring  over  the  army  for  the 
‘  delence  of  the  religion  and  Constitution  of  the  country  ;  but  the  Duke 
‘  refused.’  This  expresses,  at  all  events,  the  Walpolean  tradition  on  the 
subject. 
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‘  I  presume  to  ask  whether  something  particular  has  been  said 
‘  to  Marlborough  ?  He  is  at  this  moment  much  perplexed, 

‘  and  openly  pushed  at.’  And  the  Pretender  replies  : — ‘  I  do 
‘  not  see  why,  when  Raucourt’  (James  himself)  ‘goes  to  Scot- 
‘  land,  he  might  not  write  a  letter  to  Malbranche’  (Marl¬ 
borough)  ‘  to  require  his  attendance  there  or  his  declaring 
‘  openly  for  him  in  England,  for  which  an  order  woidd  of  ne- 
‘  cessity  oblige  iSIalbranche  to  pull  off  the  mask  and  trim  no 
‘  longer.’  Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer.  If  it  be  true  (as  has 
been  reported  by  some)  that  Marlborough  helped  King  George 
to  come  over  with  a  princely  sum  of  20,000/.,  at  the  very  time 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  subsidising  the  Pretender  also, 
this  would  only  prove  his  projiensity  for  ‘  hedging,’  and  anxiety 
to  secure  himself  by  paying  blackmail  to  both  parties.  We 
can  see  no  fair  reason  for  rejecting  his  enemy  Pope’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct,  however  humiliating.  ‘  He  wanted  to 
‘  secure  the  vast  riches  he  had  amassed  together,  whichever 
‘  side  should  succeed.’ 

So  far,  unhappily,  as  to  Marlborough  :  but,  when  we  come 
to  judge  others,  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  only  many 
a  politician,  but  many  a  private  Englishman  of  fortune,  who 
was  neither  an  unprincipled  intriguer  like  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  nor  an  avaricious  trimmer  on  such  a  scale  as  Marl¬ 
borough,  was  no  doubt  in  almost  equal  perplexity,  and  thought 
it  no  gross  dereliction  of  principle  to  try  to  stand  well  with 
both  sides,  at  a  moment  when  the  issue  was  so  doubtful  as  in 
the  last  years  of  Anne.  ‘  II  y  a  girouettes  et  girouettes,’  as 
the  author  of  the  preface  to  the  amusing  French  history  of  those 
personages  remarks.  We  must  not  transfer  the  notions  of 
more  settled  times,  when  loyalty  to  governments  has  become 
so  ordinary  a  virtue  as  to  be  of  no  special  account,  to  periods 
of  revolutionary  change,  when  that  virtue  means  in  truth  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  cause,  not  to  a  government;  and  he  Avho  cares 
but  little  for  the  cause  (as  is  the  wont  of  the  great  majority  of 
mankind)  has  really  only  a  somewhat  shadowy  duty  to  perform 
in  adhering  stubbornly  to  a  government.  A  Vicar  of  Bray  is 
of  course  a  despicable  character,  because  higher  than  mere 
political  principle  was  scandalised  by  his  changes ;  but  we 
should  hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  condemn  very  unrelent¬ 
ingly  an  Englishman  who  through  the  same  reigns  had  stuck 
to  his  place  in  the  Customs,  or  colonelship  in  the  army,  with 
the  adhesiveness  which  characterised  that  proverbial  clergyman. 
But  besides  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were 
dynastic  reasons,  so  to  speak,  which  rendered  a  wavering  line 
of  political  conduct,  at  this  particular  conjuncture,  more  natural 
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and  excusable  than  on  some  similar  occasions.  These  are  well 
stated  by  Or.  Somerville,  in  bis  ‘  Dissertation  on  the  Danger 
‘  to  the  Protestant  Succession  during  the  last  years  of  Anne,’ 
■which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  that  reign ;  and 
we  arc  glad  to  turn  to  it  as  an  example  of  considerate  good 
sense  on  a  subject  which  has  occasioned  so  much  rather  over- 
zealous  declamation : — 

‘  TIiosc  oblig.itions  which  restrained  persons  who  were  in  oflice  under 
King  William  from  professing  atmehment  to  the  abdicated  sovereign, 
lost  much  of  their  influence  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  Tlie 
rights,  or  claims,  of  William  and  James  were  irreconcil.ible.  The 
enf!)rcement,  or  effect,  of  the  one  was  founded  on  the  exclusion  or  de¬ 
struction  of  the  other.  .  .  .  But  the  right  of  (Jueen  Anne  appeared  to 
the  Jacobites  more  perfect  than  that  tif  William,  bec.ause  it  was  of  a 
lineal  or  hereditary  nature,  a  tpialification  upon  which  they  laid  the 
princij)id  stress.  Nor  did  the  acknowledgment  of  Iht  title  militate  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  her  brother’s.  As  it  seemed  probable,  from  his 
youth  and  health,  that  he  would  survive  his  sistei’,  it  was  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  superseding  or  postponing  his  actual  authority  to  a  period  when 
it  might  be  hoped  that  the  juncture  ol'  events  would  remove  dangeis 
which  must  have  attended  his  accession  immediately  ujion  the  death  of 
William.  lie  might  change  his  religion,  and  satisfy  the  uiition  by 
giving  ample  securities  for  the  prevention  of  mischief  dreaded  frr.m  his 
adhering  to  it.  The  Queen,  whatever  she  declared  or  i)rofessed  at 
present,  might  alter  her  sentiments,  and  ■wish  to  devolve  the  succession 
upon  her  brother.  Upon  these  principles  and  conjectures  it  aj)])eart‘d 
to  some  that  there  was  no  dishonour  and  little  danger  in  a  divided 
allegiiince ;  and  that  they  might  look  forward  to  the  lineal  heir  with¬ 
out  any  breach  of  their  fidelity  to  the  reigning  Prince.’ 

liut  after  all  which  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  by  no 
one  with  fuller  insight  into  it  than  by  Lord  Stanhope,  we  must 
confess  that  there  is  something  which  at  once  disajtpoints  and 
piques  curiosity  iu  the  very  iiniterfect  knowledge  which  we 
seem  to  possess  of  the  real  motives  of  events,  from  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  arrival  of  George  the 
First ;  the  subjects  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  present  work,  and 
first  of  its  author’s  former  ‘  History.’  Painful  investigations, 
and  long-delayed  disclosures,  have  thrown  abundance  of  light 
on  the  conduct  of  particular  men,  and  the  outward  history  of 
particular  stages  in  the  crisis.  The  intrigues  we  know' ;  but 
intrigues  rarely  determine  in  a  free  country  the  general  current 
of  affairs.  The  causes  wdiich  moved  the  nation,  and  thereby 
made  England  what  it  has  been  ever  since,  seem  to  us  to 
remain  but  partially  disclosed  ;  and  have  rather  had  additional 
obscurity  thrown  over  them  by  the  special  revelations  to  which 
we  refer.  Lord  Stanhope’s  present  volume  leaves  the  Tories 
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in  triumph.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  just  been  concluded; 
mortifying,  no  doubt,  to  the  just  pride  of  the  nation,  but  en¬ 
tailing,  at  all  events,  a  va§t  relief  from  present  burdens,  and 
constituting  one  of  that  class  of  occurrences  with  which  most 
|)eople  are  at  heart  well  pleased,  even  when  they  affect  to 
;  depreciate  them.  The  House  of  Lords,  notwithstanding  a 
profligate  addition  to  the  peerage,  I’emained  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  w.ay  of  the  Court ;  but  to  the  old  dissenting  and  com¬ 
monwealth  interest  which  still  formed  the  basis  of  Whig 
strength,  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  natural  enemy,  and  only 
an  accidental  ally.  In  the  popular  House,  the  Commons,  on 
;  the  other  hand,  ^linisters  could  count  on  devoted  majorities. 
They  had  all  the  indomitable  English  Church  feeling  which, 
in  the  case  of  Sacheverell,  their  opponents  had  so  foolishly 
affronted,  to  back  them.  Their  personal  strength  in  debate, 
led  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  was  for  the  time  superior  to  that 
of  their  antagonists ;  in  fact,  the  Whigs  could  only  count,  in 
the  Commons,  on  one  debater  of  much  value — Walpole,  whom 
the  dying  Sunderland  recommended  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  as  the  future  champion  of  the  cause,  and  whom  the 
Tories  had  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  invest  prematurely 
with  importance  by  a  party  charge  of  corruption.  All  seems 
-  to  the  eye  of  the  historical  reader,  at  this  point  of  his  journey, 
going  straight  and  smoothly  towards  the  obvious  end,  for  Avhich 
Harley  and  St.  John  were  either  working,  or  pretending  to 
work ;  the  restoration  of  the  direct  line  in  the  person  of  the 
Pretender,  with  abundance  of  securities  and  concessions,  such 
as  a  triumphant  church  and  s([uire  party  might  dictate.  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  so  certain  as  might  at  ffrst  be  supposed, 
that  the  higher  class  of  Whigs  themselves,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Somers — the  high-minded  and  philosophical  class,  so 
to  speak — would  have  been  greatly  disinclined  to  follow  in 
the  road  which  Marlborough  and  his  rivals  (not  associates,  for 
he  had  none)  in  selfishness  seemed  to  be  opening  to  them.  To 
their  minds  the  religious  objection,  so  prevalent  among  their 
supporters,  would  probably  have  far  less  weight.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  in  their  hearts  they  believed  that  a  Sovereign, 
incapacitated  from  exercising  strong  personal  influence  by  his 
difference  in  religion  from  the  majority  of  his  people,  would 
be  more  easily  managed  in  a  constitutional  way  than  a  foreign 
t  Protestant  with  continental  notions  of  royalty.  There  is  a 
!  singular  passage  in  Swift’s  ‘Examiner’  (1711),  in  which  he 
i  taunts  the  leading  Whigs  with  their  habit  of  avoiding  to  contest 
I  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pretender,  and  throwing  over  the  warm- 
!  ing-pan  fahle  by  which  their  cause  had  so  largely  profited  : — 
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‘  It  is  likewise  very  observable  of  late’  (are  bis  words)  ‘that 
‘  the  Whigs,  upon  all  occasions,  profess  their  belief  of  the 
‘  Pretender’s  being  no  impostor,  but  a  real  prince,  bom  of  the 
‘  Queen’s  body  ;  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  very  un- 
‘  seasonably  advanced,  considering  the  weight  such  an  opinion 
‘  must  have  with  the  vulgar,  if  they  once  thoroughly  believe 
‘  it.’  Swift  only  says  this  by  way  of  retort  on  his  adversaries; 
but  the  circumstance  is  worth  noting  notwithstanding.  Add 
to  this  the  natural  defections  which  mere  lai)se  of  time  pro¬ 
duces  from  a  successful  cause ;  add  the  manmuvres  of  those 
worthy  men,  inevitable  in  all  political  crises,  whose  humour 
is  to  part  company  with  their  associates  for  bye-reasons,  those 
who  were  then  called  ‘  Whimsicals  ’and  ‘  Refiners’  (a  favourite 
phrase  of  Swift),  and  are  now  accused  of  a  propensity  to  settle 
themselves  in  caves, — and  we  shall  see  how  little  the  nominal 
Whig  party  could  be  relied  on,  at  that  moment,  as  an  unani¬ 
mous  league  in  support  of  the  ‘  Protestant  succession.’ 

One  minor  mystery  of  the  time  (as  far  as  we  know)  is  unin¬ 
vestigated,  and  courts  closer  inejuiry.  In  June  1714,  after  a 
good  deal  of  fencing  on  the  part  of  Anne,  a  j)roclamation  was 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pi-etcnder,  ‘  whenever  he 
‘  should  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain  ’  (see  Lord  Mahon, 
ch.  3.)  Now  the  author  of  the  article  on  (^ueen  Anne,  in 
the  ‘  Biographie  universelle,’  jVI.  de  Treneuil,  affirms  that 
‘  des  memoires  secrets,  connus  de  I’auteur  de  cet  article, 

‘  I’antorisent  a  croire  que  Jacques  III  debarquait  secrete- 
‘  ment  a  Londres,  pour  y  voir  sa  soeur,  dans  le  terns  meme  oil 
‘  elle  lui  defendait  d’aborder  en  Angleterre  sous  peine  de  a’v 
‘  voir  hors  la  loi.’  And  Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Louis  XIV, 

‘  ch.  24)  says,  ‘  J’ai  vu  la  duchesse  de  Marlborough  per- 
‘  suadee  que  la  reine  avait  fait  venir  son  frcrc  en  secret' 
And  M.  Grimblot’s  researches  afford  a  new  and  rather  striking 
corroboration  of  these  curious  indications.  On  July  6th,  a 
fortnight  after  this  proclamation,  Gaultier  writes  to  De  Torcy, 

‘  Les  emissaires  de  M.  le  comte  d’Oxford  ont  pris  soin  de 
‘  faire  courir  dans  le  monde  depuis  trois  mois  que  le  sujet 
‘  de  la  mcsintelligence  qui  ctait  entre  ce  ministre  et  my- 
‘  lord  Bolingbroke  venait  de  ce  (jue  Bolingbroke  travaillait  et 
‘  ])renuit  des  mesures  pour  faire  passer  ici  le  pretendant,  et  que  ^ 
‘  le  grand  tresorier  s’y  op]M)sait  de  toutes  ses  forces.  Mylord 
‘  Bolingbroke  m’a  avouc  ce  matin  que  devant  tons  ces  dis- 
*  cours  il  n'avait  |)as  ose  se  declarer  dans  le  conseil  et  empecher 
‘  la  jmoclamation,  et  qu’il  avait  cm  au  contraire  qu’il  etait  de 
‘  la  prudence  d’etre  du  sentiment  de  ceux  qui  souhaitaient  la 
‘  proclamation.’  Is  it  possible  that  the  visit,  thus  evidently  f 
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prepared,  actually  took  place ;  and  that  the  last  moments  of 
the  por  Queen,  who  died  not  many  weeks  after  the  date  of 
this  letter,  were  disturbed,  not  merely  hy  a  quarrel  between 
two  worthless  Ministers,  but  by  the  recollection  of  a  recent 
scene  with  a  brother  on  whose  freedom  she  had  put  a  price ; 
whose  claims  placed  her  conscience  in  a  jwsition  of  most  em¬ 
barrassing  doubt,  between  the  rights  of  blood  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  Duchess  Sarah  irreverently  terms  ‘  her  passion  for 
‘  what  she  called  the  Church  ’  on  the  other  ?  We  can  only 
say,  there  is  nothing  to  refute  the  story  in  the  way  of  internal 
evidence.  The  Pretender  was  certainly  in  Paris  about  the 
critical  time.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  final  rupture  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  sister  arose  from  the  one  strong  point  of  his 
character — his  resolution  not  only  to  maintain  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  not  to  bind  himself  by  any  conditions 
which  appeared  to  him  unjustly  to  restrict  its  influence  in 
Catholic  Ireland.  ‘  A  rare  and  admirable  instance,’  Lord 
Mahon  most  justly  remarks,  ‘  of  religious  sincerity  in 
‘  princes.’  The  correspondence  of  his  agents  on  the  subject  of 
their  relations  with  Queen  Anne’s  Ministers  is  full  of  it. 
In  point  of  fact,  his  obstinacy  on  this  head  seems  to  have 
served  intriguers  like  Harley  and  St.  John  with  their  best 
and  readiest  excuse  for  constantly  delaying  to  act  up  to  their 
promises  in  his  behalf.  Brother  and  sister  stood  opposed  to 
each  other,  weak  of  will  and  dull  of  intellect,  but  on  one  point 
only  staunch,  and  on  that  irreconcilable.  It  was  a  singular  sport 
of  destiny  that  the  religious  Stuarts  had  invariably  to  suffer  for 
their  steadiness ;  the  irreligious  were  sometimes  prosperous,  and 
always  popular.  Charles  II.  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor.  Charles  Edward — who 
cared  nothing  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  visited  England  in  1750  with  the  intention 
of  abjuring  it — attained  the  honours  of  a  defender  of  the  faith, 
while  the  real  devotion  of  his  unlucky  father  was  forgotten. 

‘  Di  Carlo  il  freddo  cenere 
Questa  breve  urna  serra, 

Figlio  del  terzo  Giacomo, 

Signore  d’  Inghilterra. 

‘  Fuori  del  regno  patrio 
A  lui  che  tomba  diede  ? 

Infedeltii  di  popolo, 

Integritii  di  lede.’ 

Fine  lines,  and  which  would  have  the  additional  merit  of 
truth  if  we  might  read  the  last  lines  as  applicable  to  the 
father  instead  of  the  son. 
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Every  outward  sign  on  the  surface  of  politics  seemed,  in 
short,  to  i)ointto  the  accession  of  the  Pretender  just  before  the 
death  of  Anne,  save  his  religious  ])ortinacity  only  ;  and  some, 
at  all  events,  of  the  leading  politicians  thought  they  saw  their 
way  to  render  this  innocuous.  What  was  the  cause  which  so 
effectually  and  at  once  changed  the  cui’rent  of  probabilities,  that 
Avhen  that  long-exj)ected  decease  at  last  took  place,  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  was  brought  over  amidst  a  general  expression  of 
assent  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  hearty  as  that  which  had  greeted 
William  HI.?  that  the  Jacobite  Ministers,  who  had  England 
seemingly  at  their  feet  in  July  1714,  were  objects  of  public 
detestation  and  State  jtrosecutlon  in  March  1715?  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  I’eal  springs  of  this  extraordinary  revolution 
have  been  laid  bare  by  impartial  historical  research.  But  we 
believe  the  main  cause  to  have  been  a  simple  one — the  una¬ 
nimous  ywpular  voice,  excited  by  the  aj)proach  of  danger  to 
the  popular  religion.  On  this  head  all  excej)t  the  upper  few- 
all  except  the  Komanist  section  of  the  Tories,  and,  y)erhaps, 
the  philosophic  section  of  the  \l'higs — were  thoroughly  agreed. 
The  Dissenters  and  Low  Churchmen,  who  formed  the  strength 
of  the  latter  party,  Averc  not  in  truth  more  zealous  in  the 
Protestant  cause  than  the  scpiires  and  y)easants  Avho  stood  by 
the  Church.  The  Tories  Avere  ready  enough  to  go  along  Avith 
their  chiefs  as  far  as  the  Devil’s  antechamber,  to  use  a  phrase 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Aiitonelli,  but  they  Avould  not  cross  his 
threshold.  And  in  those  days  the  line  between  Protestant 
and  Papist  Avas  clearly  draAvn.  There  Avas  no  halting  between 
two  o[)inu)ns.  No  doubt  high  Romanising  views  found  place 
among  the  clergy.  Dodwell  and  Hicks  Avent  as  far  in  that 
direction  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Bennett ;  but  they  had  no 
folloAving  Avhatever  among  the  laity.  The  nonjuring  party 
was  simply  clerical  throughout.  And  thus  the  anticipations 
of  Bolingbi'oke,  Avho  avcH  knew  the  country  of  Avhich  his  caiI 
genius  made  him  the  enemy,  Avere  fully  justified — the  cause 
shattered  before  the  honest  religious  obstinacy  of  its  prince; 
and  the  Avhole  fabric  of  Tory  j)olicy,  so  successful  and  so 
brilliant  for  a  season,  heralded  by  such  lofty  anticipatitms, 
adorned  by  so  much  Avit,  and  literature,  and  shoAvy  y)olitical 
ingenuity,  vanished  along  Avith  it  like  a  dream. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  traditions  of  that  special  j)oriod  of 
Tory  Government,  comprising  only  the  last  half  of  the  reign, 
that  Ave  OAve  our  popidar  imj)rcssions  of  the  ‘  age  of  Anne,’ 
although  its  military  and  jmlitical  triumphs  are  of  course 
due  to  the  Whig  era  Avhich  preceded  it,  and  Avere  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  Sachcvcrell  jtrosecution  and  the  fall  of  the 
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Duchess  of  Marlborough.  To  the  ‘  Age  of  Anne  ’  Lord 
Stanhope  has  devoted  the  last,  which  will  be  to  many  readers 
the  most  interesting,  chapter  of  the  present  work.  And  his 
endeavour  is  to  establish,  in  contravention  of  Lord  Macaiday’s 
well-known  views  expressed  in  the  corresponding  chajiter  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  history,  that  ‘  the  scale  of  greater  public 
‘  happiness  ’  inclines  to  the  side  of  that  age  as  against  our  own. 
dVe  do  not  deny  that  on  many  points  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him.  But  we  must  invite  our  readers  to  draw  for  them¬ 
selves  the  general  comparison,  and  content  ourselves  with 
desultory  remarks  on  one  or  tw'o  features  of  the  question,  on 
which  we  either  cannot  quite  follow  him,  or  wish  to  add  some 
illustrations  to  his  doctrine. 

He  believes  that  in  English  society  as  then  constituted, 
there  was  less  violent  competition  for  employment,  both  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  : — 

‘  As  regards  the  liberal  professions  and  the  employments  in  the  civil 
service,  it  may  be  deemed,  from  the  absence  at  least  of  any  indications 
to  the  contrary,  that  under  (jueen  Aime  there  was  more  of  equality 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  The  number  of  men  of  good  cha¬ 
racter  and  good  education  who  desired  to  enter  any  career  was  not  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  openings  which  that  career  presented, 
it  followed  that  any  person  endowed  with  tivir  aptitude  and  common 
applicjuion,  and  engaging  in  any  Tccognised  walk  of  life,  was  in  due 
time  certain  or  nearly  certtiin  of  a  livelihood,  liiches  and  distinction 
were  of  course,  as  in  every  state  of  society,  the  portion  of  the  few,  but 
there  was  competence  for  the  many.  How  greatly  the  times  have 
changed  !  At  present  there  are  lew  things  more  distressing,  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  see  general  prosperity  iind  content  ptrevail,  than  to  find 
start  up,  whenever  any  opening  in  any  career  is  made  known,  not 
one  or  two,  but  ten  or  twenty  candidates.  Eveiy  one  of  these  twenty 
may  be  in  many  cases  perfectly  well  qualified  to  fill  the  place  that  he 
seeks,  yet  only  one  can  be  chosen.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  other 
nineteen  ?’  (P.  571.) 

What  indeed  ?  If  the  reasoning  is  literally  to  be  accepted 
in  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Stanhope  puts  it,  the  prospect 
would  be  hojteless.  Out  of  every  twenty  young  educated  men 
who  are  candidates  for  employment  suited  to  their  class,  nine¬ 
teen  must  emigrate,  or  become  pensioners  on  their  more  for¬ 
tunate  friends,  or  must  find  occupation  in  some  lower  walk  of 
life.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  anticipations  are  not  realised. 
Some  no  doubt  emigrate,  and  some  become  dependents,  but 
the  number  is  not  relatively  large.  Very  few  descend  into  the 
‘  lower  walks  of  life,’  to  add  to  the  competition  for  employ¬ 
ment  there.  Any  one  of  us,  who  is  a  member  of  the  middle 
rlasscs  and  familiar  with  the  world,  can  count  with  little 
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difficulty  the  list  of  his  acquaintances  who,  starting  in  life  I 
as  ‘  gentlemen,’  have  become  tradesmen,  or  domestics,  or  | 
mechanics.  Such  instances  we  all  know  to  be  most  excep-  | 
tional.  Then,  to  repeat  the  question,  what  becomes  of  the 
nineteen  ?  The  answer,  we  cannot  hut  suspect,  will  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  tliat  Lord  Stanluqie  has  made  himself  the 
victim  of  an  arithmetical  fallacy  into  which  w'e  have  constantly 
seen  good  reasoners  fall.  The  nineteen,  who  miss  one  situ¬ 
ation,  do  not  therefore  miss  all  situations.  At  the  next 
‘  oi)ening,’  the  nineteen  rejected  (to  put  it  broadly)  will  re¬ 
appear  as  candidates,  together  with  one  new  candidate.  And 
so  on  until  they  are  all  absorbed,  or  at  all  events  a  much  , 
larger  proportion  than  Lord  Stanhope’s  despondent  statistics 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  : — 

‘  Of  this  superabundance,  however,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  the 
cause’  (adds  Lord  Sbinhope)  ‘  is  twofold,  and  easy  to  assign.  The  general  ' 
spread  of  first-class  education  has  on  this  point  j)erhaps  been  of  no  un¬ 
mixed  advantiige.  It  has  sent  forth  a  crowd  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
well  (jualilied  by  their  jwsition  for  any  lilnjial  j)rofession  or  place  of  i 
intellectual  labour ;  and  it  has  in  the  siune  measure  disinclined  them 
for  other  j>osts  less  literate,  or  of  loss  rank  in  the  social  scale,  which  in 
former  days  would  have  contented  them.  Thus  it  happens  that  while 
the  number  of  claimants  has  immensely  increased,  the  number  of  ; 
places  to  which  they  aspire  has,  at  least  in  some  departments,  grown  ' 
less.’ 

AVe  very  much  question  one  portion  at  least  of  the  supposed  p 
facts  from  which  Lord  Stanhope  draws  his  conclusion.  That  j 
there  has  been  ‘a  general  sjtre.ad  of  first-class  education’  in  I 
the  professional  sense  in  tvhich  the  tvords  are  here  used — that  [ 
is,  as  an  introduction  to  the  liberal  professions — seems  to  us  S 
rather  contrary  to  known  evidence.  Instruction  in  its  highest  i 
branches  has  no  doubt  greatly  improved  since  the  reign  of  T 
Anne ;  while  primary  education,  then  very  imperfect,  has  be-  t 
come  at  least  widely  extended ;  but  there  is  some  reason  for  j 
supposing  that  the  proportion  of  the  people  who  had  received  p 
ordinary  middle-class  education  was  greater  then  than  now.  [ 
The  noble  zeal  in  the  cause  of  letters  which  burnt  so  strongly  | 
in  this  country  during  the  period  which  followed  the  Refor-  f 
mation  took  in  the  main  this  special  direction.  For  the  I 
families  of  both  tradesmen  and  gentry  abundant  resources  I 
were  furnished  by  more  than  three  hundred  grammar  schools  F 
(professing  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin),  and  by  many  hundred  t 
‘  endowed  ’  schools  of  very  miscellaneous  character.  Of  the  f 
quality  of  the  education  thus  sup])lied  we  are  not  here  speak-  | 
ing;  we  arc  concerned  only  with  the  fact  that  the  regular  t 
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supply  of  candidates  qualified  for  professional  pursuits,  and 
disqualified  (according  to  the  prejudices  of  society)  for  inferior 
employment,  must  have  been  very  great  indeed — greater,  pro¬ 
bably,  than  in  our  own  more  expansive  age.  And  such 
evidence  as  we  possess  shows  that  the  pojiular  complaints  about 
the  overstocking  of  professions  were  as  common  then  as  now, 
and  that  the  causes  alleged  for  it  the  same  as  now.  Other 
critics  before  ourselves  have  remarked  that  it  is  singular  that 
Lord  Stanhope,  when  penning  this  passage,  should  have  neg¬ 
lected  a  testimony  so  strong  and  so  contemporary  as  that  of 
the  ‘  Spectator.’ 

‘I  am  very  much  troubled’  (says  that  authority  in  1711),  ‘when  I 
reflect  upon  the  three  great  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic ; 
how  they  are  each  of  them  overburdened  with  practitioners,  and  tilled 
with  multitudes  of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one  another.  .  .  . 
How  mtiny  men  are  country  curates  that  might  have  made  themselves 
aldermen  of  London  by  a  right  improvement  of  a  smtiller  sum  of  money 
than  is  commonly  Itiid  out  on  a  learned  education  !  ...  It  is  the  great 
advantiige  of  a  trtiding  ntition  that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and 
heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stiitions  of  life  which  may  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  mtiking  their  fortunes.’ 

There  is  iterhaps  in  this  passage  a  touch  of  Addison’s  pervading 
AVhigglsm,  which  induced  him  somewhat  to  uphold  and  jtane- 
gyrise  the  commercial  or  ‘  monied  ’  class,  in  opposition  to  the 
‘  professions,’  the  strongholds  of  Toryism.  A  monied  man  in 
those  days  was  a  pretty  certain  recruit  for  the  Liberal  party. 
‘Many  of  them’  (says  Coxe,  ‘  Life  of  Walpole’)  ‘made  the 
‘  public  credit  personal  to  Godolphin ;  and,  scrupling  to  ad- 
‘  vance  money  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation,  offered  it  on  his 
‘single  word.’  ‘  Harley  has  the  procuring  of  five  or  six 
‘  millions  on  his  shoulders,’  is  the  complaint  of  Swift,  ‘  and 
‘  the  AVhigs  will  not  lend  a  groat ;  which  is  the  only  reason  of 
‘the  fall  of  stocks;  for  they  are  like  Quakers  and  Puritans, 
‘  that  will  only  deal  among  themselves,  while  all  others  deal  so 
‘differently  with  them.’  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  predilec¬ 
tion,  Addison  might  probably  have  admitted  that  for  a  man  of 
ordinary  ability  and  small  capital  the  road  to  the  dignity  of 
alderman  was  scarcely  less  encumbered  by  competition,  even 
in  his  day,  than  that  to  a  judgeship.  But  his  evidence  as  to 
the  real  or  believed  overstocking  of  professions  is  not  the  less 
emphatic. 

It  may,  however,  he  admitted  that  competitors  for  place 
and  emolument,  as  well  as  expectant  heirs,  had  one  advantage 
over  the  same  classes  among  ourselves  to  which  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  does  not  allude ;  and  that  was,  the  comparative  shortlived- 
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ness  of  the  human  race.  This  is  really  no  paradoxical  asser¬ 
tion  :  the  singularity  is  one  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  received.  It  is  very  certain  that  during  this  reign 
population  in  England  diminished ;  and  it  is  probable  at  least 
that  for  about  half  a  century,  including  some  time  before  and 
afterwards,  it  remained  on  the  whole  stationary.  And  yet, 
during  that  period,  there  were  no  active  causes  of  dejx)pula- 
tion :  no  civil  or  foreign  wars  of  any  consequence  for  this  jmr- 
pose,  no  emigration  to  speak  of;  while  the  series  of  recurring 
])estilences  ended  with  the  plague  of  London  in  1665.  Nor 
was  there  depressing  poverty ;  for  the  progress  of  Avealth  and 
commerce  Avas  at  the  same  time  very  considerable.  The  re-  1 
suit  Avas — Avhat  Ilallam  and  other  careful  observers  have  suffi-  | 
ciently  demonstrated — that  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  I 
])eople  Avas  very  superior  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  Avhat  it 
had  been  at  the  commencement.  The  labourer’s  lot  Avas  a  1 
jH)or  one  under  Charles  II.  ;  it  Avas  (relatively  speaking) 
one  of  rude  abundance  under  George  II.*  Whatever  may  ! 
have  been  the  cause  Avhicln.thus  affected  the  springs  of  vitality  I 
among  us,  the  fact  seems  undoubted ;  but  Ave  are  only  con-  I 
cerned  Avith  it  here  as  far  as  it  affected  the  Avell-to-do  classes,  I 
of  Avhich  Lord  Stanhope  is  here  speaking.  Noav,  in  these  I 
also  Ave  imagine  that  the  death-rate,  particularly  among  chil-  I 
dren,  bore  an  unusually  high  jn-oportion  to  that  of  births  and  | 
marriages.  And  it  may  be  susj)ected  that  the  cause  of  this  I 
anomaly  Avas  not  unconnected  Avith  the  state  of  the  medical 
art  and  practice.  In  the  first  place,  the  physical  conditions  ! 
of  life  Avere  unfavourable.  As  regards  sanitary  precautions,  ■ 
people  had  advanced  very  little  beyond  their  semibarbaroiis 
ancestors.  Dwellings,  streets,  Avater,  air,  Avere  as  neglected  ■ 
as  they  had  ever  been.  But  the  counterbalancing  advantages 
Avhich  enabled  earlier  men,  of  ruder  habits,  to  resist  these  in-  i 
Alienees  of  evil — out-of-door  life,  abundant  exercise,  freedom  ' 
from  pressing  intellectual  care — these  had,  to  a  great  extent,  i 
A’anished.  Nien  had  become  sedentary,  town-dAvellers,  lionie-  i 
keepers,  brain-Avorkers,  Avithout  any  systematic  attempt  at  i 
counterbalancing  these  depressing  causes  by  attention  to  animal  1 
development.  ’ 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  such  indications  of  the  ^ 
habits  of  our  ancestors  of  this  particular  time  as  its  literature 


•  Lord  Stanhope  appears  to  rate  tlie  prosperity  of  tlie  ‘  handicralls- 
‘  man  and  labourer  ’  as  one  of  tlie  characteristics  of  the  age  of  Anne,  r 
but  we  suspect  that  he  antedates.  The  change  for  the  better  Avas  then  | 
beginning  only.  1] 
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affords,  than  the  neglect  and  even  contempt  exliibited  for  out¬ 
door  pursuits  in  general.  The  only  exertion  to  which  numbers 
of  men  ever  subjected  themselves  was  the  unavoidable  one 
of  ‘  riding  post  ’  on  journeys ;  and  even  that  was  beginning  to 
po  out  of  fashion,  and  to  be  superseded  by  diligence  travelling. 
The  fine  gentleman  of  the  then  drama  and  romance,  the  hero 
who  rules  among  men  and  subjugates  women,  is  always  a  man  of 
the  town,  and  holds  rural  sj)orts  as  very  low  occupations.  His 
foil,  the  vulgarian,  Avho  is  brought  in  to  be  hectored  and  deceived, 
is  generally  a  ‘  country  put  ’  fresh  from  his  dog-kennel.  And, 
to  turn  to  more  serious  authorities,  it  is  strange  to  our  notions 
to  find  Bishop  Burnet  classing  together  ‘  the  exeesses  of  hunt- 
‘  ing,  gaming,  and  drinking,  which  may  ruin  both  soul,  body, 
‘  and  estate.’*  Even  the  picture  of  schoolboy  life  which  we 
gather  fr»»m  casual  notices  is  almost  always  that  of  mental  labour, 
much  confinement  and  oppressive  discipline ;  the  play  of  the 
muscular  energies  of  the  young  was  of  course  not  absolutely 
repressed,  but  it  was  not  encouraged,  still  less  made — as  it  is 
now — the  special  object  of  attention  and  source  of  emulation. 
Next,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  seventeenth  century 
witnessed  the  culmination  of  the  reign  of  venerable  non¬ 
sense  in  the  medical  ])rofession.  No  doubt,  in  the  middle 
ages  there  may  have  been  still  more  of  childish  supersti¬ 
tion  at  work  to  divert  men’s  minds  from  the  lessons  of 
nature.  But  then  doctors  Avere  few,  and  the  learned,  avIio 
slew  secundum  arfem,  Averc  a  caste  apart,  much  dreaded,  but 
comparatively  little  consulted.  The  great  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  Avere  left  to  the  ministrations  of  very  simple  practi¬ 
tioners.  The  strong  lived  through,  and  even  the  Aveak  had 
their  chance  of  escape,  from  being  left  alone.  But  Avith 
enlightenment  came  on  the  age  of  j)edantry.  Harmless  in 
theology  and  in  philosophy,  pedantry  in  human  physiology 
was  very  murderous  indeed.  A  generation  treated  according 
to  the  notions  prevalent  in  the  early  Royal  Society  greAV  up 

*  In  the  dissertation  on  the  habits  of  the  different  classes  in  England, 
which  forms  the  ‘  Conclusion  ’  of  the  History  of  his  own  Time,  Avhere 
he  Anther  observes,  Avith  regard  to  the  ‘men  of  trade  and  business’  Avhom 
he  considers  on  tlie  Avhole  ‘  the  best  Ave  liave,’  that  ‘  Avant  of  exercise 
‘  is  a  gi'eat  prejudice  to  their  health,  and  a  corrupter  of  their  minds,  by 
‘  raising  vapour  and  melancholy,  that  fills  many  Avith  dark  thoughts, 
‘  rendering  religion  a  burden  unto  them,  and  making  them  even  a 
‘  burden  to  themselves ;  this  furnishes  prejudices  against  religion  to 
‘  those  Avho  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  seek  for  them.’  This  is 
almost  a  parallel  to  .SAvift’s  physiology  of  religion  in  the  ‘  Tale  of  a 
‘  Tub.’ 
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at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  timid  patient  of  our  days  reads 
with  a  shudder  (in  the  ‘Spectator’)  that  ‘blistering,  cuj)- 
‘  ping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  of  use  but  to  the  idle  and  in- 
‘  temperate.’  While  Meade,  the  fashionable  doctor  under 
Queen  Anne,  was  writing  his  ‘  ^ledicina  Sacra,’  Queen  Anne’s 
seventeen  children  were  hurried  out  of  the  world  one  by  one 
at  the  earliest  stage  of  infancy.  One  only,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  lived  to  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  then  died,  after 
four  days’  illness,  ‘  of  malignant  fever  ’ — a  consummation  easy 
to  be  explained  by  comparison  with  what  was  ])assing  almost 
simultaneously  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  When  the 
Faculty  of  Versailles  had  dispatched  the  young  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness  (1712),  under  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deal  with  their  two  children,  whom  the  infection  had 
reached.  The  eldest,  known  as  Duke  of  liritanny,  aged  five 
years  and  some  months,  ‘  well-made,  strong,  and  tall  of  his 
‘  age,’  was  treated  with  rei)eated  ‘  bleedings  ’  as  well  as  drastic 
remedies,  which,  say  his  contemporaries  mournfully,  ‘  could  not 
‘  save  him.’  The  second,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  two  years  old, 
escaped  by  a  singular  accident.  A  duchess  about  the  Court 
knew  of  somebody  who  had  been  poisoned,  and  rescued  by  a 
powerful  antidote.  As  it  was  ])ossible  the  young  prince  might 
have  been  poisoned,  they  tried  the  antidote ;  but  it  was  against 
rules  to  administer  it  together  with  bleeding;  so  the  infant  was 
sj)ared  the  lancet,  and  lived  to  become  Louis  XV.,  attain  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  die  of  smallpox.  Similar  instances  without 
end  might  be  quoted  from  domestic  history  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  that  is  no  overbold  conjec¬ 
ture  that  human  life,  in  the  classes  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
was  never  at  a  lower  value,  barring  liability  to  accidents,  than 
in  the  most  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  interval  which 
took  place  after  medical  tradition  had  assumed  its  most  scien¬ 
tific  garb,  and  before  the  modern  reaction  in  favour  of  common 
sense  began. 

As  regards  competition  for  employment  amongst  the  working 
classes.  Lord  Stanhope  seems  to  be  under  the  strange  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  unavoidable  result  of  freedom  of  labour  and  ‘  indi¬ 
vidualism  ’  was  not  oidy  less  prevalent  then  than  now,  but  that 
it  actually  did  not  exist. 

‘  It  would  seem,  as  far  as  negative  evidence  can  show  it,  as  if  under 
Queen  Anne  the  handicraftsman  and  the  labourer  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  without  dispute  as  to  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
rate  of  wages.  Most  grievous  is  the  change  in  that  respect  which  has 
since  ensued.  ...  I  am  not  now  concerned  in  tracing  out  the  causes, 
or  seeking  to  foretell  the  consc(iuenccs  of  those  most  deplorable  scenes; 
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eitlier  of  that  dire,  and  not  at  the  time  to  be  repelled,  distress  which 
results  from  want  of  employments,  or  of  that  artificial  aid,  and,  as  I  may 
call  it,  voluntiiry  and  self-inflicted  misery,  produced  by  the  system  of 
strikes.  I  only  desire  at  this  place  to  record  the  fact  that  none  of  this 
suffering,  none  of  this  crime,  can  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Anne.  Can 
it  be  doubted  to  which  side  the  scale  of  greater  happiness  inclines  ?  ’ 
(P.  571.) 

Of  course  the  vast  extension  of  commerce  and  manufacture 
has  invested  these  reigning  evils  of  modern  society  Avith  a  far 
more  formidable  aspect  than  they  presented  heretofore.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suj)pose  that  they  Avere  unknoAvn. 
De  Foe’s  homely-Avise  ‘  leaders  ’  in  ‘  Mist’s  tlournal  ’  and  other 
periodicals  contain  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  See 
his  ironical  observations  (1724)  on  a  ‘  strike’  among  the  Aveavers 
at  Colchester : — 

‘  The  masters,  or  the  bay  makers,  are  hurtful  .and  injurious  to  us 
poor  Aveavers,  and  therefore  Ave  jKJor  Aveavers  will  go  and  do  mischief 
to  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  cannot  get  enough  to  feed  ais,  nor  enough  to 
8Ui)port  our  families,  and  therefore  Ave  Avill  take  care  to  get  ourselves 
into  a  jail  for  the  better  support  of  our  families.  .  .  .  Masters  and 
journeymen,  like  seamen  that  embark  in  a  ship,  must  take  their  lot  for 
calms  and  storms,  good  Aveather  and  bad,  fair  and  foul.  But  if  they 
will  indeed  mob  the  people  that  are  guilty,  they  must  go  over  to 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  tear  the  clergy  to  pieces  for  not  Avearing  more 
gowns,  and  the  gentry  for  not  Avearing  out  their  bays  cloaks.’ 

Xor  Avere  the  darker  features  of  Avhat  Ave  call  trades’-unionism 
at  all  Avanting  in  those  innocent  days ; — 

‘  Have  the  Aveavers  ’  ( 17 1 9)  ‘  a  license  granted  them  to  riot  and  bully 
the  women’  (for  Avearing  foreign  calicos)  ‘  AvhereA'er  they  find  them? 
Are  they  allowed  to  throw  acpia-fortis  upon  the  ladies’  clothes,  and  into 
their  coaches,  nay  into  their  breasts  as  they  go  along  the  streets,  by 
which,  Ave  have  been  told,  one  gentlewoman  has  been  killed,  and 
another  almo.st  frighted  to  death  ?  ’ 

AVe  pa.ss,  in  conclusion,  to  the  literary  aspect  of  the  reign  of 
Anne  ;  and,  in  particidar,  to  that  feature  through  Avhich  it  has 
acquired  its  chief  celebrity — the  intimate  connexion,  real  or 
supposed,  betAveen  its  chiefs  in  politics  and  fashion  and  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  press — 

‘  It  is  also  deserving  of  noti‘,  how  frequent  Avas  the  intercourse  and 
how  familiar  the  friendshij)  in  tho.se  days  between  the  leaders  of  political 
parties  and  the  men  in  the  front  rank  of  intellectual  eminence.  Since 
Queen  Anne  there  has  not  been  found  in  England  the  same  amount  of 
intimacy  between  them,  or  anything  like  the  Siime  amount.  If  this 
were  only  to  say  tluit  the  men  Avho  Avere  ministers,  or  Avho  desired  to 
be  so,  sought  out  { r  consorted  Avith  those  persons  Avho  they  thought 
could  assist  them  in  their  objects  as  negociators,  as  j)amphlctecrs,  or 
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as  party  writers,  the  fact  would  scarce  be  worthy  the  remark.  Even 
thus,  however,  it  is  not  always  that  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  charge 
d’affaires  would,  as  Bolingbroke  at  St.  .James’s  and  Matthew  Prior  at 
Paris,  drop  the  “  My  Lord  ”  and  “  Sir  ”  in  all  letters  not  strictly 
official,  and  prefer  to  write  to  each  other  as  “Harry  to  Matt”  and 
“  Matt  to  Harry.”  But  the  case  went  much  fiirther  than  this.  Somers 
and  Halifax  esjKJcially  on  the  one  aide,  Bolingbroke  and  Oxfonl  on  the 
other,  being  themselves  accomplished  in  literature,  loved  the  society  of 
men  of  letters  for  its  own  sake,  and  although  there  might  not  be  the 
smallest  object  of  any  political  advantage  accruing  from  it.  Nay,  more, 
they  would  sometimes  on  personal  grounds  help  forward  or  promote  an 
adherent,  or  at  least  a  well-wisher,  of  the  oj)posite  aide.  With  men  of 
genius,  of  whatever  rank,  they  lived  not  on  the  footing  of  chiefs  or 
patrons,  but  on  ecjual  terms  as  friends.  All  state  or  ostentation  was 
avoided.  Thus  when  Harley  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  would  not 
for  some  time  allow  Swift  to  call  him  by  his  new  title;  and  whenever 
Swift  did  so,  Oxford  gave  a  jesting  nickname  in  return.  Tlius  also  one 
day  at  Court,  when  Oxford,  as  Lord  Treasurer,  was  in  state  attire  and 
held  the  white  stiiff  in  his  hand,  he  walked  up  through  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  to  Swift,  tind  asked  to  be  made  known  to  Dr.  Parnell,  who 
was  standing  by.  “I  value  myself”  (siiys  Swiftj  “ujam  making  the 
Ministry  desire  to  be  ac(iuainted  with  Parnell,  and  not  Parnell  with  the 
Ministry.”  Indeed,  there  was  perhaps  no  man  of  his  time  more  genial, 
more  truly  at  home  with  men  of  genius,  more  thoroughly  enjoying 
their  converse  and  desirous  of  their  friendship,  than  this  the  last  of  the 
Lord  Tre;isurers  of  England.  They  were  not  ungrateful,  and  through 
their  means  it  has  happened  that,  while  Harley  is  but  little  to  be 
valued  or  honoured  as  a  statesman,  he  shines  in  history  with  a  lustre 
not  his  own.  Certainly,  if  he  showed  favour  to  the  Pluses,  the  debt  has 
been  most  amply  repaid.’  (Pp.  545-547.) 

There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  foundation  for  the  received  belief, 
liere  expressed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  that  tlie  relation  between 
lords  and  wits  in  England  was  never  estaltlished  on  a  footing 
so  satisfactory  to  the  latter  party  as  during  the  few'  years  of 
good  Queen  Anne.  Yet  it  is  a  doctrine  which  might  perhaps 
be  accepted  with  considerable  modification,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  on  which  it  rests  w'ere  rather  the  result  of  a  series  of 
accidents  than  of  any  especial  virtue  of  the  time,  such  as  his 
Lordship  seems  to  imply.  As  for  Swift,  he  came  clearly  within 
the  first  of  Lord  Stanhoj)e’s  exceptions :  his  treatment  by  the 
great  was  regulated  by  the  sense  of  his  political  value.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  a  power  in  the  State.  This  we  know 
from  much  better  authority  than  his  own.  The  Duchess  of 
iMarlborough,  who  had  reason  to  know'  w'hat  she  said,  believed 
him  to  have  contributed  largely  ‘  to  the  pulling  down  of  the 
‘  most  honest  and  best  intentioned  Ministry  that  ever  1  knew, 
‘  with  tlic  help  only  of  Abigail  and  one  or  two  more.’  But 
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we  fire  surprised  that  Lord  Stanhope  should  cite  Swift’s  own 
statements  respecting  the  haughty  familiarity  with  which  he 
treated  Harley  as  a  proof  of  the  real  terms  on  Avhich  he,  and 
literary  men  like  himself,  stood  with  the  political  leaders  of 
the  time  ;  even  though  Lord  Orrery  described  him  as  ‘  affect- 
‘  ing  more  to  dictate  than  advise.’  Those  statements  illus¬ 
trate  rather  his  own  eccentricities  than  the  habits  of  society. 
Proud,  and  shy,  and  yet  a  man  of  the  world  into  the  bargain, 
one  can  hardly  conceive  his  playing  off  these  airs  of  affected 
familiarity  in  public.  But  in  writing  to  his  simple  female 
confidantes  in  Ireland,  he  makes  up  to  liimself  for  this  forbear¬ 
ance.  To  them  he  complains  how  ‘  it  is  hard  to  see  these 
‘  great  men  use  me  like  one  who  was  their  better,  and  the 
‘  puppies  with  you  in  Ireland  hardly  regarding  me.’  Tliem 
he  informs  lunv  he  ‘  sent  Mr.  Harley  into  the  House  to  call 
‘  ^Ir.  Secretary  St.  John,  to  let  him  know  I  would  not  dine 
‘  with  him  if  he  dined  late  ;  ’  and  how,  after  a  slight  difference, 
Harley  ‘  would  have  had  me  dine  with  him  and  ^Ir.  Masham’s 
‘  brother  to  make  up  matters,  but  I  would  not :  I  don’t  know, 
‘but  I  would  not:’  how  he  went  to  the  Saturday  Club,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  there  told  him,  ‘  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had 
‘  been  talking  to  him  much  about  me,  and  desired  my  ac- 
‘  quaintance.  I  answered,  it  could  not  be  ;  for  be  had  not 
‘  made  sufficient  advances.  ...  I  said  I  could  not  help  that ;  for 
‘  I  always  expected  advances  in  projH)rtlon  to  men’s  quality, 
‘  and  more  from  a  Duke  than  from  other  men.’  All  this  only 
means  that  the  great  Swift  was  in  his  heart  the  victim  of  the 
most  ordinary  of  weaknesses ;  that  he  worshijq)ed  rank  under 
the  pretence  of  |)hilosophically  disdaining  it.  The  avowal  can¬ 
not  be  made  without  a  sense  of  humiliation  on  behalf  of  poor 
human  nature.  That  such  a  genius  as  that  of  Swift  could 
have  thus  abased  itself  before  such  a  creature  as  Harley — could 
have  suffered  its  owner  to  be  thus  cajoled  by  a  few  affected 
advances  made  to  him  by  one  or  two  great  men,  who  well  knew 
at  once  the  strength  and  keenness  of  the  instrument  they 
wanted,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  to  be  purchased  by 
such  cajolery — is  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  contenn)lated 
with  much  satisfaction  ;  notwithstanding  our  inevitable  sense 
of  the  poetical  justice  with  which  Swift  was  thrown  away, 
when  thoroughly  squeezed,  by  the  purchasers  who  had  j)ro- 
cured  the  use  of  him  so  cheaply. 

The  fiislilon  of  petting  literary  men,  transient  enough,  was 
chiefly  set  by  Lord  Halifax;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  satirists, 
his  lordship  was  careful  to  put  himself  to  little  expense,  beyond 
that  of  patronage,  in  their  behalf.  Among  the  eminent  writers 
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who  were  much  conversant  with  society  of  the  ‘  ton,’  Congreve 
was  himself  a  man  of  fashion,  whom  circumstances  of  breeding 
had  placed  in  that  class,  and  who  picpied  himself  on  that  cha¬ 
racter  much  more  than  on  literary  eminence,  according  to  the 
well-known  anecdote  respecting  him  and  Voltaire.  Addison 
was  one  of  Nature’s  own  gentlemen;  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  can  be  said  of  Swift,  or  of  Pope.  Prior  is  more  commonly 
cited  as  an  instance  of  one  who  achieved  familiarity  with  the 
great  solely  throtigh  the  pen.  It  was  certainly  a  singular  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  which  placed  a  writer,  second-rate 
at  best  as  a  wit  and  a  pamphleteer,  in  the  position  of  repre¬ 
senting  this  country  at  Versailles  at  a  critical  moment.  But 
I.(ord  Strafford,  who  was  to  have  been  joined  with  him  in  com¬ 
mission,  absolutely  refused  to  be  yoked  with  a  fellow  of  such 
low  birth,  and  the  arrangement  had  to  be  remodelled.  A  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  would  have  afforded 
strong  evidence  for  suing  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against 
his  lordship ;  but  which,  in  that  of  Anne,  was  regarded  by 
Swift  as  very  natural  on  the  part  of  a  nobleman  ‘  as  proud  as 
‘  hell.’* 

All  things  considered,  m’c  doubt  if  it  can  be  said  with  truth, 
that  the  literary  class  occupied  a  higher  rank  in  the  social  world 
in  the  age  which  we  are  now  considering  than  in  subsequent 
times,  or  in  our  time.  In  this  respect  we  admit  of  no  superiority 
in  the  reign  of  Anne  over  that  of  Victoria.  But  in  another  and 
still  more  important  point  of  view,  as  respects  the  general  charac¬ 
ter,  and  still  more  the  general  hajipiness  of  the  elass,  the  authors 
of  that  day  had  no  doubt  a  great  advantage  over  their  succes¬ 
sors.  AV inters  might  be  servile  towards  their  jiatrons,  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  jioiitical  partisanshij) ;  but  they  were  not,  as  yet, 
absolute  slaves  to  the  reading  public ;  compelled  to  work  con¬ 
tinually  against  time,  to  deny  themselves  repose  until  they  lost 
the  taste  for  it,  to  tax  their  brains  beyond  natural  strength,  in 
order  to  supply  the  constant  cravings  of  popular  demand.  As 
the  great  gains  of  modern  literary  labour  were  unknown,  so 
was  the  strained  and  unnatural  exertion  to  which  those  gains 
give  the  stimulus.  ‘  The  pace  which  kills  ’  Avas  not  as  yet  the 
ordinary  march  of  popular  composition.  ‘  The  men  of  letters 
‘  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,’  so  says  Lord  Stanhope,  and  we  fully 
agree  with  him,  ‘  derived  especial  lustre  from  the  collections  of 
‘  periodical  essays,  which  in  their  various  merits  have  never 
‘  yet  been  equalled  in  any  other  country,  or  in  any  other  age.’ 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Prior,’  tells  this  story  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  on  the  fvery  inferior)  .authority  of  Abel  Doyer. 
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Now  Addison  stood  at  the  head  of  the  essayist  profession ;  and 
the  ‘  Spectator  ’  comprises  the  choicest  efforts  of  Addison’s 
genius.  Addison  contributed  240  essays  to  the  first  series  of 
the  ‘Spectator,’  between  March  1711  and  December  1712 ; 
after  which  period  it  languished  and  died  of  a  half-penny 
stamp  duty,  although  it  subsequently  revived  for  some  months. 
This  represents  intellectual  labour  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
Spectators  per  week ;  and  the  other  writings  produced  by 
Addison  in  the  same  space  could  have  occupied  but  little  of 
his  time  and  thoughts.  Let  us  only  for  a  moment  compare  this 
simple  account  of  drafts  drawn  on  the  mind  with  any  corre- 
spnding  statement  which  might  be  furnished  in  our  own  time 
by  one  deeply  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Press.  Such  a  com¬ 
parative  statement  would  almost  justify  the  wild  supposition  that 
the  brain  is  of  different  texture  in  our  generation  than  in  those 
which  have  passed  away.  But  it  is  not  so.  Nature  is  the  same. 
The  ablest  living  man  is  no  abler,  the  tallest  no  taller,  the 
strongest  no  stronger,  than  some  one  or  more  of  his  ancestors. 
What  is  called  ju’ogress  in  society  at  large  is  progress,  as 
regards  individuals,  only  in  a  certain  limited  sense.  Having 
the  advantage  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  moderns  start  in  the  career  of  authorship  from  a 
more  advanced  point.  But  their  ideas  come  no  faster,  and  are 
neither  richer  nor  truer.  Tlie  great  cliange,  and  the  only  one 
which,  after  all,  seems  likely  to  be  durable,  is  tliis,  that  finish 
of  style,  to  which,  at  the  particular  time  under  review,  per¬ 
haps  too  great  labour  was  devoted,  is  now,  with  slight  excep¬ 
tion,  unknown.  As  Leopardi  says  in  the  graceful  verses 
which  he  entitles  ‘  .Scherzo,’  ‘  The  iSIuse’s  file  is  worn  out,  and 
‘  we  have  not  time  to  make  a  new  one  :’ — 

‘  La  lima  e  consumata :  or  facciam  senza, 

Diss(3 ;  hassi  da  rifar,  ma  ’1  tempo  nianca.’ 

The  habit  of  careful  correction  in  composition  is  now  as  nearly 
obsolete  as  the  elaborate  external  peculiarities  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed — the  toilets,  male  and  female,  which  occupied  hours  to 
adjust,  the  formalities  of  presentation,  and  compliment,  and 
leave-taking,  the  indispensable  prolixities  of  speech  and  letter¬ 
writing,  the  solemn  minuet  in  assembly  rooms,  and  the  more 
solemn  drive  round  the  Hyde  Park  ‘  King.’  In  manners,  all 
these  changes  may  be  pure  gain ;  in  literature,  the  balance  of 
gain  and  loss  is  very  doubtful. 

Nor  can  we  omit  one  other  point  of  contrast,  which  tells 
even  more  seriously  against  our  modern  literary  world  in  the 
scale  of  comparison.  We  have  said  that,  although  authorship 
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was  already  to  some  extent  a  profession  followed  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  the  art  of  making  fortunes  by  it,  such  as  may  be  acquired 
by  commerce  or  speculation,  was  as  yet  undreamt  of.  Conse¬ 
quently,  one  ever-present  temptation  to  the  finest  genius,  strong¬ 
est  in  proportion  at  once  to  the  power  of  that  genius  to  make 
itself  appreciated,  and  to  the  eager  irritability  of  soul  which 
is  its  almost  inseparable  accom}>animent,  was  as  yet  unknown. 
The  most  popular  English  writers  of  fiction,  in  this  our  century, 
have  killed  themselves  by  excess  of  work ;  not  by  mere  me¬ 
chanical  overwork  ;  but  by  constantly  straining  their  creative 
imagination  to  jwoduce  merchantable  novelty.  And  the  feat 
Avas  accomplished,  in  each  case,  by  men  of  powerful  bodily  ; 
frame,  at  the  critical  period  Avhich  precedes  longevity  —  a  F 
little  before  or  after  sixty.  The  history  of  Walter  Scott  is  I 
familiar  to  us  all ;  how  the  possessor  of  a  name  Avhich  Avill  I 
perhaps  be  ultimately  recognised  as  the  greatest  in  modem  I 
j)oetry  and  romance,  sacrificed  himself  by  slow  self-murder,  E 
first,  to  make  himself  a  laird ;  secondly,  to  help  a  mad  book-  I 
seller  in  his  childish  specidations ;  lastly,  in  the  honourable  f 
but  dreai’y  task  of  re[)airing  for  his  creditors’  and  children’s  | 
sake  an  enormous  j)ecuniary  ruin.  In  his  own  ivords,  ‘  If  I 
‘  there  be  a  mental  drudgery  which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lace-  I 
‘  rates  the  nerves  like  the  toil  of  the  slave,  it  is  that  ivliich  is  I 
‘  exacted  by  literary  composition  when  the  heart  is  not  in  I 
‘  unison  with  the  work  on  which  the  head  is  employed.’  J 
There  is  a  jiassage  in  Lockhart’s  life  of  him,  which  reads  like  , 
the  story  of  an  uneasy  dream.  The  describer  is  a  young 
lawyer,  living  chtse  and  at  right  angles  to  Scott’s  house 
in  Edinburgh.  ‘  There  is  a  confounded  hand  in  sight  of  me 
‘  here,  which  has  often  bothered  me  before,  and  now  it  Avon’t 
‘  let  me  fill  my  glass  Avith  good-will.  Since  Ave  sat  doAvn,  I 
‘  have  been  Avatching  it;  it  fascinates  my  eye  ;  it  never  stops;  £ 

‘  i)age  after  page  is  tliroAvn  on  that  heap  of  manuscript,  and  still  I 
‘  it  goes  on  unwearied  ;  and  so  it  Avill  be  till  candles  are  brought  I 
‘  in,  and  (rod  knoAvs  hoAv  long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every 
‘  night ;  I  can’t  stand  the  sight  of  it  AA'hen  1  am  not  at  my  j 
‘  books.’  The  hand  Avas  Walter  Scott’s,  then  at  the  task  of  [ 
finishing  off,  in  the  evenings  of  three  summer  Aveeks,  the  last  ‘ 
tAVO  A’olumes  of  ‘  Waverley'.’  We  may  compare  this  oj)pressive  ; 
story  Avith  Avhat  Avas  said  of  another  distinguished  man,  Avho  I 
died  slmjdy  of  over-Avriting — Southey — that  no  visitor  ever  saw  ■ 
him,  in  his  oavu  home,  except  either  mending  a  pen  or  using 
one. 

And,  to  ])ass  to  our  OAvn  time,  it  is  only'  a  very  feAv  years 
since  avc  lost  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  and  nearly  the 
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most  po[)ular,  of  our  writers  of  fiction — a  victim,  as  notoriously 
as  Scott,  to  the  same  lavish  prodigality  of  intellectual  power. 
He  was  qualified  to  delight  and  instruct,  just  as  Addison  and 
his  contemporaries  had  done,  with  refined  criticism  on  the  world 
and  its  ways,  and  with  fiction,  intermingling  sentiment  and 
fantastic  humour  in  a  manner  which  few  essayists  or  novelists — 
very  few  English — have  approached.  He  was  not  qualified— 
or  rather  he  was  too  highly  endowed  for  so  paltry  a  purpose 
—to  feed  the  reading  multitude  with  periodical  doses  of  incident 
worked  up  to  a  crisis  for  tlie  first  day  of  every  month.  lie 
knew  that  tlie  task  was  unworthy  of  him  ;  that  he  was  of  too 
delicate  fibre  to  continue  it ;  but  it  was  that  which  Fate  had  set 
him  to  do.  It  Avas  his  living,  and  he  could  not  dispense  with  it. 
And  the  sense  of  this  incompatibility,  the  nightmare  feeling  that 
nothing  was  in  prospect  for  him  except  the  perpetual  task  of 
drawing  on  mental  resources  which  he  felt  or  fancied  were 
lailing  him,  overAvrought  the  brain,  and  through  it  the  bodily 
pOAvers.  And  uoav  another  has  been  added  to  the  catalogue, 
whose  fate  Avas  even  more  singidar  and  less  accountable,  on 
ordinary  princijdes,  than  theirs;  and  yet,  perhaps,  still  more  in¬ 
structive.  For  this  last  Avas  a  man  in  whom  the  elements  of 
longevity  seemed,  as  far  as  a  superficial  observer  might  guess,  so 
well  met  and  balanced  as  to  satisfy  the  most  hojicful  prognostics. 
His  stahvart  frame  of  body,  kept  in  condition  by  constant  exer¬ 
cise,  Avas  sustained — so  at  least  ordinary  observers  judged  of  him 
—by  an  even  and  cheerful  disposition,  taking  an  interest  in 
many  things,  and  over-excited  about  none.  He  seemed  tohaA  C 
few  Avorldly  anxieties  of  the  engrossing  kind :  he  had  early 
made  an  ample  fortune,  for  one  of  his  tastes  and  desires,  and 
Avas  superior  to  the  mere  craving  for  more.  He  valued  pro¬ 
sperity  for  the  sake  of  the  healthy  enjoyments  of  life,  Avhich 
no  man  relished  more  than  he ;  but  he  had  no  passion  for  its 
supeidluities,  no  Avild  desire  after  the  imaginary  greatness  of  a 
fortune  or  a  name.  No  one  Avas  better  (lualified  to  estimate 
these  things  at  their  true  Avorth,  free  equally  from  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  ascetic  and  the  ambitious.  Sensitive,  yet  not 
over-sensitive  to  the  public  judgment,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
literary  triumphs  without  any  jealous  craving  for  adulation  or 
dread  of  neglect.  Such  he  appeared  to  ordinary  eyes — avc 
speak  under  correction  of  those  Avho  kneAV  him  better  than  our¬ 
selves— and  yet  he  had  exhausted  his  vital  powex's  at  sixty. 
He  too  died,  as  we  suppose,  of  an  ovei'Avrought  brain,  not  ag¬ 
gravated  by  anxiety,  or  by  any  moi-bid  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
but  simply  because  the  machine  refused  anv  longer  to  execute 
the  incessant  and  trying  work  imposed  upon  it.  The  constant 
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stretch  of  the  inventive  faculties,  in  the  endeavour  to  ])roduce 
incessant  novelties  for  the  market,  wore  him  down.  And  yet 
the  habit  had  so  grown  on  him  that  he  could  not  dispense  with 
the  enervating  task,  any  more  than  the  opium-eater  can  with 
his  stimulant. 

From  this  special  tem]»tation  to  over-exertion,  deteriorating 
at  once  the  quality  of  the  jwoduce  and  the  faculties  of  the 
y)roducer,  the  wits  of  (^ueen  Anne’s  age  were,  as  we  have  said, 
happily  free.  The  literary  El  Dorado  of  modern  London  and 
]*aris  was  not  ()])en  to  them,  nor  dreamt  of  in  their  Avildest 
conceptions ;  and  the  result  was  that,  Avhen  they  were  so  minded, 
thev  coidd  indulge  for  a  time  in  healthy  idleness,  and  maintain 
their  abilities  in  good  eondition  by  a  judicious  economy.  Thev 
were  short-lived,  however,  for  the  most  part.  They  lived  ‘fast,’ 
after  the  fashion  of  the  comrades  with  whom  they  kept  company, 
and  ra.shly  expended  bodily,  if  not  mental  vigour.  J  ntem{)erance  | 
was  almost  a  recognised  habit,  not  only  of  (n-ub  Street,  but  of  g 
literary  saloons.  Addison,  according  to  his  enemies,  died  of  I 
brandy.  Poor  Steele’s  ‘  slow  ])aralysis  ’  doubtless  had  a  similar  I 
origin.  Parnell  drank  himself  out  of  the  world  through  grief  ' 
at  the  less  of  his  wife ;  thus  dying,  as  (loldsmith  oddly 
jdirases  it,  ‘in  a  certain  sense  a  martyr  to  conjugal  fidelity.’  | 
And,  moreover,  the  then  fashionable  notions  of  dietetics  | 
and  physical  self-treatment  in  general  were  perverse  to  the 
last  degree.  No  mere  literary  man  of  celebrity  under  Queen 
Anne  attained  a  great  age;  only  Swift  and  De  Foe  reaching 
that  of  seventy ;  in  which  respect  their  case  differed  widely 
from  that  of  their  contemporary  Struldbrugs  in  France. 

There  was,  however,  one  eminent  writer  of  the  period  who 
might  serve  as  the  prototyj)e  of  the  prolific,  versatile,  inde¬ 
fatigable  class  of  slaves  to  the  press  whom  modern  facilities  of 
production  have  created.  This  was  De  Foe,  whose  extraor¬ 
dinary  fertility  of  composition  and  ])Owers  of  labour,  combined 
with  a  genius  so  exceptional  and  solitary  as  his,  render  his  life 
a  riddle  in  his  literary,  as  it  assuredly  is  in  his  jmlltical  cha¬ 
racter.  Lord  Stanhope  does  him  scant  justice  when  he  rates 
him  ‘  far  indeed  above  ’  such  writers  as  ‘  Oldmixon,  full  of 
‘  ]>arty  zeal,  but  little  distinguished  by  ability,  and  not  at  all  j 
‘  l)y  truth  ;  ’  but  below,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  the  rank  i 
of  Steele  and  Prior.  In  mere  effectiveness,  and  the  art  of  ^ 
telling  home-truths,  or  what  were  wished  to  ])ass  as  such,  we 
shoidd  place  him  very  far  above  cither  of  those  showy  gladb- 
tors.  liut  his  careless,  desultory,  as  well  as  inaccurate  style,  . 
the  result  of  constant  writing  against  time  and  for  daily  bread, 
no  doubt  placed  him  at  a  great  disiid vantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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polished  world,  and  permitted  Swift — the  only  contemporary 
whose  original  genius  equalled  or  surpassed  his  own — to  call 
him  a  ‘  stupid  illiterate  scribbler,’  ‘  the  fellow  that  was  pilloried, 

‘  I  have  forgotten  his  name,’  without  animadversion  from  his 
readers.  ‘  About  this  time,’  says  Sir  Walter  Scott — namely, 
in  1710 — he,  ‘  De  Foe,  had  written  down  his  own  reputation.’ 
How  he  had  ‘  written  it  down  ’  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
amount  of  toil  which  at  this  period  he  contrived  to  get  through. 
The  ‘  lleview,’  commenced  by  him  in  1704,  appeared  five  times 
a  week.  ‘He  began  it’ (remarks  M.  Blerzy,  in  his  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  ‘  Daniel  De  Foe’  in  the  ‘Revue  des  Deux 
‘  Mondes  ’)  ‘  in  Newgate,  where  he  had  plenty  of  leisure.  He 
‘  produced  it  single-handed  for  nine  years,  including  a  long  and 
‘  busy  period,  passed  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  on  Governnient 
‘  errands,  whence  (even  in  those  days  of  jwimitive  locomotion)  he 
‘  despatched  his  contributions  with  wonderful  regularity.  The 
‘controversies  which  De  Foe  carried  on  against  his  adversaries 
‘  on  several  occasions,  several  thick  volumes  which  he  com- 
‘  posed,  did  not  once  interrupt  the  continuous  labour  which  he 
‘had  im])oscd  on  himself.’  ‘  In  1719,  De  Foe  was  fifty-eight 
‘  years  old.  .  .  .  No  writer  of  his  time  had  produced  so  much 
‘  as  himself;  and  yet  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  were 
‘  destined  to  be  even  more  fertile.’  Discredited  as  a  political 
writer  by  the  repeated  prostitution  of  his  pen  to  one  party 
after  another,  he  turned  his  hand  more  and  more  to  the  pro¬ 
duction — always  for  immediate  profit — of  popular  works  of 
fiction ;  and,  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  a  wretched,  creditor- 
hunted  existence,  became  immortal.  ‘  In  five  years,  from 
‘1719  to  1724,’  adds  M.  Blerzy,  ‘he  gave  to  the  public, 

‘  fifteen  big  volumes,  twenty  political  pamphlets,  a  monthly 
‘  commercial  journal  of  a  hundred  pages  a  number,  another 
‘  weekly,  another  appearing  three  times  a  w'eek,  and  one,  for 
‘  part  of  the  time,  daily.  Do  these  innumerable  productions 
‘  all  really  proceed  from  his  pen,  even  when  they  are  signed 
‘  with  his  name  ?  All  which  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  cha- 
‘  racterised  by  his  general  spirit,  and  also  by  those  ordinary 
‘  peculiarities  of  style  which  distinguish  him  ])lainly  from  his 
‘  contemporaries.’  ]Mr.  William  Lee,  his  latest  biograjiher, 
really  understates  the  case  Avhen  he  says  that  ‘  De  Foe’s  labours, 
‘from  1719  to  1729,  were  in  extent  more  like  those  of  ten 
‘  ordinary  writers  than  the  achievement  of  a  single  intellect.’ 

And  the  first  work,  or  nearly  so,  Avhich  these  five  years  pro¬ 
duced  was  ‘Robinson  Crusoe.’  Such  was  the  birth  of  the 
most  thoroughly  English  work  of  genius,  perhaps,  which  the 
English  language  has  engendered ;  the  fruit  of  occasional  and 
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doubtless  much-enjoyed  intervals,  snatched  from  the  daily  de¬ 
mand  of  the  printer’s  devil  for  newspaper  copy.  And  ‘  Kobinson 
‘  Crusoe  ’  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  those  other  well- 
known  works  of  fiction  which,  even  by  themselves,  would  have 
secured  for  the  old  and  used-up  scribbler,  as  his  enemies  termed 
him,  a  very  high  place  in  the  library  of  English  romance. 
Kctif  de  la  liretonne,  a  man  of  very  inferior  powers  to  De 
Foe,  but  with  something  of  his  faculty  of  evoking  homely  in¬ 
terest  by  lifelike  incident,  was  called  the  ‘  Itousscau  of  the 
‘  gutter,’  ‘  le  Kousseau  du  ruisseau  ’ ;  and  some  at  least  of  De 
Foe’s  productions  of  this  ])eriod — not  the  least  jiopular — might 
entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of  a  similar  title,  lint  ‘Kobin-son 
‘  Crusoe  ’  stands  alone. 

Kecent  inquiries  have  thrown  much  light  on  De  Foe’s  lite- 
rarv  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  ])opular  estimate 
of  his  genius.  But  we  ai'e  sorry  to  add  that  the  same  process 
of  investigation  has  tended  by  no  means  to  elevate  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  ])ronouuced  on  his  moral  character.  It  is  strange, 
with  the  Insight  now  afforded  into  his  career  as  a  political  con¬ 
troversialist — see  especially  the  fresh  researches  of  Mr.  Lee, 
already  noticed,  in  his  ‘Life  and  Xewly  Discovered  AVritings 
‘  of  Daniel  De  Foe,’  and  the  jtaper  by  M.  lilerzy  above 
cited — to  turn  to  such  undiscriminating  ])ancgyrics  as  that, 
for  instance,  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  ‘  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel 
‘  De  Foe,’  1859,  who  places  him  on  a  pedestal  of  honour 
as  the  only  far-seeing  projdiet  and  incorruptible  champion 
of  the  great  cause  of  English  liberty  in  a  dull  and  ])rofligate 
age.  We  now  know — unhai)pily  beyond  a  doubt — that  the 
honest  if  vehement  partisan  in  youth  degenerated  into  a  mere 
mercenary  in  advanced  life;  that  after  his  virtue  had  once 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Harley,  he  became  the  commonest 
of  ])olitical  hacks,  and  was  reduced  to  edit  Mist’s  Tory 
journal,  a  proceeding  which  he  called  ‘  bowing  down  in  the 
‘  House  of  KImmon.’  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  and  others 
that  his  only  object  was  to  keep  down  and  mitigate  the  tone 
of  the  paper.  This  disreputable  connexion  he  seems  to  have 
maintained  until  JMist  convinced  himself  that  his  own  zealous 
contributor  was  engaged  in  betraying  him  to  the  AVhig 
Attorney-General,  and  broke  off  the  connexion  accordingly. 
But  Lord  Stanhope — and  we  are  sorry  for  it — has  added  one 
more  disagreeable  item  to  the  catalogue  of  sins  already  regis¬ 
tered  against  our  shifty  favourite. 

It  was  of  course  to  be  naturally  ex])ected  that  De  Foe 
should  take  a  strong  part,  as  a  public  writer,  in  support  of  the 
jjroceedings  against  JSachcverell.  His  principles — for  his  prin- 
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ciples  were  real,  however  subordinate  for  the  time  to  party  or 
personal  objects — were  in  direct  oi)position  to  those  of  High 
Church  a«d  passive  obedience.  And  he  had  himself  so  re¬ 
cently  smarted  under  the  most  stupid  of  all  prosecutions — 
that  occasioned  by  his  ‘  Short  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ’ — and 
listened  to  the  exulting  Tory  shouts  and  jeers  which  accom¬ 
panied  his  disgrace,  that  he  was  not  likely,  as  might  have  been 
presumed,  to  entertain  very  charitable  sentiments  towards 
the  clei’ical  martyr  of  the  hour.  But  Mr.  Lee  makes  a  great 
merit  of  the  moderation  and  freedom  from  personal  spite  with 
which  De  Foe  conducted  his  part  of  the  controversy.  The 
great  i)amphleteer  tells  his  Wliig  friends,  ‘  Upon  the  whole, 

‘  I  think  the  roaring  of  this  Beast  ought  to  give  you  no 
‘  manner  of  disturbance :  you  ought  to  laugh  at  him  ;  he’ll  vent 
‘  his  gall,  and  then  he’ll  be  quiet.’  De  Foe,  says  Mr.  Lee,  with 
genuine  biographer’s  simplicity,  ‘returns  to  the  subject  re- 
‘  peatcdly ;  proving  how  incapable  he  was  of  harbouring  any 
‘  feeling  of  revenge  towards  the  party  which  had  wreaked  its 
‘vengeance  on  him ’I  ‘For  my  part,’  he  adds  elsewhere, 

‘  though  I  have  as  much  reason  to  desire  justice  upon  him  as 
'  ‘  anybody,  yet  I  am  looking  another  way,  and  1  hope  it  is  the 

‘  right  way.  I  had  rather  see  the  crime  punished  than  the 
‘  man ;  I  had  rather  see  the  wound  cured,  than  the  hand  which 
‘  gave  it  cut  off.  And  in  this  1  am  sure  I  pursue  the  general 
‘  good,  whether  I  please  private  resentment  or  no.’ 

\  This  is  all  very  plausible  ;  but,  unfortunately.  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  has  discovered  among  the  Chevening  archives  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  De  Foe  to  General  Stanhope,  written  at  the 
j  outset  of  the  Sacheverell  prosecution  : — 

‘  Sir, — As  it  is  niy  misfortune  not  to  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to 
you,  so  at  tliLs  time  it  may  be  some  loss  to  tlie  jmblie  interest  in  the 
affair  of  Sacheverell,  which  you  are  managing — pardon  me  the  word — 
with  so  much  applause.  .  .  .  Nothing,  Sir,  has  withheld  me  from 
blackening  and  expot-ing  this  insolent  priest  but  a  nicety  of  honour, 
that  I  thought  it  dishonourable  to  strike  him  when  he  was  down,  or  to 
fell  on  him  when  he  h.ad  other  enemies  to  engage.  But  since,  Sir,  his 
defence  is  made  up  of  false  suggestions  as  to  his  being  for  the  Kevo- 
lution,  and  his  character  is  j)art  of  his  applause  among  the  rabble ;  and 
particularly  since  you  find  it  necessary  to  represent  him  right  to  those 
who  are  his  judges,  I  chose  rather  to  be  impertinent  than  that  you 
should  not  be  let  a  little  w.ay  into  his  character,  to  the  truth  of  which 
I  will  at  any  time  produce  sufficient  testimony ;  at  the  same  time  run¬ 
ning  the  venture  of  the  indignation  both  of  the  Doctor  and  his 
rabble,  with  which  [  am  severely  and  openly  threatened.  First,  Sir, 
as  to  his  mor.ds.  I  do  not  say  there  are  members  in  your  own  house 
who  have  been  drunk  with  him  a  hundred  times,  and  can  say  enough 
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of  tliat  to  you,  bocanse  I  know  it  would  be  said  to  press  gentlemen  to 
betray  conversaliou.  I5ut  if  you  please  to  converse  with  Mr.  Duckett, 
a  member  of  your  house,  or  with  Colonel  Oughton,  of  the  Guards, 
they  will  (especially  the  first)  furnish  you  abundantly  on  that  head;  I 
or,  at  least,  they  can.  Then,  Sir,  as  to  his  favouring  the  Kevolution :  | 
that  he  has  drunk  King  James’s  health  on  his  knees ;  that  he  has  [ 
siiokcn  so  scandalously  of  the  Government  that  some  strangers  have 
asked  him  if  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Queen,  and  being  answered 
by  him  that  he  had,  have  expostulated  with  him  how  it  was  possible 
either  that  talking  in  that  manner  he  could  take  the  oaths,  or  that 
taking  the  oaths  he  could  talk  in  that  manner.  And,  Lastly  (as  to  the 
Kevolution  also),  I  shall  name  you  two  persons,  viz.,  Samuel  Eborall, 
of  Ibnninghani,  and  the  minister  of  Birmingham.  .  .  .  These  can  make 
])roof  even  to  conviction  that  in  their  hearing  he  said  with  an  oath  in  the 
late  King  William’s  reign,  he  (Sacheverell)  believed  that  he  (the  King) 
would  come  to  be  l)e  Witted,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  it.  .  .  .  If  I  , 
liad  the  honour  to  know  you.  Sir,  I  might  give  you  fuller  accounts,  and  ' 
if  you  should  think  it  ibr  your  service,  1  shall  do  it  whenever  you 
please.’ 

It  is  only  just  to  General  Stanhope,  adds  his  Lordship,  to 
observe  that  he  took  no  heed  of  these  ignominious  eounsels, 
and  invited  no  further  eommunication  from  De  Foe.  But  is  it 
([uite  certain  that  the  letter  is  genuine  ?  We  fear  there  is  no 
improbability  in  its  being  so;  but  De  Foe  was  persecuted 
tbroughout  his  long  polemical  life  by  imitators  and  enemies 
who  counterfeited  his  well-known  name.  Lord  IStanhope  has 
no  doubt  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact. 

The  strange  mystery  of  Do  Foe’s  last  years  still  remains, 
however,  to  be  um*avellcd.  We  find  him,  when  ai)proaching 
seventy,  forced  to  conceal  himself,  from  apprehension  of  legal 
ju'occcdings ;  but  whether  this  ajtprchension  arose  from  his 
connexion  Avith  Mist’s  reputed  treasonable  journal,  or  Avas 
simitly  a  conse([uencc  of  his  Bohemian  condition  of  habitual 
indebtedness,  is  not  in  any  Avay  made  out.  Mr.  Lee,  Avho 
cannot  leave  him  undefended  or  uneulogised  in  any  stage  of 
his  fortunes,  tries  hard  to  justify  him  against  the  last  imputa¬ 
tion  ;  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  us  a  j)rlnt  of  his  house  at 
Stoke  NcAvington  in  1731,  Avith  coach-house,  stables,  and 
garden,  Avhere  he  dwelt  Avith  tAvo  ‘  lovely  daughters,’  the  third 
having  been  happily  married  to  a  man  of  substance,  one  Mr.  j 
Baker ;  and  his  enemies  certainly  averred  that  the  poor  old  [ 
gentleman  ‘  kept  a  coach.’  Nevertheless,  Ave  have  his  oavti  I 
letters  representing  himself  as  utterly  broken  doAvn  in  circum¬ 
stances  and  position.  He  Avas  in  constant  hiding  from  his 
pursuers.  An  obscure  anecdote  describes  him  as  having  been 
murderously  attacked  by  some  emissary  of  Mist’s  journal,  and 
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having  repulsed  and  wounded  his  antagonist,  lie  made  over 
whatever  he  possessed  to  his  son  during  life,  and  he  complains 
bitterly  of  the  ‘  inhuman  conduct ’of  that  son  in  refusing  to 
provide  for  his  mother  and  sisters,  ‘  though  hound  under  hand 
‘  and  seal,’  besides  the  most  ‘  sacred  promises  ’  to  do  so ;  and  ad¬ 
ministration  to  his  effects  was  sued  out  by  a  creditor.  Under 
such  a  cloud  took  place  the  exit  of  the  most  remarkable  man, 
except  Swift  alone,  who  figured  oil  the  literary  stage  in  the 
so-called  Augustan  age. 

Let  us  conclude,  in  justice  to  the  undignified  and  yet  not 
altogether  unworthy  ‘  personality  ’  of  the  Sovereign  who  gave 
her  name  to  the  age,  with  two  sketches  of  the  character  of  her 
Court.  The  first  shall  be  from  llishop  Burnet : — 

‘  Queen  Anne  is  easy  of  access,  and  hears  everything  verj'  gently  ; 
but  ojiciis  herself  to  so  tew,  and  is  so  cold  and  general  in  her  answers, 
that  i)cople  soon  find  that  the  chief  application  is  to  be  made  to  her 
Ministers  and  favourites,  who  in  their  turns  have  an  entire  credit  and 
full  power  with  her.*  She  has  laid  down  the  splendour  of  a  Court  too 
imicli,  and  eats  privately  ;  so  that  except  on  Snndu/js,  and  a  few  hours 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  at  night  in  the  drawing-room,  .she  appears  so 
little,  that  her  Court  is  as  it  were  abandoned.’ 

The  other  is  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  the  present 
volume,  from  a  MS.  ‘  Memoir  on  the  Mistresses  of  King 
‘  George  I.  and  II.’  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  possession  : — 

‘  Queen  Anne  had  always  been  devout,  chaste,  and  formal ;  in  short, 
a  prude.  She  discouraged,  as  much  as  she  coidd,  the  usual  and  even 
the  mo.st  pardonable  vices  of  Courts.  Her  drawing-rooms  were  more 
respectable  than  Jigreeable,  and  had  more  the  air  of  solemn  places  of 
worship  than  the  gaiety  of  a  Court.  .  .  .  Public  and  crowded*  as¬ 
semblies,  where  every  man  w:is  sure  of  meeting  every  woman,  were 
not  known  in  those  days.  But  every  woman  of  fashion  kept  what  was 
called  a  “  Day,”  which  was  a  formal  circle  of  her  accpiaintiinces  of  both 
sexes,  unbroken  by  any  card-tables,  tea-tables,  or  other  amusements. 
Here  the  fine  women  and  line  men  mot  perhaps  for  an  hour ;  and  if 
they  had  anything  particular  to  say  to  one  another,  it  could  be  only 
conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  eyes.  The  other  public  diversion 
was  only  for  the  eyes,  for  it  was  going  round  and  round  the  King  in 
Hyde  Park  and  bowing  to  one  another  slightly,  respectfully,  or 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  always  remembered  that  the  well-known  maxim 
or  epigram  that  the  reigns  of  (Jiieens  are  more  prosperous  than  those 
of  Kings,  because  under  Queens  men  govern,  and  under  Kings  women, 
was  first  applied  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  and — if  Saint-Simon  is  to  be 
believed — by  the  young  and  ill-fated  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  She  had 
a  privileged  tongue,  and  was  bold  enough  to  utter  this  saying  to 
Madante  de  Maintenon  in  the  pre.sence  of  Louis  XIV.,  ‘et  toujours 
‘  courant  ct  gambadant.’  Both  her  hearers  laughed,  and  agreed  that 
she  was  in  the  right. 
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tenderly,  as  occ<asion  required.  No  woman  of  fashion  eould  receive 
any  man  at  her  morning  toilet  without  alarming  the  husband  and  his 
friends.  If  a  tine  man  and  fine  woman  were  well  enough  disposed  to 
wish  for  private  meeting,  the  execution  of  their  good  intentions  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  preliminaries  could  only  be  settled  by 
the  hazardous  expedient  of  letters  ;  and  the  only  places  almost  for  the 
conclusion  and  sjitisfaction  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  the  Indian  houses 
in  the  city,  where  the  good  woman  of  the  housi^  from  good  nature,  and 
perhaps  some  motive  of  interest,  let  out  her  back  rooms  for  momentary 
lodgings  to  distressed  lovers.  Btit  all  these  difficulties  and  d.angers 
were  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  the  arrival  of  the  present  lloyal 
Family.  King  (leorge  I.  loved  pleasures,  and  was  not  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  them.’  (P.  5GG.) 

Most  readers  of  a  sober  turn  will  probably  agree  with  us 
p,nd  with  Lord  Stanhope,  that  the  portraits  drawn  both  by  the 
malcontent  Churchman  and  the  iwofligate  Peer,  though  in¬ 
tended  as  satires,  may  be  taken  as  eulogies,  and  that  whatever 
the  weaknesses  of  Anne’s  intellectual  character,  she,  like  her 
third  successor,  had  the  merit  of  using  Koval  example  to 
render  fashionable  the  uncourtly  habits  of  temperance,  decency, 
and  frugality  in  a  luxurious  age  and  country.  In  this  sense, 
and  certainly  in  no  other,  has  she  some  claim  to  the  affec¬ 
tionate  epithet  by  which  her  subjects  long  remembered  her. 


Aut.  IX. — 1.  La  Prusse  et  V Autriche  dcjniis  Sadowa.  Par 
E.mile  1)E  Laveleye.  Deux  Tomes.  Paris:  1870. 

2.  CorrvKpondcnce  respcctiuff  the  Neyotiations  preliminary  to 
the  fl'ur.  l*rescnted  to  Parliament  by'  Command.  1870. 

fJ^HE  unclouded  skies  of  a  glorious  July  seemed,  at  the  com- 
mcnceinent  of  that  month,  only  to  reflect  an  equally  cloud¬ 
less  tranquillity'  on  the  face  of  Europe.  Danger  indeed  there 
Avas,  from  long-continued  military  preparations  —  not  made 
without  the  intent  of  turning  them  to  account.  Put  we  lived 
on  in  fearlessness,  as  men  live,  by  custom,  under  some  impend¬ 
ing  cliff,  or  the  huge  toppling  mass  of  a  I'uined  castle;  that 
Avhich  has  quietly'  hung  over  them  so  long,  may  leave  them  in 
peace  yet  longer.  The  strain  of  high  expectation  cannot  be 
indefinitely  maintaiiied ;  man  must  have  i’e|)ose.  So  the  resolute 
attitude  of  Prussia  did  not  alarm  us,  and  w  e  were  lulled  into 
confidence  by  the  fair  assurances  of  France.  But  before  one 
week  of  the  month  had  jtassed  the  storm  burst  upon  the  world. 
First  came  diplomatic  mutterings,  for  wdiich  a  few  days  only 
were  allowed.  Then  follow'ed  the  ring  of  Aveapons  making 
ready  for  the  encounter,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men.  On  th 
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2nd  of  August,  in  the  insignificant  affair  of  Saarbriick,  tlie 
i  Emperor  of  the  Frencli  assumed  a  feel)le  offensive.  On  the 
I  5th,  the  Prussians  replied  energetically  at  AVissembnrg.  And 
then,  what  a  torrent,  what  a  deluge  of  events !  In  twenty- 
eight  days,  ten  battles  were  fought.  Thi’ee  hundred  thousand 
men  were  sent  to  the  hospitals,  to  captivity,  or  to  the  grave. 
The  German  enemy  had  ])enetrated  into  the  interior  of  France 
over  a  distance  of  150  miles  of  territory,  and  stretched  forth 
everywhere  as  he  went  the  strong  hand  of  possession.  The 
Emperor  was  a  prisoner  and  dej)osed ;  his  family  wanderers  none 
knew  where ;  the  embryo  at  least  of  a  liepublic  born  of  the 
hour  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire ;  while  proud  and 
gorgeous  Paris  w'as  awaiting,  with  divided  mind,  the  approach 
of  the  conquering  monarch  and  his  countless  host. 

This  might  seem  to  be  enough,  for  rarely  indeed  has  the 
womb  of  Time  added  so  much  within  so  brief  a  space  to  the 
roll  of  history.  Put  all  which  has  been  mentioned  was  upon 
the  surface.  That  which  lay,  and  yet  lies,  beneath,  only  the 
!  future  can  adeciuately  explore.  Some  i)art  of  it,  however,  is 
j  visible  even  to  us.  These  events  have  unset,  as  it  were,  every 
'  joint  of  the  compacted  fabric  of  Continental  Europe.  There  is 
not  one  considerable  State,  Avhose  position  and  prosj)ects  were 
not  fundamentally  modified  between  the  5th  of  August  and  the 
5th  of  September.  Of  some  States,  indeed,  they  were  more 
than  modified.  France  had  lost,  at  the  latter  date,  the  military 
primacy  which  she  had  borne  at  the  former,  and  Avhlch  she  had 
loftily  carried  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  She  had  re¬ 
gistered  a  vehement,  and  may  we  hojie  a  final,  protest,  not  so 
much  against  Xaj)oleon,  as  against  what  we  may  term  Na- 
poleonism ;  and  she  had  once  more  set  out  from  the  shore, 
weary  and  desponding,  to  traverse  the  boundless  main  in  search 
of  a  Constitution.  IJclgium,  by  her  own  manly  and  sagacious 
conduct,  and  by  what  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  honourably  to  himself,  called 
the  ‘  wise  and  vigorous  ’  support  of  England,  had,  amid  the 
I  shocks  of  the  political  earthquake,  acquired  a  deeper  and  more 
j  solid  standing-ground  than  she  had  enjoyed  at  any  former 
*  period  since  the  kingdom  was  called  into  existence.  Another 

I  yet  smaller  State,  but  of  greater,  indeed  of  world-wide,  in¬ 
terest,  has  been  affected  in  a  very  different  manner.  France, 
;  as  was  natural,  found  it  needful,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Home  ;  the  decrepit  structure  of  the 
Pope’s  civil  Government,  on  the  removal  of  its  prop,  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  totter.  We  may  now  pronounce  it  level  with 
the  ground ;  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  hope  or  a  fear  of  its 
restoration,  and  possibly  the  day  may  come  when  it  may  be 
generally  believed  that  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of 
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the  Popedom  lias,  in  its  ulterior  results,  been  the  "reatest  and 
most  fruitful,  among  all  the  great  and  fruitful  consequences  of 
the  war.  If  we  turn  to  the  greater  Powers,  we  find  that  they 
have  all  instinctively  perceived  the  importance  of  the  crisis  to 
themselves,  llussia,  the  Colossus  of  the  East,  asks  herself 
with  anxiety  what  will  he  the  policy  of  a  powerful  Germany 
■with  respect  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  to  the  designs  for  the 
union  of  the  great  Sclavonic  family,  to  her  own  German  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and,  above  all,  to  the  administration  of  Poland.  Austria, 
if  less  directly  interested  in  the  first  question,  is  also  vitally 
concerned  in  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth.  Even  Italy 
is  sensitive  and  alarmed,  lest  at  the  head  of  the  great  German 
race  her  ally  of  1866  should  revive  the  schemes  which  had 
shortly  before  been  promoted  by  Austria,  under  her  latest 
access  of  vigorous  ambition,  when  Prince  Schwarzenherg  was 
the  official  head  of  lier  government,  and  the  moving  spirit  of 
her  affilirs.  Put  besides  the  alterations  thus  brought  into  view 
in  the  direct  hearings  of  North  Germany  on  her  neighbours,  all 
feel  that  they  have  passed,  as  if  by  magic,  under  the  action  of 
a  subtler  and  deeper  change.  Their  relations  to  each  of  the 
two  States  engaged  in  the  war  are  modified,  and,  Avith  these, 
their  relations  to  one  another.  The  dominant  force  of  the 
European  system  has  travelled  from  one  point  to  another ;  the 
centre  of  gravity  has  shifted.  We  alone,  from  our  island 
home,  are  comparatively  beyond  the  range  of  attractive  and 
repulsive  power  in  their  new  directions ;  and  are,  or  ought  to 
he,  capable  of  calmly  estimating,  as  well  as  circumstances  so 
stiri’ing  Avill  allow,  the  present  and  the  prospective  interests 
involved  in  the  gigantic  fraj\ 

Noav,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  means  of  passing 
judgment  on  these  great  events  are  not  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude.  Not  only  arc  they  so  near  the  eye  as  to  render 
accurate  vision  almost  impossible,  hut  they  make  such  power¬ 
ful  appeals  to  passion  and  emotion,  as  greatly  to  compromise 
the  action  of  the  judicial  faculty.  Most  Aveleome  therefore 
should  be  the  aid  of  thoughtful  Avriters,  Avho  divert  us  from  an 
exclusive  attention  to  phenomena,  by  bringing  into  vieAv  their 
causes  and  consequences. 

Nothing  can  be  more  timely,  Avhen  regarded  in  such  a  light, 
than  the  work  of  M.  Emile  de  Laveleyc  on  the  positions  held  by 
Prussia  and  Austria  respectively  since  the  short  but  pregnant 
war  of  Avhich  the  issue  Avas  determined  by  the  battle  of  SadoAva. 
The  name  of  this  diligent  and  able  Avriter  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  knoAvn  among  us  in  connexion  Avith  the  comparatively 
narroAv,  though  most  important,  subject  of  the  cft'ccts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  land.  Hut,  in  the  vohinus 
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before  us,  as  also  in  his  Essays,  he  has  shown  an  ample  capa¬ 
city  for  dealing  with  the  Avidest  range  of  questions  atfecting 
the  constitution  and  Avell-being  of  society.  It  is  in  authors  of 
his  stamp  that  we  may  find  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ‘  publicist,’ 
much  used  on  the  Continent,  but  little  understood  among  us. 
The  publicist  is  one,  if  Ave  rightly  comprehend  the  phrase,  who 
treats  of  public  events  and  interests,  not  as  isolated  facts,  but 
according  to  the  principles  they  iiiAolve,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  spring,  their  true  place  in  history,  and  their  office 
and  share  in  Avorking  out  the  greater  problems  of  the  destiny 
of  our  race. 

TAVo-thirds  of  the  Avork  before  us  are  given  to  Austria. 
They  contain  an  instructive,  as  Avell  as  a  minute  and  elabo¬ 
rate,  picture  of  the  dangers  through  Avhich  that  empire  has 
been  passing,  and  of  the  difficulties  with  Avhich  she  has  still 
to  contend.  These  difficulties  are  so  formidable  that  Ave 
could  scarcely  hope  for  her  extrication  from  them,  but  for 
the  encouragement  derived  from  the  manner  in  Avhich  she  has 
already  effected  so  many  hairbreadth  escapes.  Her  motto  may 
Avell  be 

‘  O  pass!  graviora ;  dabit  Dens  his  qnoque  finem.’ 

Of  these  difficulties,  the  foremost  is  that  Avhich  is  presented  by 
the  endless  varieties  of  race  Avithin  her  borders,  summed  up 
in  three  or  four  great  bodies,  which  have  by  no  means  as  yet 
arrived  at  any  permanent  adjustment  of  their  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions.  The  most  poAverful  of  her  nationalities,  represented  by 
Hungary,  has  mdeed  obtained  in  a  virtually  separate  and 
independent  Government  the  object  of  her  desires,  and  ha.s 
attracted  to  herself  the  Transleithan  Slave  population  of  the 
South.  But  the  amplitude  of  the  concession  involved  in  this 
system  of  dualism,  on  the  one  hand,  instead  of  solving,  com¬ 
plicates  the  remaining  portion  of  the  problem  Avhich  affects  the 
Cisleithan  populations,  Avhile  it  has  not  .as  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  decided  the  question  Avhether  two  sovereign  autocracies 
can  Avork  together  as  one  Empire.  AVhile  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  arc  thus  engaged  in  mortal  tug,  a  feud  of 
extraordinary  bitterness  likeAvise  prevails  betAveen  Church 
and  State.  The  Avorst  excesses  of  the  Pap.al  claims  received  a 
solemn  consecration  in  the  Concordat  of  1855.  Upon  recover¬ 
ing  her  liberty,  Hungary  in  a  moment  shook  off  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  this  unhapjry  instrument ;  and  the  ground  on  which 
she  repudiated  it  Avas  the  firm  ground  of  its  illegality  when 
tested  by  her  knoAvn  constitutional  traditions.  In  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  it  Avas  first  irregularly  contravened  by  successive 
laws ;  and  it  has  at  length,  Avithiu  the  last  fcAv  months,  been 
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formally  rciiomu'ed.  But  the  spirit  which  devised  it  is  not 
exorcised  either  from  the  ])riesthood  or  the  rural  population; 
and  this  ever-wakeful  influence,  reckoning  on  the  circuitous  at¬ 
tainment  of  its  end,  may  jt)in  itself  to  the  other  disintegrating 
forces  already  at  w'ork,  and  may  greatly  impede  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Emj)ire.  The  Austrian  and  Ilungarian  bishops 
have  indeed  well  sustained  their  share  of  the  contest  at  Home 
against  the  last  extravagance  of  Papal  infallihility.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  E[)iscopate  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
proved,  that  a  sentiment  of  nationalism  in  an  ecclesiastical  body 
is  no  suHicient  guarantee  of  a  generally  liberal  mind. 

Besides  all  this,  financial  difficulty  of  the  gi’avest  kind  ap¬ 
pears  as  an  item  in  the  long  account  of  political  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Constant  deficit,  and  accumulating  debt,  have  brought 
matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  Austrian  credit  is  now  much  lower 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Eiu'opean  I’owers  of  the  first 
rank.  And  yet  it  has  been  found,  or  thought,  necessary  by 
the  Austro-IIungarian  Government  to  spend  several  millions 
sterling  since  the  month  of  .July',  with  a  view  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  its  neutrality  in  the  present  war. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  that,  in  this  ])aintul  enumeration, 
we  have  made  no  reference  to  that  which  the  world  eonsiders 
without  doubt  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  which  have 
fallen  upon  Austria — her  recent  losses  of  territory  and  I’ank, 
and  her  exclusion  from  the  German  Confederation.  The 
omission  has  been  deliberate ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  our 
view  these  events  have  supjdicd  the  starting-])oint  of  her  new 
life,  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  ahme  she  could 
attain  to  a  state  of  health  and  vigour.  The  present  state  of 
Austria  is  at  least  one  of  hope.  It  is  a  state  far  better  than 
when  Metternich  made  war  by  his  system  alike  upon  morality, 
freedom,  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality ;  or  even  than  when 
Schwarzenberg,  with  a  notable  combination  of  skill  atul  reso¬ 
lution,  defeated  the  first  efforts  of  Prussia  to  attain  the  hege¬ 
mony  of  Germany.  Then  the  superstructure  was  undisturbed, 
but  the  foundations  were  gradually  and  surely  eaten  away. 
K^ow  the  suj)crstructurc  has  been  disturbed,  but  the  foundations 
arc  in  course,  at  least,  of  progressive  renewal.  ^Vs  long 
Austria  kept  her  gr.asp  upon  Italy,  she  could  not  establish 
Constitutional  Government,  and  she  remained  always  liable  to 
assault  from  France.  As  long  as  she  remained  a  great  German 
Power,  she  was  tempted  to  think  herself  strong  enough 
to  refuse  the  claims  of  Hungary'  to  her  historic  rights.  In 
almost  every  one  of  her  constituent  j»rovinces,  she  was  at  war 
alike  with  the  aspirations  of  freedom,  and  with  the  traditions 
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anti  sympathies  of  race.  Never  was  there  a  war  shorter  than 
that  of  1866  ;  hut  its  consequences  Avere  immense.  It  restored 
the  national  existence  of  Germany,  and  brought  within  view  its 
complete  consolidation.  It  consummated  the  national  unity  of 
Italy.  It  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  refusing  the  demands 
of  Hungary.  As  j)art  of  the  Hungarian  arrangement,  it 
secured  free  government  for  the  whole  Austrian  Empire. 
And,  lastly,  in  thus  restoring  the  power  of  utterance  and  action 
to  that  country,  it  shattered  the  fabric  of  Ultramontanism 
which  had  been  built  up  by  the  Concordat  of  1855.  Such 
were  the  results  iu  the  South  of  those  few  weeks  of  war.  Of 
the  motives  of  the  assault,  of  its  immediate  causes,  we  need  not 
speak.  In  this  country  the  career  and  attitude  of  Prussia, 
when  it  broke  out,  were  generally  condemned  ;  and  a  decided 
change  in  the  ]nd)lic  sentiment,  which  was  manifested  at  its 
close,  was  ascribed  to  a  cause  no  worthier  than  the  servile 
worship  of  success.*  This  being  so,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  our  own  change  of  sentiment  only  reflected  a  corresi)ond- 
ing  change  in  Germany  itself.  At  least  M.  Laveleye  describes 
as  follows  the  prospects  of  Prussia  at  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle : — 

‘Kn  pn'sence  <le  si  rcdoutablcs  ennemis,  ia  situation  intiTieure 
ptait  desolantc  :  le  peuple,  ct  scs  representants,  en  hostilite  ouverte  avec 
le  gouvernement ;  la  bourgeoisie  indignee  de  voir  une  lutte  elli  oyable 
s’engager  entre  Alleniands,  guerre  odieuse,  rendue  inevitable  jiar  la 
volonte  d’un  seul  hoinme ;  eet  honnne,  le  ininistre  dirigeant,  ]M.  de 
Bismarck,  d’unc  iinpopularite  si  uuiverselle  et  si  exas|x'‘ree,  (ju’elle 
armait  le  bras  d’un  jcune  etudiant  venu  de  I’etranger  pour  delivrer 
son  pays  d’un  tyrau  deteste ;  toute  la  population  civile  I'urieusc  d’etre 
arracliee  aux  travaux  de  la  j)aix  et  aux  profits  d’tine  activite  indu- 
striello  inerveilleuseinent  prospere ;  une  partie  iinjwrtante  de  I’arniee, 
la  landwelir,  si  irritee  (ju’elle  allait,  disait-ou,  tirer  sur  les  officiers  de 
la  ligiie  ])lutut  quo  sur  I’ennemi ;  toutes  les  entrepriscs  subitement 
am'-tees,  les  ouvriers  sans  cniploi  et  j)ar  suite  sans  pain  ;  partout  la 
dtifiance,  la  mine,  le  dtisespoir ;  I’entliousiasnie  nulle  part.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

But  the  war,  then  so  detested  in  Prussia,  is  not  now  de¬ 
plored  even  by  any  one  of  all  the  portions  of  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

‘  Aucun  d’eux,  pas  nu'ino  Vienne,  ne  regrettc  le  coup  de  la  dcstinc'-e, 
qiii  a  brisii  le  joug  coniinun.’  (Introduction,  p.  viii.) 

It  is  indeed  wonderfid  to  reflect,  that  only  seven  years f  have 
pssed  since  Austria  ap[)earcd  to  be  on  the  point  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  absolute  supremacy  for  herself  in  Germany,  by  intro- 

*  Laveleye  joins  iu  the  sneer,  vol  i.  j).  241. 
t  Vol.  i.  j).  2oj. 
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ducing  into  the  Confederation  the  whole  of  her  non-Germanic 
population.  IIow  well  for  Europe  that  she  has  escaped  that 
ill-omened  and  ill-conceived  consummation !  But  her  efforts 
to  achieve  it  may  be  taken  at  least  as  tending  to  prove  that 
she  felt  she  could  not  remain  as  she  was.  It  had  grown  to  be  a 
necessity  that  she  should  become  either  more  German,  or  less 
so :  that  if  she  could  not  compensate  Gennany  for  her  Avant  of 
organisation,  unity,  and  national  life,  by  a  great  accession  of 
material  force,  she  should  relieve  it  fnnn  the  iucubus  of  her 
absolutism  and  her  Ultramontanism ;  from  the  discredit  of 
her  policy,  so  obnoxious  to  the  most  legitimate  sentiments  of 
nationality,  and,  woi*se  than  all,  from  the  dualism  Avhich  baffled 
the  policy  of  a  great  and  united  Germany,  and  neutralised  her 
j)ower  ill  the  European  family. 

^^'hile  we  are  far  from  believing  that  Austria  has  reached  the 
end  of  her  troubles,  we  are  sure  that,  in  encountering  them,  she 
carries  Avith  her  the  sympathies  of  every  liberal-minded  man  in 
this  and  in  every  other  country.  Her  task  is  the  difficult  one  of 
combining  many  different  races  and  provinces  into  one  firm  and 
yet  free  political  organism.  In  this  effort  she  has  right  on  her 
side ;  for  her  ancient  capital  and  throne  form  the  best  and  the 
most  natural  centre  for  the  Avhole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Empire.  That  they  should  be  broken  up  into  the  minute  sub¬ 
divisions  indicated  by  their  specific  varieties,  AV’ould  be  good 
neither  for  Europe  at  large,  nor  for  the  great  Eastern  question ; 
nor,  above  all,  for  themselves.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Federal  monarchy,  Avith  a  balance  of  poAver  resembling  that 
Avhich  has  been  established  in  the  American  Union  by  the 
great  Avar  of  1861-5,  is  probably  the  adjustment  best  suited  to 
her  case ;  and  to  the  best  result,  be  it  AA'hat  it  may,  Ave  trust  that 
she  may  gradually  feel  and  find  her  Avay.  She  contains  Avithin 
herself  immense  elements  of  material  and  moral  poAver,  and 
she  may  yet  discharge  on  behalf  of  Europe  most  important 
functions  in  connexion  Avith  the  question,  or  rather  questions, 
of  the  East.  But,  if  she  is  to  prosper,  it  AA-ill  be  Avell  for  her 
to  practise  for  a  time  a  great  abstention,  and  to  decline,  unless 
it  be  on  the  clearest  grounds,  entering  into  the  Avhirlpools  of 
the  general  politics  of  Europe.  For  here,  as  for  Italy,  the 
AA'ork  of  internal  consolidation  is  the  business  of  the  hour  ;  and 
this  Avork  can  only  be  procrastinated  or  marred  by  the  feverish 
desire,  or  the  costly  and  perilous  practice,  of  struggles  for  in¬ 
fluence  abroad.  In  attempts  to  maintain  the  mere  credit  and 
appearances  of  the  first  rank  of  poAver,  either  of  them  might 
place  in  jeopardy  the  solid  conditions  of  a  really  poAverful  and 
prosjierous  future. 
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Singularly  contrasted  with  the  fortunes  of  her  southern 
sister  liave  been  those  of  Prussia.  The  Ilabsburgs  and  the 
llohenzollerns,  indeed,  are  both  of  them  families  traceable  to 
a  municipal  origin — the  one  in  Switzerland,  the  other  in  Wiir- 
tembcrg.  But  while  the  one,  in  the  person  of  Rodolph,  sprang 
six  hundred  years  ago  at  once  into  the  full  dimensions  of  great¬ 
ness,  the  other  came  very  slowly  to  its  maturity  and  strength. 
They  might  be  likened  to  two  youths,  one  of  whom  has  grown 
with  portentous  rapidity  in  early  boyhood,  and  has  suffered  for  it 
in  after  weakness ;  the  other,  gathering  solidity  duruig  the  time 
when  he  wjis  outstripped  in  stature,  has  ultimately  attained  an 
equal  or  greater  height,  with  a  compact  instead  of  a  loose  and 
ill-assorted  figure,  and  with  a  tough  and  well-ripened  constitu¬ 
tion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Prussia 
became  a  kingdom,  her  population  had  only  reached  the  figure 
of  fifteen  hundred  thousand.  When  Frederic  II.  took  his 
inheritance,  it  was  two  millions  and  a  half.  It  j)assed  to  his 
nephew  with  above  five  millions.  At  the  epoch  of  1815,  it 
reached  ten.  Half  a  century  of  peace  and  intelligence,  with¬ 
out  territorial  acquisitions,  hrought  it  in  1865  to  nearly  twenty 
millions.  Thirty  millions  are  now  either  directly  subjects  of 
I  the  Prussian  Crown,  or  represented  and  governed  by  it  for 
every  purpose  of  diplomatic  weight  and  military  jmwer ;  besides 
1  eight  millions  more,  inhabitants  of  the  South  German  States, 
j  among  whom  the  national  sympathies  have  been  shown  to  pre- 
j  dominate  over  every  municipal  feeling.  It  has  in  truth  j)assed 
beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute,  that  Germany  will  establish  her 
virtual  unity,  and  that  Prussia  will  be  its  head. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  no  continental 
!  Power  had  played  a  part  so  considerable  on  the  European 
stage  in  proportion  to  its  population  as  Prussia.  The  terrible 
chastisement,  that  she  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
appeared  to  reduce  her  to  a  comparative  insignificance.  But 
she  was  destined  to  prosper  by  affliction.  It  was  the  direct 
effect  of  the  measures  imposed  by  the  conqueror  to  drive  her 
upon  the  use  of  such  remedies,  as  directly  went  to  fit  her  for 
the  gigantic  efforts  with  which  she  now  astonishes  the  world. 
She  sought  her  strength  in  high  intelligence,  and  in  thoroughly 
effective  organisation.  She  emancipated  her  peasants ;  she 
established  her  system  of  national  education  ;  and,  bound  by 
XajX)leon  to  keep  no  more  than  42,000  men  under  arms,  she 
resorted  to  a  system  of  short  service  in  the  ranks  with  strong 
reserves,  which  enabled  her  to  train  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  her  population,  that  so  soon  as  in  the  great  European  crisis 
of  1813  her  armies  already  numbered  three  hundred  thousand 
men. 
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She  had  not,  however,  as  yet  fallen  iijion  an  oi>portunity  for  |  s 
fully  re-establishing  the  military  fame,  which  had  suffered  so  j  c 
much  at  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  tieua.  |  a 
She  obtained  little  martial  credit  for  the  victory,  morally  so  I  o 
inglorious,  which  she  Avon  against  Denmark.  When  the  time  b 
came  for  her  meeting  Austria  in  arms,  the  friendly  spectators  [  n 
trembled  for  the  result,  and  the  hostile  awaited  it  with  exulta-  a 
tion.  Europe  then  underwent  a  great  disenchantment.  But  s; 
when  once  more  she  had  to  don  her  armour  against  France,  n 

again  a  tremor  thrilled  through  her  well  wishers ;  even  her  n 

own  valiant  peojde,  while  resolved  to  do  or  die,  and  hopeful  as  f  ti 
to  the  result  they  might  finally  obtain  by  a  dogged  ])erseve-  I  tl 
ranee,  nevertheless  anticipated  a  dark  and  stormy  opening  to  ' 
the  Avar.  Xay,  Ave  believe  that  if  the  heart  and  mind  of  her  [  ai 
rulers  could  have  been  read,  many  even  among  them,  though  !  w 
A\ithout  doubt  as  to  their  duty,  Avere  not  sanguine  as  to  the  pi 
impending  destiny  of  their  country.  In  part,  this  may  have  ci 

been  due  to  the  belief  that  France  had  gained  some  ten  or  g: 

fourteen  days  in  point  of  preparation  ;  but  it  must  have  been  i  k 
mainly  OAving  to  the  natural  and  modest  aj)prehension  of  a  li 
conflict  of  life  and  death  Avith  the  first  military  I’oAver  in  ,  di 
Europe,  Avhich  had  enjoyed  its  primacy  on  the  continent  for  q 
tAvo  centuries  and  a  half,  Avhich  during  almost  the  Avhole  of  the  li 
rcA  olutlonary  Avar  had  seemed  to  hold  every  nation  in  the  hollow  la 
of  its  hand,  and  Avhich  finally  succumbed,  at  the  close  of  that  a( 
great  struggle,  only  under  the  double  force  of  nature  madly  defied  sc 
amid  the  snoAvs  of  Kussia,  and  of  the  combination  of  a  croAvd  of  st 
foes.  Again  has  come  upon  us  the  shock  of  surprise,  and  Avith  0 
a  violence  never  felt  before.  The  Avealth  of  France  is  greater  m 
than  ever.  Her  high  courage  has  not  declined.  The  splendour  g) 
of  her  martial  traditions  has  been  such,  that  she  came  into  the  \  b( 
arena  almost  Avith  the  halo  of  invincibility  around  her.  The  L  la 
chassepots  are  admitted  to  have  commanded  ranges  entirely  of 
beyotid  the  poAver  of  the  needle-gun.  Her  mitrailleuses  Avere  sc 
met  by  no  corresponding  arm,  and  are  alloAved  to  be,  for  cer-  cc 
tain  uses  and  in  certain  positions,  most  murderous  instruments.  he 
Xor,  perhaps,  if  performance  in  Avar  could  be  measured  by  I  in 
the  absolute  amount  of  loss  in  life  and  limb  inflicted  on  an  th 
enemy,  Avere  her  achievenjents  ever  greater.  Yet,  as  each  1  al 
Avell-aimed  bloAv  descended  on  her,  it  has  done  its  deadly  Avork.  i  d 
Straining  every  nerve  to  repair  her  losses,  every  new  reinforce*  t  |n 
ment  that  she  sent  forwards  did  but  add  to  them ;  until  at  j  in 
length,  I 

‘  In  ten  groat  battles  ruining,  overtlirown,’  *  |  W, 

*  Tennyson’s  ‘  (luincvcre.’  | 
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she  arrived  at  the  recent  surrender  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
capitulation  of  ninety  thousand  soldiers,  now  prisoners  of  war, 
awaiting  in  Germany  the  commands  of  those  whose  capital  they 
once  thought  to  enter  on  another  errand,  and  with  a  different 
bearing.  There  is,  indeed,  something  almost  of  miracle  or  of 
magic  in  the  administrative  perfection,  to  which  the  combined 
action  of  necessity  and  sagacity  have  worked  up  the  Prussian 
system.  Or,  if  we  dispense  with  the  language  of  figure,  and  if 
we  set  aside  for  the  moment  the  moral  of  the  case,  we  surely 
must  conclude  that  the  array  of  the  North  German  Confedera¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  its  rulers  to 
the  highest  mechanical  perfection  ever  known  in  history. 

The  nation  has  put  forth  its  whole  power,  with  all  the  order 
and  symmetry  that  belong  to  bureaucracy  or  to  absolutism,  and 
with  all  the  energy  and  fire  that  belong  to  freedom.  In  Prussia 
proper,  and  now  as  it  appears  through  all  Germany,  the  most 
consummate  army  ever  known  is  put  into  the  field  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  and  at  the  smallest  cost.  Besides  all  the 
known  and  usual  departments  of  activity,  those  services  which 
[  lie  outside  the  common  routine  have  all  been  studied,  and  all 
developed  with  an  equal  prudence  and  care.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  artillery  have  been  alike  remarkable,  and  have, 
like  the  skilful  massing  of  superior  numbers,  contributed 
largely  to  success.  If  the  steady  fighting  of  the  Germans  is 
admired,  their  flying  service,  which  scours  the  country,  pre- 
f  sents  itself  at  a  thousand  points  at  once,  and  makes  perfect  the 
stock  of  information,  is  viewed  with  nothing  less  than  wonder. 
Other  armies  can  destroy  a  railway ;  the  Germans  carry  the 
means,  in  men  and  tools,  of  making  one.  It  seems  that  even 
'  gravedigging  is  provided  for  by  a  special  corps.  We  need  not 
\  be  surprised,  then,  if  their  commissariat  has  fed  in  a  foreign 
land,  without  apparent  difficulty,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  mouths  for  which  the  French  had  to  provide  on  their  own 
soil;  a  duty,  which  they  did  not  perform  without  grievous 
complaints  of  insufficiency  and  failure.  Every  man  seems  to 
be  in  his  place,  and  to  know  his  proper  business.  The  finished 
intelligence,  of  large  reach  and  measiure,  which  presides  over 
the  whole  strategic  operations  of  Von  Moltke,  is  proportion¬ 
ally  represented  in  every  military  organism  from  the  corps 
d'armee  to  the  company.  iSIiscarriage  or  mistake  seems  no 
more  to  adhere  to  their  ordinary  operations,  than  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machinery  of  a  cotton  factory.  But  when  any  of 
these  masses  are  resolved  into  their  parts,  the  units,  too,  of 
which  they  are  formed  have  each  hud  their  separate  training, 
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and  oaoli  is  cai)al)le  of  acting  alone  in  his  own  sphere.  Un- 
<lonl)tedly,  the  conduct  of  the  cainpai^n  on  the  (ierinan  side 
has  rrivcn  a  marked  triumph  to  the  cause  of  systematic  popular 
education.  ‘  Dtu  magnum,'  says  Sallust,  ‘  intra  rnortales  eerta- 
‘  men  fnit,  vine  corporis,  an  virtnte  anitni,  res  mi/itaris  magit 
‘  proccderct.'  The  mind  has  now  gained  a  point  in  the  com¬ 
petition  with  its  material  partner,  its  ‘  muddy  vesture  of  decay.’ 
But  the  moral  of  the  case  must  not  be  set  aside ;  and  moral 
forces,  too,  it  must  be  owned,  wrought  at  the  outset  with  an 
undivided  efficacy  in  favour  of  North  Germany.  The  material 
and  mechanical  jmocess  could  not  have  been  so  consummate 
unless  it  had  I)een  backed  by  the  elements  of  a  higher  strength; 
and  the  world  is  not  yet  so  depressed,  nor  the  law  of  the  stronger 
so  absolute,  as  that  jdiysical  power  and  the  calculating  facul¬ 
ties  should  alone  determine  the  groat  issues  of  combat.  There 
was  of  old  some  secret  might  which  enabled  Greece  to  with¬ 
stand  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  Switzerland  to  withstand  Ger¬ 
man  and  Burgundian  invaders,  and  Scotland  to  withstand  Eng¬ 
land,  and  America  to  withstand  both.  The  sense  of  a  good, 
that  is,  sjieaking  generally,  a  defensive  cause,  of  fighting  for 
hearth  and  home,  of  delivering  no  blow  except  in  answer  to 
one  given,  or  intended  and  prepared,  is  not  only  a  moral  war¬ 
rant,  but  a  real  and  fertile  source  of  military  energy.  A 
strong  undoubtlng  persuasion  of  being  in  the  right,  of  itself, 
though  it  be  not  omnipotence,  is  ])ower. 

This  immense  advantage  the  Government  of  France  most 
rashly  and  wrongly  gave  over  into  the  hand  of  its  already  for¬ 
midable  antagonist.  AVar  was  proclaimed  and  waged  by 
France.  Doubtless  the  sj)irit  of  her  soldiery  and  of  her  people 
has  been  aroused  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country.  But 
even  the  sense  of  duty  to  our  eountry  cannot  have  that  moral 
completeness  which  is  necessary  for  the  entire  development  of 
human  energies,  unless  the  country,  which  commands  the 
services  of  her  children,  has  herself  obeyed  the  higher  laws  of 
public  right.  The  Frenchman  capable  of  reflection  could 
hardly  escape  from  the  sad  alternative — either  the  war  was 
aggressive,  or  it  was  dynastic ;  in  the  one  case  Germany  was 
to  be  a  victim,  in  the  other  France.  What,  then,  was  the 
immediate  plea,  which  France  alleged  for  this  deadly  quarrel? 

Though  it  is  painful  to  lay  open  a  dismal  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  great  and  famous  nation,  yet  truth  compels  the 
admission  that  a  spirit  of  perverse  and  constant  error  seems  to 
have  governed  from  the  first  the  ruling  powers  of  France  in 
the  conduct  of  the  diplomatic  controversy',  wdilch  preceded  and 
ushered  in  the  war.  We  shall  state  the  facts  as  they  appear 
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on  the  face  of  the  papers  presented  by  Parliament.  It  appeal’s 
as  though  an  adverse  doom  were  hovering  in  the  air,  and  a 
lying  spirit  had  gone  forth  from  the  courts  of  heaven  to  pos¬ 
sess  and  misguide,  with  rare  and  ineffectual  exceptions,  the 
prophets  of  the  land.  The  late  French  Government,  for  whose 
faults  that  gallant  people  is  now  paying  such  tremendous  forfeit, 
selected  first  its  own  ground  of  quarrel.  In  this  it  had  no 
small  advantage.  The  foreign  jxilicy  of  Prussia,  if  it  has  been 
sans  peur,  has  assuredly  not  been  sans  reproche.  One  stain 
upon  that  policy  it  scarcely  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  notice,  for,  when  in  1863-4  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  a  combination  of  the  two  Powers  to  prevent 
any  violent  settlement  of  the  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
their  proffer  was  very  decidedly  declined,  and  the  German 
aggression  was  left  to  take  its  course.  Still  it  is  believed  that 
acuteness  and  skill  far  less  than  France  has  always  at  her 
command  might  have  availed  to  show  at  least  plausible  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Prussia  for  her  proceedings  in  and  since 
1866,  and  to  represent  some  of  them  as  constituting  offences 
against  the  law  and  menaces  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  that  chapter  of  argument  remains  unopened. 
Prior  misconduct  of  Prussia,  though  it  might  have  been 
brought  into  the  account,  yet  actually  constitutes  no  part  of 
the  res  gestae  which  laid  the  ground  for  the  war.  It  Avas  the 
candidature  of  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Ilohenzollern  for  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  the  Imperial 
Government  chose  to  raise  the  quarrel. 

Now,  viewing  the  case  with  a  cold  impartiality,  and  deeply 
impressed,  as  Ave  have  ever  been,  Avith  the  value  and  importance 
not  only  of  friendly  relations,  but  even  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  special  amity,  betAveen  F ranee  and  our  OAvn  country, 
we  sorroAvfully  place  upon  record  the  conviction  that  the  Avhole 
proceedings  of  the  French  Government  in  the  conduct  of  its 
controversy  constituted  one  series  of  unrelieved  and  lamentable 
errors ;  errors  so  palpable  and  wanton  that  Avhen  men  observe 
them  in  the  conduct  of  a  Government  Avhich  rules  perhaps 
the  most  richly-endoAved  nation  in  the  Avorld,  they  appear  so 
wholly  unaccountable,  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  judg¬ 
ment  api)licable  to  human  action,  that  they  are  almost  perforce 
referred  by  bewildered  observers  to  blind  theories  of  chance 
and  fate. 

The  first  question  in  order  which  arises  is  upon  the  original 
theme  of  quarrel.  Did  the  Ilohenzollern  candidature,  Avith  its 
expected  acceptance  by  Spain,  afford  such  a  cause  of  complaint 
to  France,  as  would  have  justified  the  resort  to  arms?  Upon 
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this  point  it  may  certainly  be  said  that,  even  if  the  negative  be 
true,  yet  the  affiiinatlve,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  tiuro. 
pean  history  and  tradition,  involves  no  violent  offence  to  the 
common  reason  and  feeling  of  the  world.  And  yet,  perhapg, 
it  might  be  fairly  asked  whether  if  France,  in  1870,  was  en¬ 
titled  to  object  to  a  Ilohenzollern  in  Madrid,  Europe  might 
not  Avith  as  much  reason  have  objected,  in  1852,  to  a  Napoleon 
in  Paris? 

IIoAvever,  Ave  assume,  as  the  British  Government  assumed, 
that  on  the  Avhole  the  French  demand  for  the  AvithdraAval  of  the 
candidature  Avas  so  f\ir  legitimate,  as  to  entail  a  very  lieaAy 
responsibility  on  those  Avho  should  resist  it. 

But,  at  the  very  first  moment,  the  demand  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  Avith  proceedings  tending  in  the  highest  degree  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  compliance  Avith  it.  The  case  Avas  one  in 
Avhich  the  Imperial  Government  ought  evidently  to  have  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  a  friendly  State,  and  for  the  time  to  have 
placed  their  cause  in  its  hands.  Or,  if  they  were  not  prepared 
to  make  over  its  advocacy  to  others,  they  ought  at  least  to 
have  addressed  their  request  through  the  usual  channels  to  the 
two  Powers  complained  of.  Prudence  and  principle  alike 
enjoin  the  rule  that,  Avhen  an  Injury  is  alleged  by  the  ])arty 
supposing  himself  Avronged,  and  redress  is  demanded  Avitliout 
any  prior  proof  of  the  case  before  an  impartial  authority,  at  least  I 
the  manner  of  requiring  the  removal  of  the  alleged  Avrong  shall  I 
be  such  as  Avill  not  iiiHict  public  shame  on  the  person,  Avliose 
guilt  is,  after  all,  only  proved  to  one  side.  But,  instead  of  this 
rational  mode  of  action,  it  Avas  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  that 
the  very  first  communication  of  the  French  Government  was 
made,  Avith  an  intimation  that,  if  the  demand  Avere  not  complied 
Avith,  the  quarrel  must  be  carried  to  the  last  extremity.  Thus 
the  Ollivier  Administration,  Avhile  urging  a  requisition  in  itself  « 
open  to  controversy  or  cavil,  did  all  it  could,  by  its  unAvarrant- 
able  method  of  procedure,  to  make  concession  difficult  for  the 
PoAvers  from  whom  it  Avas  re(|uircd. 

The  aid,  hoAvever,  of  the  British  Ministry,  and  that  of  other  ' 
PoAvers,  had  been  requested  by  France.  Whether  because  of 
the  advantage  of  proximity,  or  of  a  more  disembarrassed 
promptitude  of  action,  or  because  the  Avorld  has  been  more 
fully  informed  of  our  national  part  in  the  proceedings  than 
of  that  taken  by  other  countries,  the  British  Government 
appears  to  have  been  principally  concerned  in  obtaining  the  ' 
AvithdraAval  of  the  candidature  by  Spain,  and  a  renunciation  by 
the  father  of  the  Prince  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
son.  Spain  undoubtedly  deserves  credit  for  the  readiness  with 
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which  slic  acceded  to  the  demand ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
after  all  the  difficulties  which  she  had  encountered  in  her 
search  over  Europe  for  a  King,  it  was  no  small  sacrifice  to  the 
general  good  which  she  made  when  she  surrendered  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  for  her  own  purposes,  among  which  we  do 
not  suppose  she  reckoned  a  war  with  France,  she  had  reason 
to  think  eligible. 

So  fiir  all  went  well.  But  as  Prussia,  by  an  act  of  the 
Sovereign,  if  not  of  the  State,  had  been  a  consenting  party  to 
the  proposal  that  Prince  Leopold  should  take  the  Spanish 
throne,  it  was  perfectly  just  to  expect  that  she  should  also 
declare  in  the  same  manner  her  consent  to  his  withdrawal. 
Without  this,  indeed,  the  withdrawal  could  not  be  considered 
to  be  complete;  and  Prussia  might,  in  some  future  contin¬ 
gency,  have  made  it  a  ground  for  the  revival  of  the  design,  o'r 
a  matter  of  controversy  or  quarrel.  But  this  point  also,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ill-starred  mode  in  which  the  demand  had 
been  preferred,  was  gained,  and  the  King  became  a  i)arty  to 
the  cancelling  of  the  whole  arrangement.  What  was,  hereupon, 
the  conduct  of  the  French  Government  ?  They  had  defined  for 
themselves  the  cause  and  the  limit  of  their  conqdaint.  It  was 
now  fully  removed.  They  acknowledged  the  removal,  and 
they  declared  the  quarrel  to  be  closed  as  regarded  Spain.  But, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  they  imported  a  new  term 
into  the  controversy,  and  thereby  gave  some  warrant  to  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  were  determined  not  to  part  with  their 
grievance,  but  to  turn  it  to  account.  The  Due  de  Gramont 
announced,  that  the  communications  with  Prussia  were  not  yet 
at  an  end ;  and  he  required  of  the  King  an  engagement  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  consent  to  the  revival  of  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature.  It  was  not  possible  that  anyone 
conversant  with  the  laws  of  just  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  punctilio,  could  suppose  the  King  of  Prussia  would, 
or  ought  to,  comply  with  this  demand.  But,  heaping  blunder 
upon  blunder,  the  Government  of  France  overlooked  the  fact 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  Prussia  could  at  most  be  only 
regarded  as  an  accessory  to  the  offence,  whereas  Spain  was  the 
principal.  Yet  the  principal  was  absolved  uinm  the  inei’e 
abandonment  of  the  candidature,  while  the  accessory  was  re¬ 
quired  to  declare  he  never  would  offend  again.  Once  more 
we  say,  this  inequality  could  receive  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
only  one  explanation — that  the  situation,  the  military  prepara¬ 
tions  of  four  years,  the  start  suj)posed  to  have  been  gained  over 
Prussia,  were  too  good  things  to  be  parted  with.  It  is  hard 
to  say  that  a  motive  so  indescribably  wicked  was  consciously 
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and  deliberately  entertained  by  the  Emperor,  or  by  the  Cabinet 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Franee;  but,  setting  aside  this 
odious  supposition,  what  a  picture  of  folly,  inconsistency,  and 
temerity  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  France  of  1870,  as 
she  has  been  unworthily  represented  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  ! 

AVe  need  scarcely  stop  for  more  than  a  moment  to  remark 
that,  in  their  almost  preternatural  perverseness,  the  French 
Government  had  certainly  given  to  the  friendly  Powers,  whose 
aid  they  asked,  a  very  serious  ground  of  complaint,  had  there 
been  a  disposition  to  take  advtmtagc  of  it.  Let  us  consider 
how  the  case  stood  between  them.  A  State  lays  its  grievance 
before  its  neighbours.  It  desires  their  assistance  for  its  re¬ 
moval.  They  accede  to  the  request,  and  commit  themselves  in 
the  cause,  not  in  obedience  to  any  clear  dictate  of  justice,  but 
on  grounds  of  policy  and  prudence,  and  because  of  the  great 
importance  of  giving  satisfaction,  and  so  preventing  bloodshed. 
They  succeed  in  obtaining  the  demand  they  were  asked  to 
make.  The  complaining  Power  then  changes  its  ground,  and 
refuses  to  accept  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  w'hat  it  had  laid 
before  them  as  the  object  of  its  desires.  We  contend  that  this 
is  a  breach  of  a  virtual  covenant  spontaneously  undertaken, 
and  is  a  proceeding  wholly  at  variance  with  international  obli¬ 
gations. 

But,  if  the  Government  of  France  was  less  than  courteous 
to  its  allies  in  this  strange  proceeding,  it  w'as  more  than  cruel 
to  itself.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that,  Avhen  the  candidature 
had  been  withdrawn,  France  stood  possessed  of  a  great  dijdo- 
inatic  triumph,  gained  with  a  marvellous  rapidity.  She  had 
the  option  of  retiring  as  victor  from  the  field,  of  leaving  the 
I’russian  Government  under  a  soujtqon  of  discredit,  and  of  closing 
the  question  with  a  manifest  increase  of  credit  and  influence 
in  Europe.  But,  instead  of  quietly  harvesting  their  very  con¬ 
siderable  gains,  her  Ministers  thought  proper  to  advance  a 
fresh  demand  which  only  a  great  amount  of  military  success 
could  have  covered  from  severe  and  immediate  censure,  and 
which  now  adds  a  real  disgrace  to  the  conventional  dishonour 
of  adverse  fortune  in  arms. 

The  British  Government  evidently  felt  that,  having  become 
a  mediator  of  France  at  her  own  request,  they  were  now 
entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  pass  judgment,  though  in  the 
mild  and  measured  terms  required  by  friendly  intercourse  on 
the  ulterior  proceedings  of  their  ally ;  and  accordingly,  without 
losing  a  moment.  Lord  Granville  represented  at  Paris  that  the 
demand  made  on  Prussia  by  a  prospective  engagement  could 
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not  be  justified,  and  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  This  representa¬ 
tion  was  at  once  parried  by  the  rej)ly  that  an  insult  had  just 
been  ottered  by  tlie  King  of  Prussia  to  Count  Benedetti,  the 
French  Ambassador,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  consider 
the  British  representation.  The  gn)unds  for  this  ])lea  was  a 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  considered  to  represent  the  Prussian 
Government.  Shortly  after  it  i)roved  to  be  erroneous.  But 
what  can  we  think  of  those  who  could  declare  the  appearance 
of  such  a  paragraph  to  be  a  reason,  not  for  explanation  or 
ajtology,  but  for  the  refusal  to  consider  the  request  of  a  friendly 
Power,  and  for  an  immediate  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  war  ? 

Yet  another  etH>rt,  however,  was  made  by  the  Government 
of  this  country.  The  Congress  of  Paris,  in  18.36,  had  recorded 
in  a  Protocol  its  unanimous  opinion  that,  before  having  recourse 
to  arms,  any  I’owers  engaged  in  controversy  would  do  w'ell  to 
refer  their  cases  to  arbitration.  An  appeal  founded  on  this 
Protocol  was  addressed  to  both  Prussia  and  F’rance.  The 
Prussian  Government  replied  to  the  effect  that  they  Avere  pas¬ 
sive  in  the  whole  affair,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  to  them,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  take  the  initiative.  But  the  terms  of  this  reply  were 
such  that,  had  France  been  willuig  to  move,  Prussia  could  not 
consistently  have  refused  her  concurrence.  Unhappily  the 
answer  of  France  was,  though  not  a  discourteous,  yet  a  positive 
refusal,  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  in  question  was  not  suited 
to  a  reference  of  this  nature.  And  thus,  driven  on  by  that 
worst  and  most  terrible  of  the  F uries,  the  fury  in  the  breast 
of  man,  the  Ollivier  Administration  pursued  its  insane  career. 


liplo-  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  that  in  this  most  strange 
had  history  the  errors  of  detail,  grave  and  constant  as  they  have 

r  the  been,  were  sAvallowed  up  in  one  master-error.  The  course  of 

osing  |i  the  Bismarck  policy  in  Germany  had  not  been  one  of  the 
lence  ;  smooth  and  easy  progress  which,  from  Avhat  has  now  happened, 
con-  I  we  might  be  apt  to  suppose.  That  ])olicy  was  threatened  from 

ice  a  a  variety  of  quarters.  The  democratic  party  was  intent  upon 

ccess  more  free  institutions.  The  Ultramontane  party,  with  its  root 

and  and  centre  in  Bavaria,  abhorred  the  transfer  to  a  Protestant 
inour  Crown  of  the  ruling  influence  in  Germany.  Local  attachmenfs, 
among  the  pojmlations  of  the  absorbed  and  the  menaced  Stiites, 
come  dreaded  the  power  of  centralisation.  The  members  and  friends 

now  of  royal  houses  which  had  suffered  abounded  in  ill-will.  The 

1  the  unscriquilous  character  of  many  of  the  Prussian  proceedings 

e  on  must  have  tended  to  estrange  upright  and  tender  consciences, 

bout  True,  all  these  forces  were  overborne  by  the  one  instinct  which 

t  the  made  Germans  desire  to  find  their  strength  in  unity,  and  by  a 

iould  state  of  facts  which  showed  them  that  their  hope  of  unity 
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must,  in  order  to  be  practical,  have  Prussia  for  its  basis.  But 
they  were  dissipating  and  disturbing  forces  ;  they  were  draw- 
backs  and  deductions  from  the  might  of  a  great  people.  One 
way  there  was  to  rally  them,  in  so  far  as  they  contained  national 
elements,  and  to  drive  into  utter  insignificance  such  element* 
of  their  com{X)8ition  as  were  Avholly  dark  and  irreconcilable. 
It  was  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  Prussia  by  her  ancient 
enemy,  not  for  her  sins,  Avliich  may  have  been  many,  but  for 
her  virtue,  which  Avas  one,  and  which  to  the  German  mind, 
not  unnaturally,  outweighed  and  ecH|)sed  them  all — namely 
this,  that  she  Avas  the  strength  and  hope  of  Germany.  The 
(iermans  knew  that  there  had  been  promulgated  in  France 
almost  a  gospel  of  territorial  aggrandisement  at  their  expense; 
that  the  statesmen  and  orators  of  that  country  were  largely 
imbued  with  the  idea ;  *  that  of  its  recognised  parties,  either 
none  wished  or  none  dared  to  disavow  it ;  that  the  evil  tradi¬ 
tions  of  former  times  taught  or  tempted  every  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assert  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  transactions  and 
arrangements  of  neighbouring  countries,  on  the  ground  of  the 
exigencies  or  interests  of  France.  The  demand  Avhich  tvas 
made  on  the  King  of  Prussia  received  from  the  heart  and  mind 
of  (iermany  but  one  interj)retation ;  it  Avas  taken  to  be  an 
assertion  of  the  right  of  France  to  dictate,  and  a  proof  of  her 
intention  to  use  that  right  so  as  to  stain  the  honour,  baffle  the 
hopes,  and  degrade  the  destinies  of  the  German  race. 

So  much  for  the  diplomacy  anterior  to  the  Avar  on  the  side 
of  the  Government  of  France;  a  chapter  Avhich,  for  fault  and 

•  In  the  ‘Daily  Ncavs’  of  September  15,  there  appeared  a  letter, 
friendly  to  France  in  its  general  upshot,  from  Avhicli  avo  extract  the 
folloAving  pas.siige.  We  I’ear  that  the  list  it  contains  is  not  far  from 
being  correct : — ‘  The  Orleanist,  the  moderate  Liberal,  the  Eej)ul)lican. 
‘  in  short,  the  Avhole  of  France  shared  and  still  share  it.  Men  of  all 
‘  parties  expressed  it ;  the  Homan  Catholic  Monbdembert,  the  apostle 
‘  of  free  trade  Michel  Chevalier,  the  Orleanist  Thiers,  the  moderate 
‘  Kepuhlican  Jules  Favre,  the  Republican  poet  Victor  Hugo,  the 
‘  socialist  Republicans  Louis  Blanc  and  Barbea,  and  all  their  parties 
‘  and  followers  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  necessary  actpiisition  of  the  left 
‘  b.ank  of  the  Rhine.  The  whole  of  France,  of  all  parties  and  Govem- 
‘  ments,  the  present  generation  and  the  present  Republican  Government 
‘  included,  advocated  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  viz.,  acqui- 
‘  sition  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  division  and  humiliation 
‘  of  Germany.’  It  is  right  to  state  that  a  defen.sive  plea,  whether  sound 
or  unsound,  has  entered  at  times  into  this  claim ;  the  j)lca  that  the 
transfer  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Electorates  to  Prussia  had  materially 
altered  the  balance  of  power  to  the  prejudice  of  France,  and  that  the 
existing  French  frontier  Avas  oj)en  to  invasion. 
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folly  taken  together,  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  nations.  But  wonder  rises  to  its  climax  when  we  remember 
that  this  feverish  determination  to  force  a  quarrel  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  finn  belief  in  the  high  preparation  and  military 
superiority  of  the  French  forces,  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
the  Germans,  the  indisjwsition  of  the  smaller  States  to  give 
aid  to  Prussia,  and  even  the  readiness  of  Austria,  with  which 
from  his  long  residence  at  Vienna  the  Due  de  Gramont  suj)- 
jK)sed  himself  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  to  appear  in  arms 
as  the  ally  of  France.  It  too  soon  appeared  that  as  the  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  Emperor  knew  nothing  of  j)ublic  rights,  and 
nothing  of  the  sense  of  Europe,  so  they  knew  nothing  about 
Austria  and  the  minor  Gennan  States,  and  less  than  nothing 
about  not  only  the  Prussian  army  but  even  their  own. 

Some  degree  of  mystery  still  hangs  over  the  faults  of  the 
military  administration.  AVe  do  not  know  in  what  proportions 
were  combined  the  various  elements  of  neglect,  Aveakness,  or 
corruption,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  in  apimintments 
great  and  small,  in  recruiting,  in  the  provision  of  materiel,  and 
in  forwarding  to  the  frontier.  The  result  was  in  universal  and 
dismal  contrast  with  the  boast  uttered  by  AI.  Rouher  in  a 
moment  of  unhappy  exultation,  that  the  last  four  years  had 
been  spent  in  bringing  the  warlike  preparations  of  France  to 
|)erfection.  But  Ave  shall  consider  the  military  features  of  the 
campaign  in  another  part  of  this  Number,  and  Ave  do  not  })ro- 
pse  to  dAvell  on  them  here. 

The  same  perverseness,  Avhich  had  marked  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Due  de  Gramont  before  the  Avar,  still  clung  to  that  in¬ 
fatuated  minister.  It  seemed  not  merely  that  many  things  must 
be  done  Avrong,  but  that  nothing  could  be  right.  Even  when 
there  Avas  a  case,  yet  from  Avant  of  skill  nothing  could  be  made 
of  it ;  and  Avhen  the  action  chanced  to  be  a  proper  one,  it  Avas 
to  be  spoiled  by  the  mode  of  acting.  Of  this  there  Avas  a  con- 
sjucuous  example  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  belligerents  for  better  securing  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  proposal  reached  Paris  sooner,  by 
several  days,  than  it  came  to  the  knoAvledge  of  Count  Bismarck, 
and  its  first  reception,  according  to  the  statements  made  to  Par¬ 
liament,  was  favourable.  But  soon  the  Due  de  Gramont  began 
to  haggle.  First  one  explanation  was  necessary,  and  then 
another.  Nor  was  its  principle  left  without  criticism.  The 
treaty  mi^ht  be  signed,  but  the  French  minister  could  not  see 
the  use  ot  it.  Now,  surely,  it  required  very  little  discernment 
to  perceive  the  use  of  it  for  France,  Avhatever  it  might  be  for 
Belgium.  The  Bismarck-Bcnedetti  project  had  startled  and 
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had  shocked  the  world.  The  explanations  which  followed 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock,  in  Avhich  the  charge  remained  exactly  as  it  was,  and  wag 
tossed  backwai’ds  and  forwards  between  the  two  disputants  ou 
very  even  terms.  Indeed,  the  case  was  rendered  worse  by  the 
allegation  of  each  party  that  not  on  this  occasion  alone,  but  on 
many  more,  his  virtue  had  been  solicited  by  the  busy  iniquity  of 
the  other.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  great  advantage 
to  have  an  opportunity  at  the  earliest  moment  of  manifesting 
the  sense  at  least  of  the  actual  Government  of  France,  by  giving 
an  undertaking  to  England,  not  only  to  respect  but  to  defend 
Belgian  neutrality.  This  advantage  Count  Bismarck  at  once 
perceived.  One  and  the  same  day  sufficed  for  him  to  form  his 
own  judgment,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  sovereign  by  tele¬ 
graph,  and  to  bind  himself,  by  a  conclusive  acceptance,  to  the 
British  Government.  The  lagging  answer  of  the  French 
Ministry,  thus  distanced  in  the  race,  was  some  time  afterwards 
given ;  but  the  whole  advantage  of  priority,  Avhich  circum¬ 
stances  had  secured  for  them,  Avas  lost. 

No  less  injudicious  was  the  French  diplomacy  on  other 
jHjints.  In  the  difficult  question  with  respect  to  the  exjmrt  of 
munitions  or  arms  from  neutral  countries,  it  was  ])lainly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  country  which  cennmanded  the  sea,  and 
which  depended  more  than  her  foe  on  foreign  supply,  to  adopt 
frankly  the  American  view,  that  the  export  should  be  free. 
And  of  this  view  she  claimed  the  full  benefit,  when  we 
learned,  from  the  mouth  of  Count  Palikao,  that  40,000  rifles 
were  to  be  brought  forthwith  from  England.  With  what  sur- 
j)rise,  then,  will  it  be  also  learned,  that  Belgium,  which 
might  have  passed  American  or  British  rifles  into  North  Ger¬ 
many,  or  might  have  exported  the  product  of  the  factories  of 
Liege  for  her  own  benefit,  was,  under  ])ressure  from  France, 
and  not  without  a  protest,  forbidden  both  the  transit  and  the 
exj)ort  ? 

Again  did  the  Imperial  Government  find  occasion  to  go 
WTong  with  reference  to  Denmark.  At  the  outset  of  the  war, 
the  situation  of  the  Danes  was  this.  The  people  had  no  grati¬ 
tude  to  France  ;  she  had  declined  to  act  with  England  on  their 
behalf  in  their  supreme  struggle  of  1863-64.  But  they  had 
a  very  decided  resentment  against  Prussia,  as  they  conceiveil 
her  to  be  chargeable  with  crafty  and  violent  injustice.  So 
that  her  j)opular  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favour  of  joining 
the  enemy  of  Prussia.  But  the  Government  of  the  country 
wisely  recollected  that  they  had  more  to  think  of  than  the 
gratification  of  eveu  just  antipathies.  They  seem  to  have 
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asked  themselves  the  very  natural  question.  What  would 
happen  if  Prussia  were  victorious  in  the  war  ?  F ranee  could 
give  them  no  guarantees  of  a  nature  to  be  available  in  such  a 
contingency;  they  might  lose  that  hold  on  the  moral  sense  of 
Europe,  with  regard  to  the  Danish  part  of  Schleswig,  which  they 
now  retain ;  and  Prussia  might  have  a  case,  plausible  at  least, 
for  completing  her  work  by  the  absorption  of  the  little  State, 
And  yet  the  Government  of  France,  apparently  without  feeling 
its  ground  in  the  first  instance,  committed  itself  by  sending,  with 
some  parade  of  publicity,  the  Due  de  Cadore  to  Copenhagen, 
to  request  the  Danes  to  put  in  jeopardy  their  existence  as  a 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition  to  the  French 
means  of  warfare,  which  in  no  case  could  have  been  very 
great,  and  which,  in  the  course  that  events  have  taken,  would 
have  been  wholly  insignificant.  The  impolitic  jiroposal  re¬ 
ceived  a  just  rebuff.  And  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
popular  sentiment  of  Denmark  on  the  point  has  changed.  The 
people  are  now  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Government  for  its 
wisdom,  forethought,  and  self-restraint.  Let  us  hope  that  from 
mercy,  from  policy,  or  from  the  sense  of  decency  on  the  part 
of  Prussia,  it  will  obtain  its  reward. 

Yet  once  more  have  w'e  to  point  out  the  singular  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Ministry.  As  the  war  proceeded,  the  North 
German  Government  was  gradually  overwhelmed  with  the 
number  of  the  wounded.  After  each  bloody  engagement  it  found 
itself  in  charge  of  suftering  multitudes,  not  German  only,  but 
also  French.  Until  after  the  sixth  battle,  that  of  Gravelotte, 
had  been  fought,  the  German  authorities  encountered  this  diffi¬ 
culty  as  they  best  could.  And  we  can  hardly  go  wrong  in 
giving  credence  to  the  consentient  accounts  from  every  quarter, 
of  the  humane,  liberal,  and  kindly  treatment,  which  they  have 
accorded  to  the  wounded  captives.  But  town  after  town,  along 
a  lengthening  radius  of  railway,  was  charged  up  to  its  full  capa¬ 
city.  One  district  wdthin  moderate  distance  remained  free ;  the 
district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  it  was  not  accessible  by  railway 
through  Prussian  territory.  The  line  which  leads  to  it  passed 
through  Luxemburg  and  through  Belgium.  The  North  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  applied  to  the  Governments  interested,  either 
territorially  or  by  guarantee,  for  permission  to  m.ake  use  of  this 
line  of  transport  for  the  wounded,  under  the  condition  of  their 
passing  without  any  military  guard.  Belgium  declared  her¬ 
self  ready  to  assent.  Great  Britain  recommended  the  j)ro[)osal 
to  favourable  consideration.  But  the  Govenimeut  of  France 
inteqwsed  a  peremptory  objection  in  limine,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  give  the  enemy  facilities  for  forwarding  men  and 
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siiipplics  to  the  front.  Now  we  are  far  from  denying  that  a  I 
Power  engaged  in  war  may,  without  being  subject  to  suinmary  I 
condemnation,  even  require  that  a  large  amount  of  relief  shall  I 
be  withheld  from  the  enemy’s  wounded  and  her  own,  if  it  can  be  | 
j)roved  that  the  measures,  by  which  that  relief  is  to  be  secured,  J 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  enemy’s  aggressive  means,  and  thus  [ 
aggravate  presumably  the  general  mischiefs  of  the  war.  But, 
oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  a  mere  diini- 
nution  of  the  back  freight  for  the  trains  which  brought  up  the  L 
German  men  and  materiel,  by  opening  a  new  channel  through  I 
Luxemburg,  Avould  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  small  account  in 
regard  to  any  additional  facilities  it  could  give  for  carrying  the 
forward  loads  to  the  seat  of  war.  Something,  too,  was  due  to 
the  great  humanity  with  which  the  French  w'ounded  had 
admittedly  been  treated  within  the  German  borders,  and  yet 
more  to  the  vast  amount  of  suftering  unrelieved.  But  that 
■which  constituted  the  palpable  offence  in  the  case  was  this, 
that  no  proof  or  serious  explanation  was  given  of  the  alleged 
military  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  no  middle  term  was  pro-  L 
posed,  such,  for  example,  as  the  release  ipso  facto  of  all  French  1 
wounded  who  should  pass  the  neutral  frontier ;  there  was  only  i 
a  hard  and  high-handed  assertion  of  extreme  rights,  tending  to  I 
deepen  the  painful  impression  which  so  many  of  the  stejis 
taken  by  France  in  this  deplorable  controversy  had  produced.* 
To  this  review  of  the  immediate  causes  and  diplomatic  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  war,  in  itself  sufHciently  painful,  the  recollection 
of  the  long  alliance  between  France  and  our  own  country, 
which  has  marked  for  good  the  history  of  this  generation,  adds 
a  sadness  that  is  inexpressible.  It  is  not  |)ossible  indeed,  after 
the  disclosures  of  the  Bismarck-Benedetti  project,  to  look  back 
upon  that  alliance  with  the  unqualified  satisfaction  in  which 
we  should  have  gladly  indulged.  We  may  feel  the  impulse  to 
exclaim, 

^'/  ffvrOcffiai  re  ical  o/jsia  iSi/irerai  hfiv  ;  I 

II.  ii.  339. 

But  we  may  also  check  that  impulse ;  and  rather  dwell  with  i 
jiloasure  on  such  recollections  as  those  of  an  honourable  war  : 
waged  in  common,  of  sentiments  in  great  jiart  concurrent  on  ^ 
the  w'eighty  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  Italy,  of  gene-  | 
rous  sympathy  in  the  crisis  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  of  timely  ! 


*  Our  argument  has  been  justified  by  the  more  recent  facts.  Since 
the  battle  of  Sedan,  it  appears  that,  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  cam*, 
Germ.an  wounded  have  traversed  Belgium  in  considcralile  nuuibei-s, 
without  notice  from  the  Government  of  the  country. 
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support  received  at  a  critical  moment  of  correspondence  with 
America,  and  not  least  of  that  Treaty  of  Commerce  which 
has  done  so  much,  independently  of  its  merely  economical 
results,  to  weave  between  two  great  nations  a  web  of  concord 
so  firm  in  its  tissue  that,  though  at  this  moment  it  may  natu¬ 
rally  be  subject  on  the  side  of  French  opinion  to  a  strain,  we 
trust  and  believe  it  never  will  be  broken. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  career  or  character  of 
the  man  who  perhaps  now  contemplates  the  undulating  lands¬ 
cape  from  the  brow  of  Wilhelmshohe,  as  his  uncle  from  the 
rock  of  Saint  Helena  gazed  upon  the  sunset  and  the  ocean. 
Some  points  of  conduct,  relating  to  the  present  war  and  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  we  advisedly  pretermit.  They  are  more 
likely  to  receive  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  Continental  than  of 
British  writers.  In  Napoleon  III.  we  should  ‘damn  the  vices 
‘we’ve  no  mind  to.’  But  there  are  some  things  that  may  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  fallen.  Two  services  he  has  conferred 
upon  the  world.  He  gave  the  first,  and  as  it  proved  the  effec¬ 
tual,  impulse  to  the  restoration  of  the  national  existence  of 
Italy,  and  thus  to  closing  one  of  the  traditional  battlefields  of 
Europe.  And  he  principally  of  all  men,  unless  we  except  Mr. 
Cobden,  contributed  not  only  to  the  development  of  French 
industry  but  to  the  principle,  so  to  speak,  of  that  extended, 
free,  and  essentially  friendly  intercourse  among  nations  which 
grows  out  of  open  trade.  They  Avere  not  the  friends  of  the 
Emperor,  who  declared  that  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  must  be 
torn  Avith  cannon.  And  up  to  a  certain  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  France  owed  him  much,  at  least  in  j)oint  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power.  The  period  of  ten  years  from  the  Crimean 
war  was  for  France  a  period  such  as  she  had  never  known  from 
1815  to  1848,  a  period  unquestionably  of  towering  influence, 
prosperity,  and  power.  But  the  Nemesis  of  the  coup  d'etat 
pursued  the  Emperor ;  and  the  Emperor  involved  the  Empire. 

*  Numerosa  parabat 

Excelsae  tnrris  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 

Casus,  et  impulsa;  pracceps  iinmane  niinaj.’ 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  105. 

The  ^Mexican  expedition,  and  the  Avhole  scheme  of  ideas  with 
which  it  was  connected,  constituted  such  a  compound  mass  of 
blunders,  like  a  huere  agglomerated  iceberg  rising  high  to 
heaven  and  sinking  far  into  the  deep,  that  it  might  have  been 
deemed  incapable  of  adoption  even  by  an  ordinary  human  being, 
if  it  had  not  captivated  what  was  then  considered  the  astute¬ 
ness  of  the  Ihnperor.  With  him  it  inveigled  the  most  upright 
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and  intelligent  of  Austrian  princes,  and  that  pure  flower  of  ; 
Iloyalty,  the  Empress  Charlotte,  who  in  every  quality  of  mind 
and  body  excelled  among  the  women  of  her  age,  and  whose 
intensity  of  character  received  a  mournful,  but  we  will  yet 
hope  not  a  final,  Avitness  from  the  disturbance  of  the  seat  of 
reason  produced  by  political  misfortune.  In  this  transaction 
was  first  clearly  disclosed  the  singularly  chimerical  cast  of  his 
mind. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  the  Mexican  affair  damaged  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  influence  of  France,  dissolved  the  halo  that  seemed 
to  surround  the  Emperor,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  l 
his  dynasty,  and  put  him,  we  fear,  upon  a  series  of  abortive  j 
efforts  for  the  recovery  of  w'hat  had  been  lost.  One  of  these,  f 
indeed,  Avould  have  deserved  all  praise,  had  it  been  followed  { 
up  Avith  that  consistency,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  ' 
good  faith.  The  abandonment  of  personal  government  Avas  j 
hoAvever  too  conclusively  shoAV'n  to  be  unreal,  Avhen  the  power 
of  appeal  to  the  people  which  cannot  govern,  over  the  heads  of 
its  representatives  Avho  can,  was  reserved  on  behalf  of  the  ^ 
Emperor.  The  trumpery  affair  of  the  Belgian  Kaihvay,  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  Avas  so  handled  as  to  indicate  distinctly  ( 
that  there  existed  a  restlessness  among  the  ruling  powers  of  | 
France ;  but  M.  de  Lavalette,  the  author  of  the  admirable  L 
circular  of  September  1866,  Avas  then  happily  the  Minister  of  | 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  controversy  AA-as  after  a  time  composed  r 
by  the  zeal  and  skill  of  Lord  Clarendon.  And  so  at  length  I 
Ave  an’ived  at  the  epoch,  Avhen  the  evil  star  of  Napoleonism  had  » 
mounted  to  the  highest  heaven.  Disaster,  by  the  side  of  Avhich 
that  of  Moscoav  groAvs  pale,  has  overtaken  it,  and  it  has  been  j 
struck,  in  all  likelihood  finally  struck,  to  the  ground. 

If  Ave  think  this  great  event  a  cause  of  congratulation  to  l 
Europe,  it  is  by  no  means  because  the  Emperor  is  responsible  [ 
for  all  that  the  name  implies.  Nor,  unhapi)ily,  is  it  because  [ 
the  rival  names  rei)resent  opposite  and  sounder  principles.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  take  the  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  a  symbol  of  political  wisdom  or  moderation,  or  that  of  his 
jKJAverful  Minister  for  a  guarantee  of  scrupulousness  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  But  the  deepest  and  most  formidable  complication  of 
the  present  crisis  on  the  Continent  is,  in  our  vieAV,  that  which 
hiis  reference  to  the  internal  condition  of  France  and  to  the 
character  of  its  people.  The  extraordinary  race  by  Avhich  that 
land  is  inhabited  appear  to  be  richly,  nay  supremely,  endowed 
Avith  every  gift  but  one — the  gift  of  true  ptditical  sagacity. 
Hence  it  is  that,  Avhile  they  are  the  greatest  framers  of  logical 
processes,  and  the  most  prolific  parents  of  abstract  ideas  for 
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the  solution  of  all  manner  of  problems,  they  seem  to  show  in 
their  own  case  little  practical  tact  available  for  the  management 
of  human  affairs.  In  every  other  race  of  excellence  they  com¬ 
monly  conquer  or  vie  with  the  foremost  of  European  nations  ; 
in  national  self-knowledge  they  seem  to  be  behind  the  hind¬ 
most.  France  does  not  know,  and  cannot  discover,  how  to  con¬ 
stitute  herself.  Gifted  with  great  administrative  faculties,  her 
pwple  have  now,  for  near  a  hundred  years,  exhibited  a  Avoful 
incapacity  for  adapting  their  institutions  to  their  wants,  or  for 
imparting  to  them  a  character  of  durability.  No  French  con¬ 
stitution  lives  through  the  term  of  a  very  moderate  farm-lease. 
The  series  of  perpetual  change  is  not  progression  ;  it  is  hardly 
even  rotation,  for  in  rotation  we  know  what  part  of  the  wheel 
Avill  next  come  round,  whereas  the  F rench  polity  of  to-tlay  in  no 
degree  enables  us  to  judge  what  Avill  be  the  French  polity  of 
to-morrow.  Accomplished  and  consummate  in  the  branches  of 
an  almost  universal  knowledge,  in  this  single  but  great  chapter 
of  the  appliances  of  civilised,  not  to  say  human,  life  they  have 
yet  to  learn  their  a  h  c.  AVhat  might  France  not  be  if, 
instead  of  allowing  her  mouth  sometimes  to  water  for  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Belgium,  she  could  import  from  beyond  her  northern 
frontier  the  political  common  sense,  which  makes  that  small 
country  one  of  the  best  governed  and  most  respected  members 
of  the  European  system  ? 

With  this  crudeness,  changefulness,  and  barrenness  in  point 
of  achieved  political  results,  France  becomes  before  all  things 
a  calamity  to  herself,  but  she  becomes  also  of  necessity  a 
standing  cause  of  unrest  to  Europe.  She  spreads  a  kind  of 
tremour  through  its  ordinary  atmosphere.  There  is  always  a 
fear  lest  something  or  other  should  be  requii’ed  to  satisfy  her 
dignity,  to  slake  her  thirst  for  fame,  to  sustain,  almost  to  titil¬ 
late,  her  consciousness  of  predominance.  Nor,  when  she  is 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  stable  or  permanent  vieAvs  with  regard 
to  her  constitutional  government,  can  we  reasonably  expect 
that  she  should  be  able  firmly  to  grasp  the  principles  of  mutual 
respect,  and  several  inde{)eudence,  which  must  regulate  a  well- 
ordered  family  of  nations. 

Kow  justice  forbids  us  to  saddle  the  responsibility  of  these 
radical  evils  upon  the  Second  Empire.  If  in  regard  to  any  of 
them  it  w'as  a  cause,  it  had  first  been  an  effect.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  has  had  its  own  special  sins :  the  taint  of  its  inception, 
the  traditions  of  a  brilliant  but  ominous  and  evil  name,  and  the 
capital  and  standing  fault  of  being  in  an  eminent  degree  apt  to 
work  the  foreign  judicy  of  the  country  for  dynastic  purposes. 
But,  if  we  are  to  bestow  censure  on  the  particular  party  which 
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has  recently  ruled  in  F ranee,  for  flattering  aggressive  traditions 
and  for  stimulating,  through  a  powerful  standing  army,  that 
professional  spirit  of  the  soldier  which,  if  it  be  a  necessity,  is 
also  apt  to  be  an  evil  and  a  danger  to  every  country,  it  is  fiw 
to  ask  what  other  ])arty  opposed  to  the  ruling  one,  what  other 
])eriod  of  recent  French  history,  shall  we  select  for  approval? 
The  policy  of  Louis-Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  was  in  the  main 
pacific  ;  but  this  very  fact  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  fall 
and  expulsion. 

Is  there  then  no  charge,  which  lies  against  the  Empire  as 
especially  its  own?  Unhappily  there  is.  They  were  warlike 
and  not  peaceful  memories  which,  clustering  round  the  name 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  made  that  name  a  passport  to  public 
favours  in  the  person  of  his  nephew ;  and,  founded  in  its  origin 
on  a  combination  of  force  and  fraud,  the  Empire  perforce 
became  thereby  an  example  of  that  degrading  form  of  human 
things,  in  which  right  is  based  only  upon  jwwer.  The  Emperor 
promised,  and  possibly  at  times  desired,  to  give  to  France  freer 
institutions.  But  it  was  only  after  he  had  held  supreme  jwwer 
for  seventeen  years,  that  he  dared  to  set  about  what  was  too  soon 
showm  to  be  after  all  only  a  nominal  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
Unhappily,  he  then,  by  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  people  over  the  heads  of  their  representatives,  deprived 
the  new-born  system  of  all  that  vitality  which  belongs  to 
genuine  freedom.  So  that  through  the  whole  reign  the  French 
nation  was  really  under  despotic  rule.  A  people  so  intellectual 
and  so  advanced  could  not  thus  forego  its  liberty  without  pro¬ 
found  injury  to  its  national  life.  The  highest  example  was 
not  edifying.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  pe()[)le,  abso¬ 
lute  rule  could  only  subsist  by  the  zealous  and  energetic  aid 
of  a  body  of  satellites,  wdio  were  compensated  for  the  unsavoury 
character  of  their  functions  by  the  high  rate  of  their  wages. 
The  profuse  and  enormous  luxury  of  the  Imperial  family  tended 
to  raise  this  rate  still  higher.  ‘  Fro  pudore,  pro  ahdinentia,  ' 
‘  pro  virtxite,  andacia,  largitio,  uvaritia  vigehant.'*  Where  at 
head-quarters  prodigal  enjoyment,  approaching  in  its  character  j 
to  public  pillage,  was  the  rule,  the  example  set  by  such  authority  I 
was  followed  with  a  close  fidelity  in  each  lower  and  wider  circle  I 
of  administration.  If  such  a  system  was  adverse  to  public  F 
honesty,  it  was  fatal  to  public  spirit.  While  all  was  thus  un¬ 
sound  beneath,  on  the  surface  all  was  gorgeous ;  and  the  glare 
of  Parisian  gaiety  and  splendour  more  than  ever  imposed  upon 
the  eye,  and  tainted  the  conscience,  of  the  world.  It  was  t 


*  Sail.  Catil.  c.  3. 
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close  and  foul  atmos{)here,  of  which  the  evil  odour  was  only 
kept  down  by  clouds  of  incense  and  floods  of  perfume.  Ad¬ 
mitting  freely  that  there  were  good  deeds,  and  great  deeds, 
which  leave  trails  of  light  upon  the  course  of  the  Second 
Empire,  we  feel  that  for  France  it  was  a  snare,  a  calamity,  a 
hopeless  impediment  to  solid  well-being.  Strange  indeed  that, 
being  such,  it  should  have  received  thrice  over  the  solemn 
sanction  of  an  overwhelming  popular  suffrage  ;  and  happy  the 
release  from  the  illusion,  though  it  will  be  achieved  in  the  midst 
not  only  of  disaster  but  of  agony.  Nothing  can  compensate  a 
people  for  the  loss  of  what  we  may  term  civic  individuality. 
Without  it,  the  European  type  becomes  politically  debased  to 
the  Mahometan  and  Oriental  model.  For  many  generations 
it  has  been  waning  away  in  France.  The  great  Revolution  did 
not  restore  the  institutions  necessary  to  rear  it.  Napoleon  I. 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  in  the  municipality  and  the  commune, 
the  remaining  depositaries  of  public  spirit,  responsibility,  and 
manhood.  The  system  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  worked  despotic 
power  under  the  mask  of  universal  suflfage,  aggravated  the 
evil  by  concealing  it. 


‘  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.’ 


Hamlet. 


It  will  take  long  to  build  up  this  part  of  the  social  edifice. 
Nothing,  probably,  but  the  direst  calamity  could  have  availed 
to  show  the  necessity  or  prompt  the  effort.  May  the  time  have 
come!  for  none  can  despair  of  France,  and  least  of  all  those 
who  strive  to  lay  bare  the  sore  as  the  first  step  towards  healing 
it.  Rut,  until  Franee  can  lay  more  firmly  the  foundations  of 
her  own  government,  she  never  can  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  good 
neighbourhood  to  Europe ;  for  those  who  rule  her,  feeling 
themselves  dependent  on  momentary  and  factitious  aids  fi)r  the 
maintenance  of  power,  will  endeavour  to  extract  from  an  im¬ 
posing  and  ambitious  policy  abroad  the  materials  of  popularity 
at  home.  It  is  a  fatal  condition  for  a  people  when  its  rulers 
descend  from  their  high  position  to  inflame  its  passions  and 
trade  upon  its  besetting  and  traditional  infirmities,  and  when, 
in  the  dynastic  controversies  which  sway  the  land,  the  aim  of 
each  party  seems  to  be  to  stir  the  national  vain  glory  to  fever- 
heat.  Of  this  mischief  the  recent  war  has  att’orded  a  painful 
and  egregious  instance.  The  rcjiroach  of  a  pacific  policy  from 
powerful  opponents  helped  at  least  to  drive  the  party  of  the 
Emperor  into  a  mood  determined  upon  war,  and  seeking  only 
the  occasion.  It  was  found  in  the  llohenzollern  candidature. 
The  victorious  Germans  have  since  been  bidden  to  stay  their 
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onward  steps,  on  the  ground  that  the  war  was  not  the  Avar  of  the 
French  people.  We  fear  that,  as  between  nation  and  nation, 
there  is  little  force  in  such  a  plea.  It  is  in'.|)ossible  to  exempt 
a  people  from  j)lenary  responsibility  to  another  people  for  the 
acts  of  its  (ioverninent.  And  yet  the  allegation  in  itself  is  true. 
It  was  a  faction  in  the  narrowest  sense,  which  sympathised 
with  the  worse  and  overruled  the  better  minds  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  Government ;  and  which,  by  clamour  in  the  Chamber 
and  intrigue  in  the  Court,  hurled  France  into  the  war,  from 
the  anticipated  success  of  which  they  reckoned  receiving  a  new 
lease  of  power  and  of  emolument.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  agency  of  the  Government  was  employed  in 
I^aris  during  the  early  j)artof  July  to  draw  from  the  excitable, 
the  venal,  and  the  worthless  an  artificial  but  violent  applause, 
and  to  check  and  discountenance  any  [)ublic  expression  of  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  country,  which  would  have  spoken  in 
very  ditferent  accents.  For  many  a  long  yeai'  France  will  rue 
the  consequences  of  this  terrible  political  offence.  In  fame, 
in  influence,  she  must  be  content  with  a  lower  rank,  perhaps 
even  for  generations  to  come ;  and  though  her  wealth  will  still 
be  vast,  even  this  will  certainly  be  reduced,  as  a  consequence 
of  ibe  war,  by  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

It  may  seem  strange,  after  an  outrage  so  grave,  and  a 
disaster  so  overwhelming,  if  we  discover  in  the  facts  any 
ground  of  comfort  or  of  hope ;  but  we  hold  advisedly  that  the 
growth  of  pacific  ideas  and  habits  may  be  traced  in  the  recent 
history  of  France,  though  not  in  its  very  latest  chapter.  Of 
the  five  wars,  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  en¬ 
gaged,  none  have  been  demanded  by  the  2)ublic  opinion  of  the 
country.  The  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  which  contemplatel 
jmrposes  useful  to  Europe,  were  certainly  not  forced  by  o[)inion 
upon  the  Government;  while  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
the  ^Mexican  and  German  wars  were  forced  upon  the  {)eople. 
liut  may  we  not  draw  hope  for  the  future  from  the  terrible 
chastisement  of  a  rash  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  and  from 
the  heavy  burden  of  debt  whicb  the  war  will  entail ;  a  burden 
such  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  France  should  obtain  the 
unenviable  jjrivilege  of  a  2)ubliu  debt  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  our  own  in  amount,  and  heavier  in  yearly  charge  ?  The 
disenchantment  may  be  effectual.  Such  a  state  of  ideas  may 
come  to  ju'evail  in  France,  that  the  people  will  not  hereafter, 
even  passively  or  for  a  time,  be  led  astray  by  the  demons  of 
territorial  and  military  ambition.  When  the  vast  and  varied 
energies  of  that  people  are  left  free  for  the  pursuits  of  peace 
in  thought,  in  art,  in  industry — when  France,  instead  of  look- 
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ing  askance  with  a  covetous  eye  at  objects  fatal  to  European 
jwace,  becomes  only  a  vigilant  sentinel  against  any  who  would 
disturb  it — she  will  gradually  rise  anew  to  her  ancient  influ¬ 
ence  and  power,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  commence  a  happier 
though  not  a  noisier  era  of  existence  than  any  she  has  ever 
known. 

But,  for  the  present, — 

‘  All  is  passed  :  the  sin  is  sinned.’ 

Tennyson’s  Guinevere. 

AVe  have  seen  on  the  side  of  the  French,  tradition  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  mitrailleuse  and  the  chassepot,  and  a  sujtposed 
start  in  the  first  moment  of  the  war.  AVith  all  this,  a  feeble 
and  corrupt  army-government,  and  a  proneness  to  deep  mili¬ 
tary  disorganisation  among  both  officers  and  men.*  Against 
them  the  Germans  brought  numbers,  discipline,  organisation, 
a  vast  artillery,  a  complete  system  of  scouting  and  intelligence, 
and  an  incomparable  leadership.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  perfect  than  what  we  may  term  the  cast  of  parts  on  the 
(ierinan  side :  the  venerable  age  and  hardy  courage  of  the 
King,  the  genial  intelligence  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  reso¬ 
lute  will  and  clear  eye  of  Count  Bismarck,  the  profound 
strategy  of  Von  Moltke,  seconded  by  the  ablest  coadjutors, 
and  disposing  of  human  life  with  an  appalling  j)rofusion, 
though  in  regulated  pro[)ortlon  to  its  supply  and  to  its  ends. 

In  the  course  of  these  observations  we  have  proceeded  upon 
the  sui)i)osition  that,  at  some  j)eriod  in  the  history  of  this,  as 
of  former,  wars,  the  views  of  the  respective  parties  would  be 
brought,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is  j)ainful  to  observe,  at  the  latest  moment  before  we 
go  to  press,  that  this  period  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  public 
sentiment  of  this  country  has  apj)roved  the  evident  opinion  of  the 

*  We  extract  the  following  passage  from  a  captured  letter  of  an 
officer  of  MacMahon’s  army,  dated  August  20  : — 

‘  L’insuflisance  des  distributions  et  le  desordre  des  premiers  jours  de 
notre  retraite  sur  Suverne  et  Luneville,  a  jete  la  plus  grande  indisci¬ 
pline  dans  notre  corps.  Partout  on  j)ille  et  on  vole  mcme  dans  les 
maisons ;  les  villages  oil  nous  avons  passe  sont  plus  desastres  qu’ils  ne 
le  seraient  par  les  Prussiens.  f)n  se  vole  aussi  dans  I’armce,  memo 
entre  officiers;  e'est  une  demoralisation  abominable.  Notre  general 
en  chef  fait  depuis  deux  on  trois  jours  de  louables  efforts  pour  faire 
cesser  ces  diWirdres,  mais  il  aura  beau  faire  ;  notre  armee,  qui  a  dejii 
les  generaux  les  plus  incapables,  et  les  officiers  les  plus  ignorants  de 
I’Europe,  a  aussi  les  soldats  les  plus  indisciplines.  Nos  troupes  d’A- 
frique  sont  une  plaie ;  elles  ont  gate  le  reste  de  I’annce  sous  le  rapjmrt 
de  la  discipline.’  ‘  N.  N.’ 
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British  Government,  that  the  desire  to  do  good  does  not  relieve 
those  Avho  may  entertain  it  from  tlie  duty  of  accurately  con¬ 
sidering  the  means  at  their  command,  and  moreover  of  refusing 
to  make  attempts,  which  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  bene¬ 
volence  unless  they  j)rocced  iH)on  an  intelligent  computation  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  beneficial  or  a  mischievous  result.  But  the 
silence  of  a  Government  need  not  he  copied  by  those  who,  not 
invested  with  authority,  aim  at  assisting  the  j)ul)llc  mind  and 
conscience  by  discussion.  We,  therefore,  need  feel  no  scruple 
in  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  present  reported 
position  either  of  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

In  France,  the  Government  of  National  Defence  commenced 
its  career  by  imprudently  asserting  the  doctrine  of  the  in¬ 
violability  of  a  soil  which,  having  recently  received  addition, 
seemed  also  to  be  capable,  in  the  abstract,  of  suffering  subtrac¬ 
tion.  As  though  raising  pretension  were  the  best  way  of 
securing  performance,  it  was  further  declared  that  every  forti¬ 
fication  must  remain  entire.  We  will  yield,  it  was  said,  ‘  ni 
‘  un  police  de  notre  territuire,  ni  une  pierre  de  nos  furtercsxes.' 
Since  this  declaration  was  first  made,  the  Germans  have  taken 
Stra.sburg,  repulsed  new  efforts  of  Bazaine  to  break  their  lines 
before  Metz,  invested  Paris,  and  pn)ved,  in  several  actions,  the 
incapacity  of  the  force  which  composes  its  garrison  to  make 
impression  on  the  enormous  beleaguering  host.  The  French 
Government  of  Defence  meets  this  state  of  facts  by  reiterating 
a  boast  wliich  is  so  wofully  out  of  proportion  to  its  powers  and 
its  prospects,  that  it  sounds  to  Europe  like  a  hollow  mockery, 
while  it  probably  serves  to  cherish  in  France  the  most  ruinous 
delusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  by  the  circulars  of  Count 
Bismarck,  declares  that  together  with  indemnity  for  the  past, 
she  must  have  security  for  the  future ;  and,  laying  down  not 
less  absolutely  the  practical  application  of  her  very  just  prin¬ 
ciple,  adds  that  this  security  must  be  taken  in  the  abstraction 
of  French  territory.  Now  this  means  French  territory  with 
its  inhabitants.  And  the  (piestion  immediately  arises,  is  there 
to  be  no  regard  paid  to  their  feelings  in  the  matter  ?  We  do 
not  dis[)ute  the  title  of  Germany,  as  matters  stand,  to  be  secured 
by  special  stipulations;  to  place  France  under  such  limitations 
in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  her  sovereignty  in  the  districts 
claimed,  as  shall  virtually  guarantee  their  military  neutrality; 
nay,  to  extort  the  territory  itself  fn»m  France,  provided  the 
]M)pulation  be  willing  parties  t«)  the  severance.  But  not  until 
it  has  been  proved,  that  transference  of  the  territory  is  the  only 
way  of  giving  security  to  Germany,  can  she  be  justified  in 
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even  raising  the  question  without  some  reference  to  that  essen¬ 
tial  element. 

Unha[)j)ily,  however,  M.  Jules  Favre  reports  that  in  the 
conference  of  September  20,  Count  Bismarck  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  language,  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace  and  a  portion  of  Lorraine,  which  he  had  announced  his 
intention  to  appropriate  : — ‘  Je  snis  fort  hien  quits  ne  veulent 
‘  pas  de  nous.  Its  nous  imposeront  tine  rude  corvee ;  mais 
‘  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  Tie  pas  tes  prendre.'  This,  if  it  Avere 
really  made,  is  a  harsh,  almost  a  brutal  announcement.  Of  the 
whole  sum  of  human  life,  no  small  part  is  that  which  consists 
of  a  man’s  relations  to  his  country,  and  his  feelings  concern¬ 
ing  it.  To  Avrench  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  a  people  from 
the  country  to  Avhich  they  have  belonged  for  some  tAvo  centuries, 
and  carry  them  over  to  another  country  of  Avhich  they  have 
been  the  almost  hereditary  enemies,  is  a  proceeding  not  to  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  Avorld  and  of  posterity  by  any  mere 
assertion  of  j)OAver,  Avitluuit  even  the  attenqit  to  shoAV  that 
security  cannot  be  had  by  any  other  process.  ^Ve  hear  much 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  (iermans.  Let  them  remember,  that 
Italy  has  been  built  up,  at  least  from  1860  onAvards,  u[)on  the 
gronndAvork  of  the  expressed  desires  of  the  j)eople  of  its  several 
jMU’tions ;  that  England  surrendered  the  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  deference  to  the  pojmlar  desire,  expressed  through 
the  representative  chamber,  to  be  united  to  Greece  ;  that  even 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  took  Savoy  and  Nice  under  cover  of  a 
vote,  as  to  Avhich  no  one  can  say  that  it  clearly  belied  the  real 
public  sentiment.  This  is  surely  a  great  advance  on  the  old 
and  cruel  j>ractice  of  treating  the  poj)ulation  of  a  civilised  Euro¬ 
pean  country  as  mere  chattels.  Are  Ave  to  revert  to  that 
practice  ?  Will  its  revival  be  in  harmony  Avith  the  feeling,  the 
best  feeling,  of  Europe  ?  Will  it  conduce  to  future  peace  ? 
Can  Germany  afford,  and  does  she  mean,  to  set  herself  up  above 
European  opinion?  AV'e  can  hardly  hope  that  M.  Favre  has 
misrepresented  Count  Bismarck,  since  the  commentary  of  the 
Chancellor  on  ^I.  Favre’s  re])ort  takes  no  exception  to  this 
part  of  it;  but  we  still  trust  that  Count  Bismarck  has  mis¬ 
represented  his  country.  But  if  neither  is  the  case,  then  Ave 
must  take  leave  to  say  that  Germany  will  yet  have  to  prove 
her  civilisation  by  some  other  means  than  by  boasting  that  six, 
or  that  six  hundred,  letters  have  been  Avritten  in  good  Sanscrit 
by  the  soldiers  of  her  army  to  their  friends  at  home. 

Yet,  great  and  overpoAvering  as  are  the  questions  of  the  war 
itself  in  their  present  forms,  they  draAV  after  them  the  shadoAvs 
of  something  greater  still  than  the  terms  of  peace  on  Avhich  it  is 
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to  be  concliuled — their  consequences  on  tlie  future  of  Europe. 
They  may  operate  In  either  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
directions.  The  one  would  he  as  injurious,  as  the  other  would 
be  beneficial,  to  the  civilised  world.  It  is  unhappily  as  yet 
quite  uncei-tain  which  way  the  bias  will  Incline. 

Amidst  the  many  additions  which  this  age  has  contributed 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  it  has  made  some  also  to 
his  miseries.  And  among  these  last  is  the  dejdorahle  discovery 
of  methods  by  which  we  can  environ  peace  with  many  of  the 
w'orst  attributes  of  war;  as,  for  instance,  with  its  hostility  to 
the  regular  development  of  freedom,  through  the  infiuence  of 
great  standing  armies,  and  the  prevalence  of  military  ideas; 
with  its  hostility  to  sound  and  stable  government,  through 
crushing  taxation,  financial  embarrassment,  and  that  constant 
grow’th  of  public  debt  which  now%  with  somewhat  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  marks  the  j)olicy'  of  the  States  of  Europe ;  with  the 
jealous  and  angry  temper,  which  it  kindles  between  nations; 
and  lastly,  w  ith  the  almost  certainty'  of  war  itself,  as  the  issue 
of  that  state  of  highly-armed  [)reparation,  which,  w'e  are  af¬ 
fectedly  told,  is  the  true  security  for  the  avoidance  of  quarrels 
among  men. 

This  state  of  things  had  reached  a  ])oint,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  at  which  Sir  Kohert  Peel,  then  representing 
the  Tory  or  Conservative  party  in  England,  with  the  Duke  of 
AVellington  as  his  colleajjrue,  thoimlit  it  "rave  enough  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  right  feeling  and  good 
sense  of  Europe  for  its  abatement.  What  has  since  happened? 
The  nations,  which  were  then  chastised  Avith  whips,  are  now 
chastised  with  scorjuons.  Apart  from  the  momentary  exigency 
of  the  ju'csent  w  ar,  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  must  com¬ 
prise  double  the  numbers,  and  must  he  maintained  at  fully 
double  the  ex]>ense,  which  Avere  then  deemed  intolerable  hy 
j»ersons  of  such  great  authority'.  GroAving  military'  estahlish- 
ments,  grow ing  debt,  groAving  danger;  such  is  the  summary 
hut  true  description  of  the  course  of  affairs  doAvn  to  the  awful 
climax  of  the  present  crisis.  And  the  question  noAv  stands  for 
a  speedy  .solution,  Avhether  the  terrible  Avaste  of  blood  and 
treasure  Avhich  is  still  proceeding  is  to  stimulate  yet  more 
madly  for  the  future  the  mania  of  recent  y'cars,  or  is  to  usher 
in  a  period  of  disarmament  and  common  sense,  Avith  some 
rational  chance  of  tranquillity'. 

There  is  one  consetpiential  change  Avhich  Ave  must  take  for 
granted — a  disposition  to  approach  to,  or  borroAv  from,  the 
military  system  of  Prussia.  To  that  military  system,  which  has 
noAv  become  the  system  of  Germany,  Ave  are  aAvare  of  hut  two 
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objections — these,  namely,  tliat  it  is  founded  on  the  princiiile  of 
compulsion,  and  that  its  scale  is  enormous.  The  most  perfect 
of  all  armies  in  its  equipments,  the  Prussian  army  is  maintained 
at  a  charge  of  735  francs,  or  about  29/.  10.s-.  per  head.  The 
French  armys  which  shares  with  it  the  economy  resulting  from 
compulsory,  and  therefore  underpaid,  labour,  and  which  can¬ 
not  boast  anything  like  its  efficiency  in  the  non-combating  de¬ 
partments,  costs  above  one-third  more,  or  41/.  lOs.  per  head.* 
It  works  by  short  service  and  large  reserves.  It  interferes 
very  little  with  domestic  ties.  The  system  it  employs  for 
the  choice  of  officers  secures  the  highest  efficiency  for  that 
capital  and  governing  element  of  the  service,  by  a  severe  and 
practical  training,  without  being  open  to  the  objections  that 
attach  to  mere  [iromotion  from  the  ranks.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  other  countries,  and  that  we  ourselves,  shall 
endeavour  to  learn  all  w’e  can  from  the  Prussian  system. 
Indeed,  in  our  own  case,  under  the  wise  administration  of 
Mr.  Cardwell,  which  has  effected  so  many  improvements,  this 
process  has  already  well  begun,  in  the  ado])tlon  of  the  system 
of  short  service.  It  must  be  established  among  us  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  difference  which  mark  the 
British  Empire  ;  but  we  trust  with  no  further  deviation  from 
its  principle  than  such  differences  absolutely  require.  What  is, 
if  possible,  yet  more  important  is  the  resolute  reform  of  our 
method  of  officering ;  and  as  Prussia  is  a  country  rigiilly  aris¬ 
tocratic,  we  trust  that  the  adjustment  which  has  led  there  to 
such  admirable  results,  may  be  found  to  be  either  in  its 
earlier  or  later  form  applicable  to  our  w'ants.  The  relative  aug¬ 
mentation  of  a  really  light  cavalry ;  the  local  organisation 
of  the  regular  force,  which  seems  to  afford  such  great  facilities 
for  repairing  casualties  ;  the  means  of  rendering  army  officers 
available  for  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  the  question  how  far 
civil  employment  can  be  i)ut  into  beneficial  connexion  with 
army  service,  by  way  both  of  reward  and  of  reserve ;  these 
are  among  the  questions  which  the  present  crisis  is  likely  to 
bring  into  practical  discussion.  Lastly,  Parliament  and  the 
country  will,  without  doubt,  remember  that  among  the  features 
of  the  German  system  none  is  more  marked  than  its  economy ; 
and  the  same  j)rinci[)le,  with  due  allowance  for  the  greater  cost 
of  labour,  and  of  free  labour,  will,  Ave  trust,  be  steadily  kept  in 
view. 

But  it  will  be  a  dismal  period  indeed  for  Europe,  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter,  if  ever  the  countries  which  unhappily 
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still  put  in  force  the  system  of  coercive  service  in  the  army, 
Tinder  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  shall  be  tempted  to 
embrace  that  one  Prussian  jirinciple  which,  as  a  "eneral  rule, 
compels  every  able-bodied  man  to  be  a  soldier.  We  venture 
to  predict  that  no  European  State,  which  shall  place  itself  in  a 
condition  to  put  the  mass  of  its  peojtle  under  arms  like  Prussia, 
will  cflect  this  great  object  at  anything  like  the  Prussian  rate. 
]'>ven  in  Germany,  this  method  of  organisation  has  led  to  a 
heavy  increase  of  taxes ;  in  other  countries  of  dearer  labour 
and  less  careful  administration,  such  as  France,  the  charge 
would  be  ruinous.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  aright  her 
future  military  policy,  without  taking  into  view  the  great — nay, 
the  vast  increase  of  chai’ge  for  debt  which  this  w’ar  will 
entail.  So  heavy,  in  our  opinion,  will  this  be,  that  it  will 
barely  be  possible  for  her  to  sustain  it  without  reductions.  She 
will,  therefore,  be  almost  compelled  to  avoid  the  cost  of  yet 
further  extended  military  establishments  ;  and  she  will  also, 
without  doubt,  experience  ajMiwerful  reaction  from  that  system 
of  Bonapartism  and  ‘  bloated  armament,’  which  has  cost  her 
so  dear.  AVe  therefore  cherish  the  hope  that  this  great 
nation,  hitherto  so  military  in  ideas  and  tendencies,  may  hence¬ 
forth  become  the  head  of  a  pacific  jHilicy  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Should  the  pojuilar  constitutional  tendencies  in  Ger¬ 
many  ])revail — should  she  qualify  the  jirinciple  of  universal 
.soldiering — w  hich  has  now'  worked  out  its  only  rational  aim,  the 
indejiendence  of  the  country — the  general  establishment  of  this 
better  policy  will  be  easy',  and  its  success  jiretty  certain,  at 
least  until  time  enough  shall  have  passed  for  men  to  forget  the 
errors  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  suflerings  which  those  errors 
have  entailed,  and  shall  again  begin  to  tread  the  same  dreary 
round  of  folly  and  remorse. 

But  even  if  Germany,  gloating  upon  conquest,  and  ena¬ 
moured  of  the  instrument  w  hich  has  achieved  it,  should  decline 
to  remit  the  hard  law  which  dooms  the  capable  man,  will  he 
nill  he,  to  a  certain  jteriod  of  service,  it  will  not  follow  either 
that  she  will  thereby  increase  her  influence  in  Europe,  or  that 
the  jiacific  policy  itself  would  fail.  For  France,  whom  we 
have  supposed  to  be  its  chief  promoter,  would  be  secure  of 
an  immense  Eurojtean  .support.  Italy  and  Austria  would  be 
certain  to  follow  her ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium  might 
almost  as  confidently  be  reckoned  on.  From  England  she 
would,  we  cannot  doubt,  receive  the  most  unequivocal  favour. 
Kor  should  we  despair  even  of  Bussia.  The  truth  is,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  countries  have,  by  military  pro¬ 
digality,  brought  themselves  to  a  pass  in  which  accumulated 
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the  lot  of  others.  Such  influence  and  jiower  may  be  abused. 
In  one  important  respect  Germany  may  be  peculiarly  open  to 
temptation  to  abuse  the  power  wliich  she  has  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
quired.  She  alone  among  modern  nations  has  discovered  a 
secret  which  releases  her  from  one  of  the  main  checks  on  a 
dispositit)!!  to  go  to  war.  She  has  learned  to  make  it  pay ;  to 
exact  from  the  enemy  the  cost  of  her  o])crations  in  the  shape 
of  pecuniary  indemnity.  At  least,  if  the  people  do  not  find 
themselves  reimbursed,  the  German  Government  undoubtedly 
drives  in  its  wars  a  highly  profitable  trade  ;  for  the  great  sums, 
which  were  obtained  in  186(5  from  Austria  and  from  lier  allies, 
did  not  pass,  as  they  would  with  us  (if  we  ever  got  them),  to 
the  national  exchequer,  but  I’emained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Executive.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  military  system,  no  great  ])cople  suffer 
so  heavily  from  war  as  the  Germans  in  two  vital  particulars 
— the  sacrifice  of  the  most  valuable  lives,  and  the  contraction 
and  interruption  of  the  national  industry.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  practical  character  of  our 
Teut(*nlc  cousins,  together  with  their  huge  actual  mass  of  do¬ 
mestic  sorrows,  will  assist  them  to  settle  down  into  a  mo(Kl  of 
])eace  and  goodwill.  But  Avhether  they  do  or  not,  it  is  idle 
to  believe  that  they  have  l)efore  them  a  career  of  universal 
conquest  or  absolute  predominance,  and  that  the  European 
family  is  not  strong  enough  to  correct  the  eccentricities  of  its 
peccant  and  obstreperous  members. 

Aud  now,  in  conclusion,  what  is  to  be  our  share,  as  one 
member  numbered  in  that  family,  of  the  political  lessons  of  the 
war,  and  of  its  results?  Certainly  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if 
they  are  anything  else  than  good  and  useful.  Happy  England! 
Happy,  not  because  any  Immaculate  Conception  exempted  her 
from  that  original  sin  of  nations,  the  desire  to  erect  AVill  into 
llight,  and  the  lust  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Happy, 
not  only  because  she  is  felix  prole  viruin,  because  this  United 
Kingdom  is  peopled  by  a  race  unsurpassed  as  a  whole  in  its 
energies  and  endowments.  But  happy,  with  a  special  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  present  subject,  in  this,  that  the  wise  (lispensation 
of  Providence  has  cut  her  off,  by  that  streak  of  silver  sea, 
which  passengers  so  often  and  so  justly  execrate,  though  in  no 
Avay  from  the  duties  and  the  honours,  yet  ])artly  from  the 
dangers,  absolutely  from  the  temptations,  which  attend  upon 
the  local  neighbourhood  of  the  Continental  nations. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  a  little  more  closely.  In  the 
mixed  dispensation  of  human  affairs  physical  incitlents  often 
carry  or  determine  profound  moral  results.  Shakspeare  saw, 
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three  centuries  afro,  that  a  peculiar  strength  of  England  lay  in 
her  insular  and  maritime  position. 

‘  That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore, 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  tlie  ocean’s  roaring  tides, 

And  coo{)s  from  other  lands  her  islanders — 

— that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main. 

That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 

Kiwj  John,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

And  yet  no  long  period  had  then  elapsed  since  that  little  arm 
of  ocean,  which  France  still  calls  the  Sleeve,  had  been  from 
England  into  France,  if  not  from  France  towards  England,  the 
familiar  pathway  of  armed  hosts.  The  jtrevision  of  the  poet 
has  been  realised  in  subsequent  history.  Three  hundred  more 
years  have  passed,  and  if,  during  that  long  ]»eriod,  we  have, 
kmie  three  or  four  times,  with  no  great  benefit  to  our  fame, 
jdanted  the  hostile  foot  in  France,  the  shores  of  England  have 
remained  inviolate,  and  the  twenty  miles  of  sea  have  j)roved  to 
be,  even  against  the  great  Napoleon,  an  impregnable  fortification. 

It  may  be  said  the  case  is  now'  different.  It  is  ;  and  the 
differences  are  in  our  favour.  Now  as  then,  the  voyage  is  a 
danger ;  now  as  then,  leagues  of  sea,  regarded  as  mere  space, 
do  not  yield,  as  an  occupied  country  may  be  made  to  yield, 
the  subsistence  of  an  invading  army.  Now  as  then,  the  ne¬ 
cessary  operation  of  landing  affords  a  strong  vantage  ground  of 
resistance  to  the  defending  force.  Now  as  then,  the  sea  entails 
some  uncertainty  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  liut  now',  as  it 
was  not  then,  maritime  supremacy  has  become  the  proud — per¬ 
haps  the  indefectible — inlieritance  of  England.  Nay,  recent 
e.xperience  has  lifted  us  even  to  a  higher  stage  than  w'e  had 
reached  before ;  for  whereas,  in  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  we 
were  inconveniently  dependent  upon  foreign  supply  for  our 
materials,  we  now'  being  the  greatest  iron-makers,  are  thereby 
also  the  greatest  and  most  independent  shipbuilders  of  the 
world ;  and  while  the  change  of  armament  has  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished  the  mere  number  of  crews,  and  thus  reduced  the  drain 
upon  a  population  scarcely  equal  to  the  demands  of  our  emjure, 
on  the  other  hand  freedom  of  trade,  instead  of  extinguishing, 
has  enlarged  that  nursery  of  seamen  from  which  in  case  of 
necessity  we  might  hope  to  man  at  adequate  w'ages  an  almost 
unbounded  fleet.  Steam,  applied  to  navigation,  has  done  at 
least  as  much  for  a  defending  as  for  an  invading  Power ; 
even  the  stores  of  coal  needed  for  marine  locomotion  are  prin- 
cijially  ours  ;  and  while,  by  the  aid  of  this  powerful  agent,  the 
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ships  of  both  nations  may  scour  the  coasts,  with  favourable 
Aveather,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  the 
railways  which  gird  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  telegraph, 
may  in  all  weathers  carry  the  armies  whieh  are  to  guard  it  and 
their  materiel  from  point  to  point,  at  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty. 
Lastly,  the  enormous  appliances  of  modern  armies,  their  wea¬ 
pons,  ammunition,  transjiort,  clothing,  subsistence,  and  all  the 
non-combating  departments  attached  to  them,  are  so  much  of 
dead  weight  attached  to  the  live  Aveight  of  the  expedition,  Avhich 
clog  and  hamper  its  passage  over  sea ;  so  much  so,  that  it  took 
Aveeks  for  the  united  poAver  of  England  and  France  to  arrange 
and  ett’eet  the  transport  of  5(),()()()  men,  ])rovided  only  Avith 
means  for  the  moment,  from  Bessarabia  into  the  Crimea,  though 
not  a  vessel,  nor  a  gun,  nor  a  man,  Avere  on  the  ground  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  landing.  It  is  hard  to  say  Avhether,  or  Avhen,  our 
countrymen  Avill  be  fully  alive  to  the  vast  advantage  they 
derive  from  consummate  means  of  naval  defence,  combined 
Avith  our  position  as  islands.  Our  lot  Avould  perhaps  be  too 
much  favoured  if  avc  possessed,  together  Avith  such  advantages, 
a  full  sense  of  Avhat  they  arc.  Where  the  AlmightA'  grants 
excej)tional  and  peculiar  bounties.  He  sometimes  permits  by 
Avay  of  counterpoise  an  insensibility  to  their  value.  Were  there 
but  a  slight  u])Avard  heaving  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  betAveen 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  Avere  dry  land  thus  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  fcAv  leagues  of  sea,  then  indeed  Ave  should  begin 
to  knoAv  Avhat  Ave  ha(l  lost. 

It  might  as  a  general  rule  be  su])posed  that  Avhere  there  Avere 
such  inestimable  aids  toAvards  immunity  from  attack,  there 
might  also  be  facilities  for  offence,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
others.  But  here  it  is  not  so.  While  everything  combines  to 
make  us  safe,  every  thing  also  combines  to  make  us  harmless. 
To  judge  from  recent  experience,  the  relative  share  of  maritime 
force  in  aggressive  Avarfare  is  dAvindling ;  and  Ave  are  an  essen¬ 
tially,  incurably,  maritime  PoAver.  It  can  ncAcr  be  our  Interest 
t(t  impose  on  ourselves  the  vast  injury  Avhich  Avould  be  caused, 
Avhere  labour  is  for  the  most  j)art  .so  valuable,  by'  any  attempt 
to  vie  Avith  the  mere  numbers  of  the  standing  armies  of  the 
('ontinent ;  and  all  the  sea  docs  for  us,  as  defenders  of  our  OAvn 
shores,  it  Avould  imj)artiatly  do  against  us  Avhen  Ave  j)rocecded 
to  attack  the  shores  of  others.  And  yet  avc  are  not  isolated. 
AN  ith  such  a  buhvark,  and  under  such  restraints  Avith  regard  to 
all  purposes  of  violence,  avc  are  placed,  and  that  by  the  very 
same  means,  in  the  closest  proximity  Avith  Continental  coun¬ 
tries, 

‘  For  bcus  but  join  tlic  nations  they  divide.’ 
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iVith  every  one  of  them,  and  with  vast  multitudes  of  persons  in 
each  of  tliem,  we  have  constant  relations  both  of  personal  and 
of  commercial  intercourse,  which  grow  from  year  to  year  ;  and 
as,  happily,  we  have  no  conflict  of  interests,  real  or  supposed, 
nor  scope  for  evil  passions  afforded  by  our  peaceful  rivalry, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  self-acting  growth  of  concord. 
Withdrawn  from  the  temptations  of  Continental  neighbourhood, 
we  are  withdrawn  also  from  the  direct  action  of  most  of  the 
quarrels  of  Europe,  liut  so  far  is  this  state  of  facts  fi’om  im¬ 
plying  either  a  condition  or  a  policy  of  isolation,  that  it  marks 
out  England  as  the  appropriate  object  of  the  general  confidence, 
as  the  sole,  comparatively',  unsuspected  Power.  In  every 
quarrel,  in  every  difficulty,  it  is  her  aid  that  is  most  courte<l ; 
it  is  by  her  agency  that  parties,  if  they  seek  a  mediator,  prefer 
to  come  together  ;  it  is  under  lier  leadership  that  neutrals  most 
desire  to  move.  And  this,  not  because  she  is  believed  to  be 
exempt  from  infirmity,  but  because  she  is  known  not  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  temptation.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  she  should  dis¬ 
charge  the  functions,  which  are  likely  more  and  more  to  accrue 
to  her,  modestly,  kindly,  and  Impartially.  She  will  not  be  po¬ 
pular  at  all  times  and  with  all.  In  a  deadly  quaiTel  such  as  this, 
a  rigid  equity  is  likely  to  present  to  both  parties  an  appearance 
of  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy.*  She  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  ardent  expectations,  which  will  reproach  her 
with  insensibility  to  public  right,  with  degeneracy  from  her  old 
traditions  of  energy  and  activity,  with  a  tradesmanlike  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  peaceful  industry.  But  all  these  reproaches  are 
only  the  measure  of  the  anxiety  of  those  who  utter  them,  to 
obtain  the  full  advantage  of  that  moral  weight  which  her  action, 
if  conducted  with  tolerable  judgment,  is  sure  to  command. 

But,  in  order  that  she  may  act  fully  up  to  a  part  of  such 
high  distinction,  the  kingdom  of  (^iieen  Victoria  must  be  in  all 
things  worthy  of  it.  The  world-wide  cares  and  responsibilities 
with  which  the  British  people  have  charged  themselves  are 
really  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of  human  strength  ;  and, 
until  a  recent  period,  it  seemed  the  opinion  of  our  rulers  that 
we  could  n(»tdo  better  than  extend  them  yet  further,  wherever 
an  opening  could  easily  or  even  decently  be  found.  With  this 
avidity  for  material  extension  was  joined  a  preternatural  and 

*  It  would  be  easy  at  tliis  moment  to  point  out  the  occasional  un¬ 
just  accusations  and  treatment  from  both  sides  in  the  war,  to  which  we 
are  subject;  but  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  wisdom  to  remember, 
and  to  allow  larproly  for,  the  effects  of  the  excitement  attending  a  mortal 
struggle,  and  to  believe  that  our  friends,  both  in  France  and  Bcrmany 
will  themselves,  when  calm  is  restored,  speedily  perceive  the  truth. 
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morbid  sensibility.  Russia  at  tbe  Amoor,  America  at  tht 
Fee-Jee  or  tbe  Sandwicli  Islands,  France  in  New  Caledonij 
or  in  Cocbin-China — all  these,  and  the  like,  were  held  to  ^ 
good  reasons  for  a  feverish  excitement  lest  other  nations  should 
do  for  themselves  but  the  fiftieth  j)art  of  what  we  had  done  for 
ourselves.  These  fancies  Ave  have  outlived.  We  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  our  duties  are  already  more  than  adequate  to 
our  capacities,  that  Ave  are  hindered,  embarrassed,  Aveakcnedjbv 
the  Aveight  of  our  engagements,  and  that  the  secret  of  strength 
lies  in  keeping  some  proportion  betAveen  the  burden  and  the 
hack.  As  regards  our  Colonies,  Ave  have  gradually  reached  the 
invaluable  knoAvledge,  that  one  and  the  same  secret  of  a  free 
autonomy  is  a  specific  alike  for  the  relief  of  the  mother-country, 
the  masculine  and  vigorous  Avell-being  of  the  dependency,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Emjnre.  As  regards  the  Empire  in  India, 
Ave  more  and  more  strive  to  realise  the  generous  conception,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Avhich  Ave  hold  a  moral  trusteeship,  to  he  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  those  over  aaIioiu  avc  rule.  As  regards  the 
three  kingdoms,  the  policy  of  Parliament  is  aimed  at  making 
them  a  perfectly  compacted  body,  and  raising  them  to  the 
highest  level  of  intelligence  and  civic  energy.  Ireland,  our 
ancient  reproach,  can  no  longer  fling  her  grievances  in  the  face 
of  Great  Britain.  Ignorance  can  no  longer  plead  that  it  is 
compulsory  because  the  road  is  barred  to  knoAvledge.  In¬ 
dustry  can  no  longer  jdead  that  it  is  excluded  from  political 
poAA'er ;  and  never  again  can  the  land  he  racked  Avith  the  dis¬ 
creditable  intrigues  of  1866,  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.  We  have  ceased,  or  are  fast  ceasing,  from  the 
feverish  contest  for  influence  all  over  the  Avorld ;  and  Ave  are 
learning  that  that  influence  Avhich  is  least  courted,  and  leajt 
canvassed  for,  comes  the  quickest,  and  lives  the  longest.  If 
Ave  no  longer  dream  of  foreign  acquisitions,  Ave  are  content  in 
having  treaties  of  mutual  benefit  Avith  every  nation  upon 
earth  ;  treaties  not  Avrltten  on  parchment,  hut  based  on  the 
permanent  Avants  and  interests  of  man,  kept  alive  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  constant  ])lay  of  the  motives  which  govern  his 
<laily  life,  and  thus  inscribing  themselves,  in  gradually  dce[)en- 
ing  characters,  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart.  We  may 
well  ask,  and  in  a  happier  sense, 

‘  Qua?  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  ’ 

Ain.  i.  4G0. 

One  accomplishment  yet  remains  needful  to  enable  us  to  hold 
Avithout  envy  our  free  and  eminent  position.  It  is  that  we 
should  do  as  Ave  Avould  he  done  hv ;  that  Ave  should  seek  to 
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found  a  moral  empire  upon  the  confidence  of  the  nations,  not 
upn  tlieir  fears,  their  passions,  or  their  antipathies.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  new  law  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  hold  of  the 
mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice,  of  the  world ;  a  law 
which  recognises  independence,  which  frowns  upon  aggres¬ 
sion,  wdiich  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody  settlement 
of  disputes,  which  aims  at  permanent  and  not  temporary  ad¬ 
justments  ;  above  all,  which  recognises  as  a  tribunal  of  para¬ 
mount  authority,  the  general  judgment  of  civilised  mankind.  It 
has  censured  the  aggression  of  France;  it  will  censure,  if  need 
arise,  the  greed  of  Germany.  ‘  Securus  jiidicat  orbis  terrarnm.’ 
It  is  hard  for  all  nations  to  go  astray.  Their  ecumenical  judg¬ 
ment  sits  above  the  partial  passions  of  those,  who  are  misled 
by  interest,  and  disturbed  by  quarrel.  The  greatest  triumph 
of  our  time — a  triumph  in  a  region  higher  than  that  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  steam — will  be  the  enthronement  of  this  idea  of 
Public  Kight,  as  the  governing  idea  of  European  policy ;  as 
the  common  and  precious  inheritance  of  all  lands,  but  superior 
to  the  opinion  of  any.  The  foremost  among  the  nations  will 
be  that  one,  which  by  its  conduct  shall  gradually  engender  in 
the  mind  of  the  others  a  fixed  belief  that  it  is  just.  In  the 
competition  for  this  prize,  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  given 
us  a  place  of  vantage ;  and  nothing  save  our  own  fault  or  folly 
can  wrest  it  from  our  grasp. 


No.  CCLXXI.  irill  be  published  in  January,  1871. 
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